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Foreword 


IT GIVES ME a special pleasure to say a word regarding 
the author of this book, Major Edmund F. Ball. He is an 
old friend from my wife’s home town, and he served me with 
loyalty, bravery and efficiency as a Staff Officer during some 
of the critical stages of the campaign in Italy during World 
War II. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that a book titled Staff Officer 
should be written by a man who was himself a Staff Officer. 
A good Staff Officer belongs in a very special category. Usu- 
ally, and perhaps to a great extent rightly so, the combat 
soldier and his officers of the line get whatever praise and 
glory comes from battle. There is a tendency to think of 
staff officers as desk-bound men, grinding out paper work in 
comfortable quarters remote from danger. I can testify that 
this is an erroneous conception. They are frequently very 
close to danger and in times of war they live constantly 
under terrific strains. Always hanging over is the ominous 
knowledge that upon their calculations, their estimates, their 
plans depend the lives of thousands and perhaps ultimate 
victory or defeat. 

I know, as a combat commander depending heavily upon 
the most exacting staff work, that these officers are hard- 
working, conscientious, and always try to do their best 
under conditions which are often tough and dangerous. They 
know little of the glamour of war. They are often criticized 
and seldom publicly praised, but their jobs are just as essen- 
tial as that of the fighting soldier in the front line. 

To Ed Ball and the other fine staff officers I have known, 
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I extend my commendation and congratulations. Their con- 
tribution to victory in every military undertaking was out- 
standing, because they were indispensable parts of a great 
team. I am delighted that the staff officers’ story is now being 
told by a man who was one of the best. 


Yale 


MarK W. CLARK 

General, U. S. Army (Ret.) 
President 

The Citadel 

Charleston, South Carolina 


Preface 


SINCE the first cave man painted a record of his hunt on 
the rocky walls of his abode, I suppose most everyone has 
borne within him a suppressed desire to see some of his 
experiences recorded for posterity. It must be some kind 
of desire having to do with the same psychology that 
prompts Little Jack Horner of nursery-rhyme fame to stick 
his thumb in the Christmas pie and brag, “What a good 
boy am I,” with no thought at all of the cook, the ingredi- 
ents of the pudding, or the occasion. For no more important 
reason is this record compiled. By intention, this book is to 
make no moral, record nothing of importance for posterity, 
teach no lesson, and, in short, to serve no more useful pur- 
pose than to satisfy a personal ego. I hope anyone scanning 
its pages will do so with this brief preface in mind. 

This narrative, if it can be called that, is about just one 
of the many thousands of clerks, laborers, businessmen, 
farmers who left homes and jobs with mingled emotions: 
bewildered, confused, eager, reluctant, or even sullen, to 
face a great adventure. They might achieve fame, glory, 
injury, or death; but in many cases it would mean simply 
plain old drudgery, hard work, discomforts, and discipline 
at times a little hard to understand. Like myself, they were 
for the most part unheralded, unheard; just another unit 
in the great anonymous army that somehow by the sheer 
weight of common effort contrived to win what is now 
called the Second World War. 

My lot was perhaps more fortunate than most because 
I did have an opportunity to be around the edges while 
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a lot of history was being made and to see the great and 
near-great and would-be-great in action. Like the cave man 
who wanted to impress the record of his kill on the wall of 
his cave, or Little Jack Horner, who reached into the plum 
pudding of his memories and pulled out a prize, I am 
going to do the same for no one’s satisfaction but my own. 

It is fun to be writing about it now some twelve or fifteen 
years after the last event, recorded in distant retrospect, when 
most of the incidents and all of the details have been lost 
in dusty archives. 

I saw General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, who 
signed my order for active duty, many times in Washington. 
I saw President Roosevelt on the streets of Washington be- 
ing whisked here and there in his car just before and after 
Pearl Harbor. General Mark Wayne Clark was my mentor 
and made possible my overseas experiences. I worked in 
General Brehon Somervell’s headquarters in Washington 
under General Henry Orand and Colonel John Franks, who 
literally worked himself to death figuring out the logistics 
of supplies. I knew General Alfred E. Gruenther, who 
later became Commanding General of NATO forces in 
Europe. I saw General Eisenhower frequently and once or 
twice acted as secretary at his staff meetings. I saw Jimmy 
Doolittle, Ira Eaker, Lucius Clay, ‘““Tooey” Spaatz, Hoyt 
Vandenberg, and Lauris Norstad. The latter three suc- 
ceeded one another in that order as Chief of the Air Force, 
and Norstad eventually became the fourth Commander of 
NATO. I saw Lord Cunningham of the British Navy, Air 
Chief Marshall Arthur Tedder, hero of the Battle of Britain, 
and I worked for “Pinky” Craig and Norstad. I was in Omar 
Bradley’s headquarters in Sicily, had dinner with George 
Patton, tea with the Glaoui of Marrakech, and played golf 
on his golf courses. I attended an audience given by the Sul- 
tan of Morocco, Sidi Mohammed Ben Joussef, who later be- 
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came King Mohammed V of Morocco; arranged a guard of 
honor for John Jay McCloy and Bishop Spellman. I had 
breakfast with the reporter Ernie Pyle; knew the members of 
the Panue Club—Lemnitzer, Hamlin, Jerry Wright (later 
Admiral of our Atlantic Fleet), Julius Holmes, and Clark; 
and I once entertained the crew of the submarine that took 
them into North Africa. I saw General Henri Giraud after 
the escape from France that Jerry Wright engineered, rode 
in the car and ate with Nogues, the Nazi-collaborating 
French Resident General, met General Juin, had lunch with 
Bob Murphy, knew Darby, was on Admiral Hewitt’s com- 
mand ship in the Mediterranean off Salerno, and knew a 
lot of other guys just like myself, trying to do a job and get 
it over with. 

These are some of my paintings on the wall of the cave, 
plums out of the pudding of reminiscence. I was around the 
edges; I rubbed elbows with them all. 
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Introduction 


BACK in about 1929, at an age when it was fashionable to 
do what your friends did, whether it was to drive a Model T 
Ford, drink bootleg whiskey, or learn to fly an airplane, I 
got swept by friends and companions into the Infantry Re- 
serve. They didn’t have a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
(ROTC) at Yale when I was there, or at least it wasn’t 
known in my particular orbit of activities, so after gradua- 
tion I had to rectify this omission by signing up as a Private 
in the Infantry Reserve. This led me to the dubious distinc- 
tion of having risen eventually from the ranks to the glori- 
fied and rarefied position of an officer and a gentleman in 
the Army of the United States, by edict of the President. 
Some three or four weeks after having enlisted in the Re- 
serves, and after passing cursory examinations and studying 
a few Reserve Officer Instruction Lessons, I was duly 
commissioned and received an impressive document signed 
by Herbert Hoover, the President of the United States, tes- 
tifying that I was a Second Lieutenant, Infantry Reserve. 

Having achieved this glorified station in life, I promptly 
forgot about it until a couple of years later when, again 
urged by the mob psychology of friends, I applied for 
and was granted two weeks’ active training at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. Fourteen days of heat, sleeping in tents, chiggers, 
and close order drill, broken by an interim weekend in 
Louisville, resulted a few months later in a promotion to 
the exalted rank of First Lieutenant, Infantry Reserve. This, 
for all intents and purposes, was to end forever my military 
career. 
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Ten years later, much to my amazement, I received in 
a red-bordered envelope, registered mail, special order #146 
from the War Department, Washington, dated 24 June 1941. 
Paragraph eleven started out, “By the direction of the 
President under the authority contained in public resolu- 
tion No. 96, etc., First Lieutenant Edmund F. Ball 
(O-286496) , Infantry Reserve, is ordered to active duty with 
the Air Corps effective 9 July 1941 with permanent station in 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, for duty with the Middletown 
Air Depot. On that date you will proceed from Muncie, 
etc., etc., etc.,” signed by order of the Secretary of War, 
G. C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, Official: E. S. Adams, Major 
General the Adjutant General. 

‘That was how it all started. 

After some frantic preparation and assurance to every- 
body that it was only a temporary thing, I wouldn’t be very 
far from home, that the duties would be neither hazardous 
nor burdensome, I took off for Fort Harrison for physical 
examination and induction. They couldn’t find anything 
wrong with me physically, outside of being a little jittery, 
confused and upset, so I wound up my affairs in Muncie and 
started out for Middletown, Pennsylvania, to arrive there 
on July 9th. 

This chronicle is only to have to do with my tour over- 
seas, which to me was the most interesting, so I will skip 
over briefly the experiences prior to my departure from this 
country for England. 

Along with a good many thousand other duped and 
disillusioned reserve officers I reported for active duty some 
six months prior to Pearl Harbor, was assigned to the post 
of Assistant Adjutant at the Middletown Air Depot at 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, where a kindly and understand- 
ing Commanding Officer, Colonel George Lundberg (later 
Major General) , did his best to try to make me and others 
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in the same status reasonably adequate and accurate fac- 
similes of officers in the United States Army. 

After about three months’ duty at Middletown I was 
transferred to Washington to attend the Army Industrial 
College for a nine weeks’ course—a combined Harvard 
Business School, Command and General Staff, and Army 
Emily Post. It was truly a wonderful experience but that 
is another story. 

After graduation from the Army Industrial College on 
December 24, 1941, I was transferred to the War Department, 
Office Chief of Staff G-4, where my duties had to do prin- 
cipally with Lend-Lease, computing and estimating the tre- 
mendous Russian and Chinese armies’ requirements that 
ran into astronomical figures. I hope these computations 
didn’t contribute materially to the upsetting of our national 
economy with the burden they imposed upon our industry 
to produce and our transportation facilities to deliver. 

That just about brings me up to June 14, 1942, and the 
beginning of this aimless, pointless and purely self-satisfy- 
ing chronicle. 
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PART ONE 


Around the Edges 


CHAPTER I 


Destination Unknown 


I WAS sitting in:my office in the Old Munitions Building 
in Washington, trying to compute how many shoelaces it 
would take to supply a Russian division on Lend-Lease 
and how many ship bottoms it would take to transport 
enough motor vehicles to outfit said division, when I re- 
ceived a telephone call from the office of Major General 
Mark Wayne Clark, then Chief of Staff of the Army 
Ground Forces, stationed at the Army War College; He said 
rather noncommittally that he was “going places’ and was 
in the process of organizing a headquarters to accompany 
him. Was I interested? I told him I appreciated the compli- 
ment, but could I think it over briefly and discuss it with my 
present superior officers? He said okay, call him back to- 
morrow. 

After a somewhat sleepless night, I talked the thing over 
with Major S. D. Ringsdorff, my immediate superior; with 
Colonel Sam Connelly, his boss; with Colonel Johnny Franks; 
and finally with General Henry Orand, who commanded 
our section of Headquarters Service of Supply, the official 
title of my Washington assignment. They agreed, I was 
glad to sense somewhat reluctantly, to my release. I tele- 
phoned Bob Morris, my brother-in-law, a graduate of An- 
napolis and then a Commander in the Regular Navy (our 
family’s only professional military man), who was stationed 
at Annapolis, and confirmed with him my feeling that I was 
in the army to fight a war and not to sit at a desk. That after- 
noon I called General Clark and told him that I would be 
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happy and proud to join him and that my release from my 
present assignment had been approved. 

Adding to the difficulty of my decision was the fact that 
not too many weeks before my wife, Isabel, with son Frank, 
age four, had returned to Muncie for the arrival of our sec- 
ond child. The experience at Middletown and the shifting 
around in Washington hadn’t been conducive to an easy 
pregnancy, if there is such a thing, and it was difficult to tell 
her now that only a few days after the arrival of an addi- 
tion to our family I would be leaving for overseas on an 
undetermined, undefined, and indefinite assignment. 

I wound up my affairs in Washington, arranged for a 
leave to Muncie, and left on June 17th to spend four days 
with Isabel, Frank and little baby Marilyn, who was born 
on the 15th of the previous month. On the 22nd I said 
goodbye, returned to Washington, checked out of Head- 
quarters Service of Supply and reported to the Headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces at the Army War College in Arlington. 
Here I found that I was being assigned to Headquarters, 
II Corps, which was General Clark’s new command, destina- 
tion unknown. 

On the 23rd I left Washington for Indiantown Gap, 
Pennsylvania, which was to be our staging depot, traveling 
there in a Dodge pickup truck, most uncomfortably, with 
a Lieutenant Colonel Tulley, Lieutenant Colonel Miner, 
and a Major Cooper, all of whom were later to receive com- 
mands after we got overseas. I have neglected to say that 
during my tour in the Chief of Staff, G-4 Section of the War 
Department I was finally promoted to the rank of Captain, 
which was very helpful in getting me a few privileges 
over and above the leavings for poor Lieutenants. 

At Indiantown Gap we were quartered in barracks, spent 
the days with physical examinations, having equipment is- 
sued including blankets, bedrolls, gas masks, field glasses, 
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pistols, and all sorts of formidable, ominous, and above all, 
heavy and bulky equipment. We got so many shots for 
tetanus, typhoid, typhus, and all sorts of things that I am sure 
the injections from one needle ran out through the hole 
previously punctured by another. One day I got leave and 
went back to my original station at Middletown Air Depot, 
saw Ronnie Stephens (who wound up making the Air Force 
his career), Colonel Lundberg, Colonel Clark, and many 
other old friends, who all seemed somewhat jealous of my 
overseas assignment. Colonel Lundberg, bless his heart, 
much to the consternation of the civilian in charge of the 
Supply Section in the Depot, ordered issued to me an air 
mattress, which I carried all through the war. I am sure it 
saved my life many times over by preventing sleepless 
nights on hard cots in England, terrazzo floors in North 
Africa, rugged rocky ground in Sicily, in foxholes under 
olive trees and on hard floors of deserted villas in Italy. 

On Sunday, the 28th, Diggie (my sister) and Bob Morris 
came up from Annapolis and we had dinner together at 
the Hotel Hershey in Hershey where we spent the night. 
It was a fine evening and long to be remembered. It turned 
out to be my last night in a bed with sheets for a long, long 
time. 

On Monday we were told that we would probably be in 
this staging area for several days, but I just had a hunch 
that this would not be the case. Knowing that Mother was 
in New York, I telephoned her and asked her if she couldn’t 
come out for the night and have dinner with me. I met her 
at Harrisburg, drove out to Indiantown Gap and found that 
our unit had been put on the alert for shipment and that 
we were supposed to be confined to our area. I didn’t check 
in, nevertheless, until after a good dinner at the Hershey 
Hotel, a little visit and a chance to say goodbye. 

The next day everybody was routed out of bed early, 
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had breakfast and loaded onto trucks with our baggage and 
equipment at about 7:45. We left by a jerkwater troop train 
from Litchfield, had a long hot ride in uncomfortable day 
coaches to Jersey City where we detrained and caught a ferry 
boat waiting there to take us to Brooklyn. Everyone had 
to carry his own baggage and it was a wonder some of the 
older officers didn’t have a stroke or a heart attack before 
they got on board our troopship. All of our movements were 
screened. We were not permitted to leave the docks, place 
telephone calls or make ourselves conspicuous in any way. 
At about 3:30 in the afternoon we boarded the U.S.S. Mon- 
terey, the former Matson Line Luxury Liner, which in peace- 
ful days had cruised from San Francisco to Honolulu and 
on down to Australia. 

We had expected to be on board for several days before 
sailing, but much to our surprise we felt the ship in motion 
early in the morning and by 5:00 we were pulling out into 
the river and headed for the open sea. Everyone went up 
on deck to see the New York skyline go by and to take 
a last look at the Statue of Liberty. Soon we picked up 
the rest of the convoy off Ambrose Light and found that it 
consisted of seven troop transports including ours; one 
battleship, the Texas; one cruiser, the Philadelphia; twelve 
destroyers; two blimps and many land planes which flew 
overhead as long as they were within flying distance of land. 

The weather was beautiful and I felt more like a spec- 
tator viewing somewhat abstractedly a beautiful and spec- 
tacular drama than an actual participant in a grim un- 
dertaking. 


CHAPTER II 


Troop Transport 


THE SHIP was so crowded that it could serve only two meals 
a day, but these meals were terrific and there was no excuse 
for anyone, officers or enlisted men, to be hungry or to find 
the slightest reason for complaint. Breakfast, which was 
served in three different shifts or seatings from 7:30 to 10:15, 
offered fresh fruit, cereals, fish, eggs, bacon, roast beef, 
ham, roast lamb, hot cakes, rolls, jam, coffee, tea, milk and 
cocoa, all in great abundance. Dinner, again served in three 
seatings starting at 4:00 and ending at 6:45, had choices of 
soup, fancy egg dishes, roast beef, vegetable, baked potatoes, 
cold meats, chocolate, rolls, cheddar cheese, choice of drinks 
and fresh fruits to top it all off. The GI food wasn’t quite 
so fancy, but it was good and there was plenty of it. Never 
until we returned to the States were we so sumptuously and 
so beautifully fed. 

With about seven thousand troops on board we were 
jammed into every possible cubbyhole. Our stateroom during 
a peacetime cruise was planned to accommodate two people. 
We had eight officers crammed into it with all their equip- 
ment and paraphernalia so we didn’t rattle around very 
much. There was plenty of room on deck and in the lounges, 
however, so we never felt too cramped. All the beautiful 
trimmings and fittings of the ship were covered over with 
burlap and plywood. I remember one space which must 
have been a very luxurious sort of forward lounge complete 
with a fish pond and fountain that had been converted 
into a very convenient, useful and serviceable latrine. 
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By the third day out a heavy fog had settled in. It was 
rumored that two transports had been lost from the convoy 
and I learned later that actually one of the ships had been 
torpedoed. We spent our time at boat drills and practicing 
getting the GIs up out of the hold of the boat and onto 
decks nearest their lifeboats in case of emergency. We wore 
life jackets, steel helmets and pistols continually. I was as- 
signed as traffic officer on C Deck in the midship foyer. 
This meant that in case of an alarm or a_ torpedoing 
three other officers and I were to descend to CG Deck in the 
middle foyer to see to it that no traffic jams developed, 
keep down any hysteria, and after we were sure that this 
deck and those below it had been cleared, close all portholes, 
then follow in behind and proceed to the deck above. 
By the end of the trip we got pretty well-trained and could 
clear out the hold and have all the seven thousand troops 
on deck and standing by their respective lifeboats within 
a matter of something like three minutes. 

On the fourth day our course seemed to change from 
a generally northeasterly direction to a westerly course. This 
gave some of our amateur pilots and convoy commodores 
much concern and many opportunities for quoting authori- 
tative scuttlebutt that the convoy was hopelessly lost, that 
we were being diverted to Iceland, that we were going to 
land in Labrador, and all sorts of similarly juicy rumors. It 
did develop, we found out later, that the convoy was follow- 
ing the edge of the Nova Scotia banks, actually going into 
the St. Lawrence River mouth almost as far as Halifax as 
a part of our evasive tactics and also to pass over shallow 
shoals where submarines could not safely follow. On the 8th, 
now eight days out, the weather cleared a little and it was 
interesting to watch the destroyers come alongside the battle- 
ship and cruiser to take on fuel through big hoses which 
were dropped overside to them. It was quite an operation 
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to execute while following a zig-zagging course in submarine- 
infested waters, but successfully completed without incident. 

On the 10th we had quite a lot of excitement when the 
alarm for battle stations sounded. ‘Two aircraft, picked up by 
radar, approached and turned out to be British flying boats 
come out to meet us. Radio silence had prevented an ex- 
change of identification and we were cautious about ap- 
proaching each other for fear of starting some shooting. The 
British planes finally landed on the water ahead of us and 
let the convoy come up to them. 

Since ours was the flagship, we were permitted to go up 
in relays on the Captain’s bridge with the Convoy Com- 
modore and do a little kibitzing as to how they ran the ship. 
On the 11th, from that vantage point, we got our first sight 
of land—Ireland. 

Due to the crowded conditions of the ship, the GI’s had 
a tough time, being forced to stay below for 48 hours and 
then come up on deck for another 48-hour turn. They slept 
in stairways, companionways on the decks and in every 
conceivable place. During the whole trip I heard no com- 
plaints or grumbling and along with other officers estab- 
lished a great and lasting respect for the American GI. 
Groups singing “You Are My Sunshine,” accompanied by 
mouth organs and guitars, established it as the theme song of 
the trip and every time I hear it I think of GI’s and troop- 
ships and dusk falling over the ocean. 

Having the battleship Texas along with us was a great 
morale booster and when we could see her through the fog 
we thought what a comforting thing it was to have all this 
fire power as our escort. I mentioned sometime later to a 
Naval officer friend of mine in London how fine it was to be 
escorted by a battleship and he said, “ ‘Escorted,’ hell! You 
were escorting her!” ‘Then I did remember that she was al- 
ways strangely in the middle of the convoy where she had the 
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protection of all of our troopships, a battleship being par- 
ticularly vulnerable to submarine attack because of her very 
deep draft. 

Altogether it was a very pleasant voyage (if the objec- 
tive hadn’t been so grim), with reasonably pleasant, mild 
weather, gently rolling seas, good food, crowded but ade- 
quate quarters, and good company. On the 12th day early in 
the morning we sailed into the Firth of Clyde, Scotland, and 
anchored in one of its many arms which extended back into 
the rolling Scottish hillside. The water around us was liter- 
ally packed with the partly sunken hulks of ships which 
either had been bombed or so badly damaged in the Dunkirk 
withdrawal that they had been brought in here and allowed 
to sink. Barrage balloons were very much in evidence and 
each ship in the harbor, including little tug boats, had her 
own individual balloon trailing overhead or behind like little 
boys coming home from the circus. It was an unusually clear 
day for Scotland; the hills were bright green, the waters deep 
blue, and the sunken ships, gray warships around us, barrage 
balloons, evidences of anti-aircraft emplacements all seemed 
strangely out of keeping, but grimly beautiful. 


CHAPTER aie 


Welcome to England 


SOON after anchoring, General Clark, who had flown over 
a few days ahead, came alongside to greet us and briefly look 
over his new command. 

We disembarked about 3:00 in the afternoon onto a 
small lighter and landed at the docks of Greenock for en- 
training. Here we were served coffee and doughnuts by 
Scottish Red Cross girls who were dressed in short-sleeved 
cotton or gingham dresses, befitting, they said, to the fine 
warm summer sunshine. To us it was cold and most were 
comfortable in overcoats or trench coats. 

After finally getting assembled, gathering up our equip- 
ment and lugging it to the tracks, we entrained on a special 
troop train waiting on the siding for us. Six of us were 
jammed into a compartment—cold, crowded, and hungry. 
We got some cold Spam about 10:00 that night, which was the 
only food we had for twenty-four hours. It was a miserable 
trip. We couldn’t lie down, couldn’t stand up, and couldn’t 
really sit comfortably, crowded as we were and surrounded 
by luggage. We were a pretty bedraggled bunch when we 
arrived at our destination, the little town of Luddershall in 
southern England. Our arrival in England was supposed to 
have been top secret, but all along the way as we passed 
through English towns crowds of people lined the tracks, 
waving the V-for-Victory sign, and seemed very much aware 
of our coming. Actually we were the first American troops 
to land in England. Passing through Coventry, we saw our 
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first really bombed-out city and it was a shock to realize 
how close we were getting to the war. 

At Luddershall, after the usual period of confusion, we 
loaded into trucks and were transported to Tidworth Bar- 
racks. 

Tidworth Barracks consisted of a cluster of gloomy 
red brick buildings—a regular British army post of ancient 
vintage. Here we were quartered and placed on British 
rations, mostly porridge without milk or sugar, a tough 
gristly mutton, brussel sprouts or cabbage, ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam. 

Shortly after our arrival General Clark had us assembled 
in a sort of gymnasium where he made a welcoming address 
and told us something of the general plan for the days 
ahead. He reminded us that we were the first American 
troops in England outside of General Headquarters per- 


| sonnel, that we were to be models of decorum, make the 


right impression, uphold the honor of the United States 
Army, learn to love our allies and hate our enemies. 

In due course I was assigned to the Air Section headed by 
Colonel Guy H. Gale, a regular Army Air Force officer with 
many years of active flying behind him. He was once National 
Guard unit instructor in Indianapolis and we had many 
friends in common. He was a grand person. I became very 
fond of him and while I did not stay in his section too long 
I did keep in touch with him throughout the war and after- 
wards contrived to exchange Christmas greetings for many 
years. Irving Lemaux, of Indianapolis, then an enlisted man 
but later commissioned, was also assigned to the Section. 

One day, walking home from the village, I met a Mrs. 
Trevelyn, who invited me to her home which she shared 
with a Mr. and Mrs. Maidlow at the little village with the 
story-book name of Shipton-Bellingsworth, near ‘Tidworth 
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Barracks. It was reached by a pleasant walk over some low 
hills and through a fairly heavily wooded section. They 
served hare stew, which was about the only type of meat 
they could get, and obviously considered that they had 
layed out quite a banquet. It was a good meal and I had 
a very pleasant evening, enjoying the hospitality of some 
British people who didn’t seem quite so reserved and austere 
as their reputation had led us to expect. 

Tidworth Barracks were unheated, bare and cold despite 
the fact that it was the middle of summer. We needed all 
the blankets we could get to keep warm at night. We slept 
on hard British army cots made of heavy iron pipe with 
canvas stretched between in lieu of springs or mattresses. 
After awhile we learned it was more comfortable and 
warmer to sleep on the floor if we were fortunate enough 
to have an air mattress as was I—thanks to Colonel Lundberg! 

One day I had the so-called “Bunny Patrol’ with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Myers. Colonel Myers later became a Major 
General and commanded one of our divisions in France. It 
was the job of the Bunny Patrol detail to see that all Ameri- 
can soldiers were properly dressed and making a good im- 
pression on their British Allies. Neat uniforms, neckties, and, 
strangely enough, gas masks were the uniform and any omis- 
sions had to be reported for reprimand or disciplinary action. 
Our greatest excitement was when we flushed one poor 
flabbergasted GI out of some shrubbery where he had been 
doing a good job of getting acquainted with one of our 
Allies, namely a rather attractive British ATS. The job 
he did of saluting, straightening up his uniform and scram- 
bling out of the bushes should be recorded somewhere on 
the pages of history with a sound recording of the giggles 
of the red-faced English girl. 

After four or five miserable and gloomy days in old Tid- 
worth Barracks, we were moved to our new II Corps Head- 
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quarters at Longford Castle on an estate just outside of 
Salisbury. We were shifted around according to rank, some 
in better caretakers’ cottages and tenant houses around the 
| grounds, some in the castle itself. A few lesser ones such 
__as I were quartered in temporary wood shacks, formerly used 
by a British anti-aircraft unit which had been stationed 
here during the Blitz. 

Longford Castle was a strange conglomeration of masonry 
and mortar. Its chief architectural features were three towers 
supposed to represent the Holy Trinity. These towers were 
joined together by a varied assortment of architecture. 
Generations and generations of the Longford family had 
added wings and towers and ruined whatever architectural 
| beauties it might have had at one time. It was said that this 
_. castle was built in the period of history when structures of 
_ this kind, formerly used as fortifications, were being con- 
| verted to residences and that it incorporated all the bad 
features of each and the good features of neither. The 
grounds, however, were magnificent, with the Avon River 
flowing past the rear of the castle, clear as crystal and 
heavily stocked with trout. 

The surrounding countryside was really beautiful—roll- 
ing with green, grand old trees, narrow lanes and quaint little 
villages. Salisbury Cathedral with its slender spire dom- 
inated the scene and could be seen from our headquarters. 
It is the highest church spire in all of England and, being 
such a prominent landmark, was used during the days of the 
Blitz as a check point for German planes. ‘They frequently 
flew to it for orientation, used it almost as a pylon as they 
took their compass heading from there to their objective. 
The Cathedral itself was never bombed although many places 
around Salisbury were struck. The interior of the Cathedral 
is filled with thin pillars and clusters like those on a pipe 
organ which are beautiful in detail but when looked at en 
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masse give somewhat the appearance of a pipefitter’s night- | 


mare. 


everyone was required to dress completely, leave the build- 


ings we were in and descend into deep slit trenches which | 
were usually partially filled with mud and water. This was | 
an extremely disagreeable experience at 4:00 in the morning | 
and after a few times at it we became thoroughly disgusted — 


with the whole procedure. 


Our best and most exciting drill occurred one day when | 
we were assembled in a woods behind the castle, being given | 
instructions in the use of gas masks. At the early part of the | 
drill the chemical warfare officer in charge, in order to 
make a suitable impression, without warning sounded the | 


gas alarm. There was much confusion as officers tried to re- 
move their masks from their cases, spilling onto the ground 
shoestrings, toothbrushes, soap, extra socks, whiskey bottles, 
and an assorted accumulation of almost everything. The 
drill officer made his point! ‘Toward the end of the drill two 
planes flew very low directly overhead—which were later 
identified as German ME 109’s. ‘The course, or at least the 
personnel, of the war might have been considerably altered 
had they known this group of officers was assembled in the 
woods below and dropped their bombs on that juicy target 
instead of scoring a couple of near-misses on the railroad 
downtown. 

The days at Salisbury were quite nice, almost peaceful. 
We tried to keep ourselves busy getting acquainted with the 
British units around us, looking over areas that could be 
used for the quartering of troops yet to arrive, having con- 
ferences on what types of special schools should be inaugu- 
rated for training of troops, locating fields that could be 


It was rather pleasant at Longford Castle, not too much | 
to do, a few little chores and some training details. We had | 
frequent air-raid warnings, usually at night, during which | 
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"| used for the training of artillery liaison and observation 


planes, and all sorts of things that, in retrospect, seem very : 
incidental and inconsequential towards the winning of the 
war. I bought a bicycle from an enterprising GI who had the 
agency and toured the countryside during times when I was 
off duty. On one day off I took a bus to Bournemouth on 
the southern coast of England, had a wonderful lobster lunch 
and saw much of the coastal defenses. One evening when I 
was in Salisbury on patrol duty I ran into Captain John 
Hayes from Sullivan, Indiana, and Leland, Michigan, and ar- 
ranged to have supper with him at the Lion’s Head Inn where 
a couple of Hoosiers had a fine reunion. One of my incon- 
sequential assignments took me to the airdrome at Old 
Sarum. On the way back I stopped at Stonehenge and saw 
those large megalithic rocks that were placed there in some 
mystic pattern by a prehistoric cult thought to be the 
Druids. I saw them just at sunset and was reminded of 
paintings I have seen of the same scene exhibited in many 
art collections—a beautiful, mysterious, and awe-inspiring 
sight. | 

Our II Corps Headquarters under General Clark’s com- 
mand was actually a large cadre of officers of various ranks 
and experiences to be used as the nucleus for other head- 
quarters to be set up in England. Most of us eventually 
wound up in Allied Force Headquarters in London. Some 
few remained with the II Corps when it became really a 
fighting unit, and others were siphoned off into various com- 
mands, headquarters and units. Day by day our ranks thinned 
out with people mysteriously packing up and leaving with 
orders ‘to report to London, to Liverpool, Manchester, or 
little towns about England with strange story-book names. 

One day I went to London with Captain Henry Gray 
from Florida. Our trip was delayed a little by an air raid 
which caused some damage near the railroad station, but 
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we got into London about seven that evening and went to 
Grosvenor House in the long English twilight, which lasts 
at that time of year until about eleven. We saw something 
of the heavily bombed areas and I was greatly shocked by 
the effect and change since I had last seen London in 1936. 
The next day I did a little shopping and had lunch at the 
famous Simpson’s, which had changed much in food since 
the good old days. Still there were the traditional serving 
tables with their huge silver-covered platters, which in hap- 
pier and better times were rolled about the floor to the tables 
of patrons for serving tremendous roasts and sides of beef 
or mutton. My serving arrived with the same flourish, pomp 
and ceremony of more opulent days, with much sharpening 
of knives and waving of forks. ‘The silver cover was removed, 
revealing one poor, scrawny pigeon from which the head 
waiter proceeded to slice off a small sliver of meat. In the 
afternoon I went to visit the Inner and the Outer Temple 
where Templar Masonry had some of its historic origins 
and I saw sadly and somewhat bitterly that both had been 
completely destroyed by bombs during the Blitz. ‘The Little 
Round Church I had visited in 1936, which had been built 
in 1090, was completely gutted, leaving the walls alone 
standing. Effigies of the knights covering the graves of those 
who had participated in the First, Second and Third Cru- 
sades and had lain peacefully in that little church for 
centuries were completely destroyed. A memento of another 
violent era gone forever! 

One day General Clark, Colonel Gale and some others 
flew to Ireland on an inspection trip and due to fog and 
bad weather almost had to land in Free Ireland, where, 
if discovered, they would have been interned for the dura- 
tion of the war. That certainly would have altered some 
of the pages of history. 

On August 19 there was around the headquarters a feel- 
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ing of great tenseness. We were ordered to wear sidearms and 
helmets all day. It was rumored that there had been a big 
Commando raid on French soil. It was certain that the Second 
Front had not yet started, for we knew that we would all 
have participated in such a major undertaking. ‘There was 
considerable German air activity throughout the day and 
night and we stood five air raid alarms. It turned out that 
this was the occasion of the famous Dieppe raid in which 
the Canadians took such a terrible beating. Several of our 
officers and a few troops were in it, sent for the experience. 
According to the critiques afterwards, this raid, costly in 
casualties as it was, had served four very useful purposes: 
(1) It had tested equipment; (2) it gave experience for 
future raids, or possibly even major landings; (3) it drew 
out the German Air Force to such an extent that our planes 
were able to shoot down approximately 200 German fighters; 
and (4) it kept quiet the Canadians, who had been in- 
sisting that they see some kind of action and not be just 
left sitting in England to rot. 

If the attacking force had not had the bad luck in the 
Channel to run into a German convoy which sounded the 
alarm, the raid might have been extremely successful. 

Day by day our Headquarters became quieter and 
quieter and more and more officers mysteriously disappeared. 
Shortly afterwards I learned that a channel-crossing opera- 
tion, given the code name of “Sledge-Hammer,” had been 
planned to supersede the major operation designated as 
“Roundup,” originally set for the summer of 1943. ‘‘Sledge- 
Hammer” was to be staged in 1942 primarily to take the pres- 
sure of the Germans off the Russians, who were having a bad 
time at Stalingrad, and also to relieve Montgomery, who was 
having more than a handful of trouble dealing with Rommel, 
the “Desert Fox,” at Tobruk in Libya. Gradually this plan 
was abandoned because of the shortage of equipment, espe- 
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cially landing craft, together with the short period of good 
weather remaining during which a channel-crossing operation 
could be launched. Finally it became evident that the only 
operation that could be undertaken with a fair prospect of 
success at this time of year would be an invasion of North 
Africa. We at Salisbury, along with hundreds of thousands of 
others, were just sitting around the edges waiting to be moved 
into position when the master plan was finally completed. 

We attended church services every Sunday. It is surpris- 
ing how religious one becomes, lonely, away from home and 
loved ones, and perhaps a little bit scared. I developed a 
tremendous admiration for the many chaplains of all creeds 
that served and cheered and comforted and sometimes died 
in the service of God and country. 

Finally my turn came and on August 24 I got a telephone 
call from General Clark to come to London. I went there the 
next morning, met Major Lawrence B. Meacham of Balti- 
more, a classmate of General Clark’s at West Point, who was 
serving as General’s Aide. I saw General Clark and found 
that I was to be assigned to his office in London. Meacham 
had become the General’s Aide following an embarrassing 
incident in Longford Castle when the Aide who accom- 
panied him from the States had a slight accident. This Aide 
was Lt. Lex Barker, later to receive fame and glory as one 
of the long line of “Tarzans of the Apes” in the movies 
following the retirement of Johnny Weissmuller from the 
role. I learned later the General felt that he was due for a 
new Aide anyway, but apparently this particular incident 
clinched the decision. One day at Longford Castle the Gen- 
eral, who had just received his third star, had a group 
of distinguished visitors present—General Eisenhower, a 
couple of British dignitaries, and a few Naval officers. He 
buzzed his buzzer impatiently for his handsome Aide, who 
arrived promptly on the scene resplendent in cavalry boots 
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and atguillette, came sharply to attention on the highly 
waxed marble floor in front of the desk. But his feet kept 
right on going. Result: a colossal prat fall in the midst of 
all the assembled dignitaries. The next day Lex Barker left 
for even deeper southern England where he was assigned to 
a quartermaster truck convoy unit for the duration as far as 
I know. Meacham, a tin can manufacturer in civilian life, 
was quite a change and contrast from the handsome Lex 
Barker, the not-too-long-to-be Tarzan of the movies. 

The recommendation for my promotion to rank of 
Major went through in the intervening days before my going 
to London. Nothing came of it for quite some time because 
of my transfer and the general confusion as usual at Head- 
quarters, especially when something as big as this pending 
operation was involved. 


CHAPTER IV 


London, Allied Force Headquarters 
and Planning for “Torch” 


SEPTEMBER fifth, on a telephone order from London, I 
packed everything, immediately caught a 2:30 train and ar- 
rived in the city at 4:30 that afternoon. I found, much to 
my surprise, that I was to be assigned as another Aide to 
General Clark. My assigned quarters were at the South 
Kensington Hotel, which was a long way from Norfolk 
House on St. James Square where I was to report for work. 
A big city in a blackout is a never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
and the task of finding a hotel one has never seen nor heard 
of before becomes an appalling undertaking. But find it I 
did, tired and, as usual, confused. 

The next day I moved nearer to the center of town to 
the Goring Hotel, which was much closer to Headquarters 
and the one where Isabel and I stayed for a while when 
we were in London in 1936. At Headquarters in Norfolk 
House, Lawrence Meacham, Jack Beardwood and General 
Clark oriented me somewhat concerning the plans for 
“Torch,” the code name for the landing in North Africa. I 
was very much surprised at the program, as I had fully an- 
ticipated that our next assignment would be an invasion 
directly into France, which showed how little I knew about 
top over-all strategy. ‘The next two or three days various 
officers in the G-2 Section acquainted me with more details 
of the proposed landings on the north coast of North Africa, 
Casablanca, Rabat, Oran and Algiers. The amount of in- 
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formation we had on North African terrain, climate, people, 
cities, was both amazing and reassuring. 

I had lunch with Len Frazier and Tom Morton, Navy 
friends of Diggie and Bob Morris. Frazier was an Aide to 
Admiral Hewitt. On the same day I went to General Eisen- 
hower’s Headquarters to pick up some papers, and there 
in the outer office, much to my surprise, found PFC (the 
highest rank he ever consistently held) Charles W. White, 
former reporter, later columnist for the Muncie Press, and 
free-lance writer. Charlie and I talked Muncie-talk and 
visited while the Generals and the war waited. 

The planning for a major operation such as we. were 
about to become involved in is terrifically complicated. The 
endless details are fantastically involved and almost over- 
whelming. The major problem at the moment was to find 
enough ships throughout the world to carry the intricate 
cargoes and personnel which had to be assembled from two 
continents and converge them in a coordinated attack on 
three and possibly four major objectives. 

On September 13, I sat in on an air conference with Gen- 
eral Howard “Pinky” Craig, Colonel Norstad, and Colonel 
Vandenburg, the latter two of whom eventually became 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army Air Corps, Norstad succeeding 
Vandenburg. Also present was Air Marshall Sir William 
Welsh, RAF. Plans were discussed for the fly-out of aircraft 
from Great Britain. The chief problem, and a very serious 
one, was the bottleneck to North Africa, the air field at 
Gibraltar. This field consisted of just one rather narrow 
strip from which literally hundreds, and maybe even thou- 
sands, of planes would have to be landed and dispatched as 
the attack began. Aircraft would need to be refueled, armed; 
personnel fed, briefed; engines, planes, and equipment all 
given a final check-over; and an unbelievable amount of de- 
tail taken care of in a few short hours. Many of the planes 
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were to leave Gibraltar with bombing and attack missions 
assigned, but with no point of return. They simply had to 
hope that coastal air fields in North Africa would be cap- 
tured by our invading troops by the time they would be 
forced to land. It was calculated that many of the ships 
would find no air fields at all after they had accomplished 
their mission and would simply be crash-landed or their 
crews would bail out and hope eventually to find themselves 
in friendly hands. 

During all this confusion my request for a pilot rating 
came through with a turn-down and the recommendation 
that a rating of liaison pilot be granted; so back it went 
through channels again. 

During lulls in the work, afternoons off, and sometimes 
in the evenings, we simply reverted to being American tour- 
ists. One day I toured London with a couple of Colonels, 
seeing the sights and going through the Tower of London. 
It wasn’t much different from the rubber-neck trips of pre- 
war days with guides, taxi drivers, descriptive booklets 
for sale, and all the rest, except that all the sightseers were 
in uniform. Incidentally, a walk through Hyde Park in the 
dark in a blackout was quite an experience. If you can 
imagine one of our public parks in a large, crowded city 
on a warm summer night with all the lights out, you can 
perhaps visualize what I mean. The “wild life’ prevalent 
and in action, heard but not seen, was an amazing experience. 

Blackouts are a never-to-be-forgotten thing. A huge city 
living, working, eating, drinking, playing in complete dark- 
ness is amazing. ‘Taxis, driven by men physically handicapped 
or too old for military service, whizzed by unerringly with 
no more than little slit lights on the fenders so pedestrians 
could see them coming and duck. ‘The so-called “‘late’”’ shows, 
both movie and stage, started at six o’clock in the evening 
because of the difficulties of traveling after dark. Night clubs 
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and pubs seemed to flourish behind dark curtains, and, of 
course, the cloak of darkness over a big city furnished ample 
opportunity for all the furtive creatures who operate under 
the cover of darkness—streetwalkers, pickpockets, purse- 
snatchers, and thugs had ample opportunity to ply their 
trades after dark with impunity. I was amazed that crime 
wasn’t more prevalent than it appeared to be under these 
conditions—great credit to the British people, the London 
“Bobbies” and Scotland Yard. 

In Norfolk House on St. James Square almost continu- 
ous conferences were held by high-ranking officials, diplo- 
mats and officers—Army, Navy, United States, British, and 
sometimes French. At one point the decision was nearly 
reached to delay the operations because of the shortage of 
ships. I sat in on several conferences merely as a lowly staff 
officer and listened to the problems being discussed and the 
decisions reached by persons who were on the threshold of 
making names for themselves that would go down in history. 
Eisenhower, Doolittle, Clark, “Beetle” Smith, and Gruenther 
were in constant attendance at these meetings. It always has 
amused me to remember that one of my little functions was 
to be down at the door when General Eisenhower was ex- 
pected to come in for a conference and vouch for him, tell 
the Military Police on guard that I could identify this person 
and he was okay so that he could enter without bothering 
to show his AGO identification card. 

Another one of my little jobs was to arrange the table 
for the conferences with place cards, paper, pencils, agenda 
of the meeting, and any other documents that might be 
necessary. Protocol was exceedingly important and each 
seat had to be arranged by rank. General Eisenhower, al- 
though he was outranked by many of the British officers 
present, always sat in the center since he had been desig- 
nated Commander-in-Chief. General Clark, as his Deputy, sat 
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on his right. General Smith, as Chief of Staff, was on his 
left; General Gruenther, Deputy Chief of Staff, on Clark’s 
right; and the rest then alternated right to left according 
to rank on down the line. I recall one General who came in 
unexpectedly from Ireland, thereby causing quite a furor 
and necessitating a complete rearrangement of the seating. 

At the staff conferences when I actually acted as secretary, 
taking notes of the proceedings and writing up the minutes 
afterwards, I was always impressed by the manner in which 
General Eisenhower presided and how he handled situations 
tactfully, pulling together so many different and strong 
personalities of both the British and American armed 
services. Most of the officers present were of equal rank 
and many, particularly British, outranked him several grades, 
but they obviously respected him, admired his judgment, 
and when a decision was reached there was no dissenting. 
It was prophetic of the kind of job he was to do best later 
as President of the United States. 

By the 19th, the air plan was completed. It called for 
an umbrella protection of convoys and a tremendous concen- 
tration of aircraft at Gibraltar, which, of course, was the 
concern of all since a determined bombing attack by the 
enemy on that small strip would completely nullify the ef- 
fectiveness of the air plan for the operation. The advance 
fighter planes were scheduled to land in North Africa, start- 
ing D-Day just as soon as the airfields of Maison Blanche 
at Algiers, LaSenia, and Casablanca were cleared of the 
enemy. There was to be an advance fly-in of paratroopers 
with instructions to the pilots of the C-47’s to land their 
planes where they could and the best they could after drop- 
ping their passengers. Many of the planes and crews, of 
course, were lost, some landed in various parts of Africa, 
a few got back to Gibraltar, and some actually landed in 
Spain. Late on D-Day, C-47’s were to start flying, bringing in 
cargoes of carefully pre-planned personnel and supplies. 
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D-Day was set for November 7, just a little over a month 
away. Considering the many minute pieces which had to 
be put together, it was a miracle of planning and until the 
very last minute seemed almost impossible to accomplish. 
Every time a major decision was imminent, and sometimes 
simply for the purpose of visiting him and bringing him 
up to date, General Eisenhower and General Clark had to 
go to the Prime Minister’s country place, Chequers, or to 
10 Downing Street. Sometimes General Gruenther would 
go, or General Smith, alternating as best they could. We 
who were close to General Clark always dreaded one of these 
visits because he invariably returned tired, worn out, and 
in a bad frame of mind. The Prime Minister’s rugged con- 
stitution, bottle of brandy, and heavy cigars would keep 
them up until all hours of the night discussing every situa- 
tion in great detail—a procedure which would completely 
wear out his younger associates who were required to be 
at work at an early hour the next morning. 

Returning to my quarters one night after late duty and 
dinner at the Coq d’Or or Odinino’s (I’ve forgotten which) 
where I sometimes went for a change of atmosphere, I hap- 
pened to pass a drunk on the street. He stopped me and in 
a very serious and confidential tone of voice said, ‘“There is 
a covey of Rear Admirals aboard and I should advise you 
to aim well ahead.” He then shook hands and went solemnly 
but unsteadily on his way. His remarks proved to be some- 
what prophetic. At General Eisenhower’s staff meeting the 
next day too many Naval officers showed up and several of 
them were extremely disgruntled because there weren't 
enough seats provided at the conference table. 


AUNORNEGT DE NT 


It was either this same meeting or one a couple of days 
later, at any rate not much more than 30 days before D-Day, 
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when an incident was reported that I have always remem- 
bered. It demonstrated on what a fine thread major events 
in history can sometimes hang. It was reported that a British 
plane flying to Gibraltar had crashed in Portugal. The pilot 
carried with him the complete plans for “Torch,” including 
D-Day, H-Hour, the points of landing and all details of the 
operation. These plans were to have been delivered per- 
sonally to General Mason-McFarlane, the Commanding Gen- 
eral at Gibraltar. ‘The pilot was killed and the documents 
which he should have destroyed before the crash were found 
on his body by the Portuguese police. The documents were 
turned over to our military attaché in Lisbon but it was a 
well-known fact that Portugal was quite pro-Nazi, that there 
was much German military personnel in the country, and 
there was every possibility that, although the stamps and seals 
of the packet were apparently intact, they could have been 
opened and resealed by skilled operators and we would never 
know the difference. The German Intelligence, which oper- 
ated freely in Portugual, might then have in their possession 
a copy of our entire plan. The decision was made that it 
was too late to change and we would have to proceed know- 
ing of the possibility of the enemy’s having advance knowl- 
edge of our operation. 

I am sure that the incident referred to above must 
have been the inspiration for the British Intelligence’s 
macabre plan of deception they later employed in throwing 
off the enemy with complete success. A book has since been 
written and a movie made of the affair entitled The Man 
Who Never Was by Ewen Montagu, the British Intelligence 
Officer who is credited with conceiving the plan. Those who 
read the book, which is based on actual facts, will recall that 
the body of a young man of military age was packed in dry 
ice and shipped in a sealed container from England by a 
submarine to a spot off the shores of Huelva, Spain, 130 
miles north of Gibraltar. ‘There it was thrown overboard 
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dressed in the uniform of a British Major. On the body was 
placed an official pouch containing what appeared to be 
plans for an invasion of Sardinia and the Peloponnesus with 
a diversionary attack on Sicily. The body bore in the pouch 
a personal letter dated April 30, 1943, from Lord Louis 
Mountbatten addressed to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, indicating that “Major Martin” was a trusted 
courier. On May 2, the British Vice Consul in Madrid was 
advised that the body had been found, and on May 13 the 
faked documents were returned through diplomatic chan- 
nels. Reports revealed after the war indicated that the Ger- 
man High Command had been completely fooled. Admiral 
Doenitz, for example, recorded in his diary: 


The Fiihrer does not agree that the most likely invasion 
point is Sicily. He believes that the discovered Anglo- 
American order confirms that the attack will be directed 
mainly against Sardinia and the Peloponnesus. 


Referring to the project by its code name, General, the 
Right Honorable Lord Ismay, British Chief of Staff, said to 
Winston Churchill: ‘““Those who landed in Sicily as well as 
their families can be especially grateful for the success of 
‘Operation Mincemeat.’”’ 

The deception was so successful that it actually diverted 
one Panzer Division to Greece, a reinforced division to 
Sardinia, R-Boats to North Sicily and Corsica, and caused 
the relaying of mine fields away from Sicily where the 
actual landing was made. It was a doubly interesting incident 
to me because I am certain that I saw where the idea origi- 
nated and later I participated in the invasion of Sicily where 
resistance was greatly reduced by the effectiveness of the 
deception. 

* * * 


General Clark, Colonel Slocum, Colonel Eason (British) , 
and Jack Beardwood left on September 23 for the United 
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States to deliver some top-secret documents and give a per- 
sonal report on the status of planning to President Roosevelt 
and General Marshall. They returned on October 1, and Jack 
in his usual, very lucid editorial manner told of an eventful 
trip: engine trouble going across, the excitement of deliver- 
ing secret documents to the President and Chief of Staff, and 
a very brief telepone conversation with Isabel. 

For a few hectic days I was drawn into the office of the 
Secretary of the General Staff, handling, distributing, classi- 
fying and filing all cables and correspondence. This was the 
nerve center of the entire Headquarters and was an ex- 
tremely interesting but nerve-racking assignment. Every 
communication, both in-coming and out-going, after they 
were decoded on receipt and before they were coded for 
transmission, passed through the Secretary’s office. Each had 
to be coordinated, distributed with copies to the proper of- 
ficers; follow-ups had to be arranged, answers sent out 
promptly, proper records made for future reference, and, of 
course, precautionary measures taken to prevent their falling 
into the wrong hands. Each communication was secret, 
some marked top-secret, and a few came marked “Eyes Only” 
and that meant for the eyes of General Eisenhower only. 
We, however, received them, read them, and recorded them 
before the Commander-in-Chief himself had an opportunity 
to see them. Colonel Dan Gilmer, a brilliant, but high- 
strung, nervous, and at times erratic officer, graduate of 
West Point, was the Secretary of the General Staff. Carter 
Burgess from Roanoke, Virginia, and I worked for Gilmer 
and I guess he thought we were his fair-haired boys. We both 
knew, however, that any slip-up and we would both be nailed 
to the mast, fast. (Carter later replaced Gilmer as Secretary, 
subsequently became an Assistant Secretary of Defense, and 
then President of ‘Trans World Airlines long after the 
war.) Personally, I couldn’t wait to get out of the Secretariat 
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in spite of its intimacy with all the top-level brass and their 
planning. When my old friend, Colonel Guy Gale, took me 
out to supper and asked me to come over into the Air Sec- 
tion as Secretary, I was more than receptive. 

I talked to Dan Gilmer about a transfer to the Air Sec- 
tion and he was horrified that I would think of leaving him 
and the General Staff Secretariat which was really top level. 
He in turn cajoled, belittled, and berated, but I told him I 
guessed the request had been made for me and it was up 
to him either to approve it or disapprove. Carter Burgess 
felt somewhat the same way as Gilmer about my leaving 
the Secretariat, for he always liked to be associated with the 
top-level echelons. Carter was successful at this and had an 
interesting career, remaining in or about the Commander-in- 
Chief’s Headquarters for the duration, being sent on special 
assignments, courier service, and such missions as arranging 
for many of the plans and details for the conference held 
at Casablanca attended by Eisenhower, Churchill, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Years later, in 1955, after the Korean War, 
when serving during President Eisenhower’s administration 
as Assistant Defense Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, 
he was responsible for the Code of Ethics regarding the be- 
havior of our military personnel if captured by the enemy. 
In this capacity he also was responsible, for a time, for ad- 
ministration of the draft and interpretation of the Code’s 
requirements. 

After work in the evenings and on days off, which we 
were ordered to take but seldom did, I sometimes reverted 
to acting as an ordinary civilian. My diary records going to 
the theater with Charlie McCormick from Indianapolis, Car- 
ter Burgess and John Hayes, another Hoosier. Plays like 
Orchids for Miss Blandish, Blithe Spirit, Glide Path, and The 
Man Who Came to Dinner did a lot to blot out the realities 
of war and its austerity. Each theater had a small, electrically 
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lighted sign at the side of the stage which came on whenever 
there was an air raid overhead. It had very simple wording 
such as “Air raid warnings sounding, shelters through exit 
to the left” or something similar. The signs would light up 
during almost every performance and sometimes more than 
once. I never saw anybody leave the theater, however, and 
the show went on uninterrupted. 

Sometimes after working late we would go to fancy 
places to eat and have meals that were really excellent in 
spite of rationing and austerity. L’Apéritif, Coq d’Or, Simp- 
son’s, Odinino’s, L’Ecu de France, The Savoy, The Embassy 
Club, The London Automobile Club were some of the 
places that were long to be remembered, especially during 
the austere days to come in Africa, Sicily and Italy. 

Once I got in touch with David Plaistowe, who had 
come to Muncie several years back (in 1935 I think it 
was) , when our company sold to the British Eveready Com- 
pany the so-called “know-how” for a zinc rolling mill. I had 
become acquainted with him then and knew him better 
when I went to England in 1936 to collect for the “know- 
how” after the British Eveready Company had claimed con- 
siderable difficulty making our mill and “know-how” work. 
The Plaistowes invited me for a weekend to their place at 
Bushey-and-Oxey in Herts. I remember they had for dinner 
some Scotch grouse brought in fresh from Scotland which 
were delicious. It was a very pleasant weekend and a lot of 
fun being with civilians and, for a short time, a part of a 
family. During the Blitz a bomb had struck very near their 
house, breaking the windows, and they had spent many 
nights sleeping in a very comfortably furnished air raid 
shelter built in the backyard, which I examined with interest. 

Not too long before the North African invasion I at- 
tended a luncheon meeting of the London Rotary Club at 
Simpson’s and heard Sir James Matthison, who I believe was 
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then Minister of the Exchequer, speak on the subject of 
waste. He referred to many examples of how the English 
people could save by conserving rags and even bones from 
the garbage in order to be used in making munitions. I 
sat next to a Dr. Charles Barber, who invited me to his 
apartment and later to the Players’ ‘Theatre, where I saw one 
of the most amusing performances I have ever witnessed, all 
done by amateurs in a very heavy British vein of humor. 
They burlesqued grand opera singing, scientific discussions, 
acrobatics, and all sorts of vaudeville performances. It was 
sort of an open amateur night and anybody with an act was 
welcome to perform. It was a lot of fun and quite an unusual 
experience. The theater was in one of the very old and his- 
toric buildings in London, supposedly where the first cab- 
aret was presented. 


INTERLUDE—A GLASS FACTORY AT WAR 


Back in 1934, my uncle, Mr. Frank C. Ball, and his son, 
Frank E., had visited England and had observed the Moores- 
head Glass Bottle Blowing Machine in operation at the 
United Glass Bottle Manufacturers Ltd. plant. Tom Moores- 
head, its designer, formerly worked for the Owens Bottle 
Company in the United States, went to England to install 
the first Owens machines at UGB and had stayed with them 
to become the Company’s managing director. ‘The Moores- 
head Machine was sort of a miniature Owens machine except 
that it was gob fed instead of a suction gathering machine 
and produced only wide mouth ware. Mr. F. C, Ball bought 
the exclusive American rights and patents and eventually 
we made, in our own machine shop, five or six of these ma- 
chines and operated them for several years in the Muncie 
plant. When I was in England in 1936 I had become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Mooreshead and visited two or three of 
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the United Glass Bottle plants. One day, by telephone, I 
arranged to have lunch with Mr. Mooreshead and Sir Max 
Bloom, who was Chairman of the Board of the Company. 
I had a fine time talking shop and arranged, on my next day 
off, to visit the United Glass Bottle plant at Charlton, a 
suburb of London. 

On September 25, I took a suburban train and went out 
to Charlton where I was met by Mr. Mooreshead’s son, a 
technician at the plant. I thought it might be worth while 
recording some of my observations of a glass bottle plant 
at war. 

The Blitz of England lasted from September, 1940, until 
late in April, 1941. During that period the Charlton plant 
had some two hundred incendiary bombs, twenty-three high 
explosive bombs, one air mine, and one oil bomb fall on its 
property. Over ten thousand square feet of roofing was blown 
off, several small buildings were hit, tracks, cars and trucks 
in the yard were destroyed; but fortunately and miraculously 
no major damage was done to furnaces or production facili- 
ties. One man, unfortunately, was instantly killed when 
struck by a piece of shrapnel before he could reach his air 
raid shelter, but this was their only casualty. No other em- 
ployee suffered even so much as a scratch. ‘Throughout the 
plant were provided small air raid shelters made of thick 
brick walls with about an eight-inch concrete slab on top and 
of a size large enough to accommodate two to twelve people, 
depending upon the concentration of employees working 
in the particular vicinity. ‘There was also a large bomb-proof 
room under the machine shop for employees working in 
that department, but after a few nights of sitting down there 
during a raid with nothing to do, the employees persuaded 
the management to install machinery in the shelter so that 
they could continue to work until the “all clear’ was 
sounded. This room later became a regular department of 
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the plant, working continuously twenty-four hours a day. 

I was very much impressed by the number of women em- 
ployees. Quite a few of them were only girls about sixteen 
or seventeen years old. Nearly all of the able-bodied male 
employees were, of course, in the military services and it 
was useless to try to train young apprentices, because as soon 
as they became of age they were called to duty. They had 
tried using women operators on the Owens machines, but 
found that the work was too heavy and hot for them. ‘They 
usually operated on a schedule of two weeks of forty hours 
each and then three weeks of forty-eight hours, but at the 
particular time I was there they were operating fifty-six hours 
a week without additional pay for overtime. 

Air raid watchers were provided by the firm and seemed 
to add greatly to the morale of the employees. Many of the 
employees were also members of the home guard and worked 
on various duties as such after regular hours. 

One of the toughest and most unpleasant things to con- 
tend with was the blackout requirements which meant that 
all doors, windows, and open ventilators had to be blocked 
up tightly at night, making, of course, for extremely bad 
working conditions around the hot glass furnaces and ma- 
chines. | 

Immediately following the outbreak of war, they were 
cut off from their supply of Belgian and Dutch sands which 
they had used for years to manufacture glass. ‘They had been 
reasonably successful, however, in converting their opera- 
tions to English and Scotch sands. They had a lot of diffi- 
culty originally with cordy glass, but eventually had worked 
out the problem. 

Gasoline was almost impossible to obtain so nearly all 
of their trucks were operated from small gas producers 
set up on the vehicle itself. These converted coal into gas, 
burned in regular internal combustion engines fitted only 
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with a special valve for injecting gas into the cylinders in 
place of the conventional carburetor. 

It was here that I saw the first sulphur-treated bottles. A 
small tablet of ammonium sulphate was dropped into each 
bottle as it came down the conveyor to the lehr. This treat- 
ment gave the bottles considerable strength against the leach- 
ing action of gins and whiskies and also, of course, increased 
their strength by reducing abrasions. 

The mold department and machine shop were taken over 
almost entirely for war work. Moldmakers were converted 
to pattern, die, and fixture makers, apparently with very 
little difficulty. Extremely complicated dies and gauges were 
being made, requiring the greatest possible accuracy. 

Some attempts had been made to make gauges for bul- 
lets out of glass, but so far had been unsuccessful. 

The whole operation gave the impression that there was 
very little lost time, that everyone was pitching in and doing 
a job and that the plant was operating pretty much on the 
basis of “‘business as usual.” 


Although I was working in the Secretariat, I was still 
officially Aide to General Clark. In this capacity on alternate 
mornings it was one of my jobs to meet him at his quarters, 
in a very comfortable little private apartment on a back 
street in London, and walk with him from there, several 
blocks, to St. James Square and our Norfolk House Head- 
quarters. Except for a few GI’s and British soldiers, the 
streets of the city were practically deserted at that hour of the 
morning and the walking was pleasant and uninterrupted. 
For me, however, it was always a difficult experience because 
the General would be complete preoccupied with the prob- 
lems ahead of him for the day and if I attempted any con- 
versation I never knew whether I was breaking a serious 
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trend of thought, or whether if I remained quiet I would 
appear to be just an incommunicative dummy. Once in a 
while in turn it was also my fate to ride with the General in 
his car or one of the jeeps provided for our transportation. 
He usually insisted on driving, which was a breath-taking 
experience in the left-hand English traffic. He always seemed 
to be taking out some of his pent-up feelings on the vehicle 
and kept it moving at high speeds. 

It was frequently my duty to drive a jeep through the 
crowded and crooked streets from our headquarters to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s on Grosvenor Square or other installations 
about the city. It took a good deal of concentration and self- 
control to avoid swerving sharply to the right in the path of 
oncoming vehicles which appeared to be approaching from 
the wrong side of the street. It was a clear thinking and far- 
sighted Staff Officer who thought to have written into Opera- 


| tional Procedures that United States-style right-hand traffic 


_would be observed by all forces in North Africa after the 
invasion. What a mess if someone hadn’t thought of that 
important detail! For such things are Staff Officers essential, 
and on such minutiae are battles won and lost. 

About a week before General Clark left England on his 
now famous trip in the submarine to North Africa prior 
to the invasion, he gave a party in his quarters. It was a small 
but distinguished group, with a few exceptions, of his old 
friends. As the society columnist would put it, “‘among those 
present” was General Terry Allen, who was later to com- 
mand the Ist Division in Africa and Sicily and the 104th 
in Germany. General Clark had known him since they were 
Army brats together during boyhood days at Army posts. 
General Clark always said his mother did not want him to 
play with Terry as a boy because Terry was too rough. His 
troops and the enemy found out later that he still was. 
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Lillian Taft was there. She was the nurse who headed the 
famous Harvard Unit of Nurses who had their headquarters 
near Salisbury, later serving with honor and distinction 
in our various American campaigns. There were a number 
of others there whose names I have forgotten but who must 
have risen to high rank and great distinction as the war pro- 
gressed. General Norman D. “Dutch’’ Cota, who later com- 
manded the 28th Division in the Normandy invasion, an old 
friend and classmate of General Clark, was there. So was 
Lowell W. Rooks, who later was advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant General and became General Eisenhower's G-3 
for the planning and execution of all the operations clear 
through Normandy and the crossing of the Rhine. Eddie 
Howard, a classmate of the General, his G-2 for the Fifth 
Army later to be formed in Africa, and long-time friend, was 
present. So was Frank Markoe, who later became G-1 of the 
Fifth Army. Markoe had quite a background. A graduate of 
West Point, he later left the army and entered the priesthood, 
left the priesthood, married and had seven sons, the last born 
shortly before he sailed for Europe. We came over on the 
same transport, and were destined to return together. 

At the party and after a few drinks, “Dutch” Cota and 
I decided that we were the only two present who hadn’t 
flown across the ocean and, therefore, couldn’t belong to the 
“Short-Snorter” Club, which was the title given all of those 
who had been flown across the Atlantic. Members of this 
club carried with them dollar bills or English pound notes 
glued together on which were written the signatures of other 
“Short-Snorters.” In self defense Cota and I decided to start 
a “Long-Snorter’ Club for those who had come across by 
boat. As time went along during the evening our club grew. 
I still have in my possession a British pound note on which 
are the signatures of Norman D. Cota, L. B. Meacham, 
M. W. Clark, Terry Allen, William C. Chaney, the Gen- 
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eral’s long-time Sergeant valet, Eddie Howard, Frank 


Markoe, and Lowell Rooks. 

In the next couple of days I was definitely to move out of 
the Secretariat and over into the Air Section. In the mean- 
time Carter Burgess was sent back to the United States as a 
courier. Someone intimated that I would be the next courier 
to the States (I think as a bribe to stay in the Secretariat) , 
but the die was cast and on October 16 I moved into the 
Air Section, which consisted of Air Commodore Saunders, 
RAF, as its Chief, General H. E. Craig, U.S.A., as Deputy 
Chief, myself as Secretary, while Col. Gale and Lt. Col. R. 
H. Macklin headed up the Operations Section. The Plans 
Section Chief was Group Captain Ralph Cleland, RAF, of 
whom I became very fond, Colonel F. W. Ott and Squadron 
Leader R. J. Abrahams, a British fighter pilot of Battle-for- 
Britain fame. Our communication officer or Signals, as they 


_ called him, was a British officer, Wing Command Lugg. 


Group Captain Parkhurst and Colonel Cassidy were the 
Heads of Administration and Personnel. General Jimmy 
Doolittle was a frequent consultant in our Section. My first 
job was to set up a log of in-coming and out-going documents 
and to draw up a statement of standing operating procedures 
which had to do with the duties of the enlisted men. 


GH AP TER 


Prelude to ‘Torch™ 


ON OCTOBER 18 things were fairly quiet around the 
Headquarters for two reasons. First of all, because most of 
the brass hats had left for an operation called “Moss 
Trooper,’ which was the beginning of the maneuvers in 
Scotland that would eventually wind up with the real thing 
—the invasion of North Africa. This was part of the decep- 
tive plan to keep the enemy guessing as to which were the 
real embarkations for the invasion and which were em- 
barkations only for another maneuver around the British 
Isles. Secondly, this was the day now famous for General 
Clark’s trip to North Africa by British submarine. It took the 
party eight days to get from London to Algiers and back by 
air, submarine, and boat. The story needs no repetition ex- 
cept to say it was daring and exciting, and I think everyone 
feels, in retrospect, that it did a great deal towards preventing 
a stronger resistance on the part of the French to our North 
African landing. Accompanying General Clark was General, 
then Colonel, Lemnitzer, who later became Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Allied Force Headquarters (to Field Marshal Alex- 
ander) , finally succeeding MacArthur, Ridgway, Clark and 
Hull as the chief of occupation forces in Japan; Colonel A. L. 
Hamblen, who later rose to the rank of Brig. General and 
Chief of General Eisenhower’s G-4 Section which did the 
planning for all supplies and their movements for, and dur- 
ing, the Normandy invasion; Captain Jerry Wright of the 
Navy, who later became Admiral of the Atlantic Fleet and 
was one of the three top-ranking naval officers during Gen- 
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_ eral Eisenhower’s term of office as President; Colonel Julius 


Holmes (old friend of my Dallas cousin-in-law, Colonel 
Alvin Owsley, in prewar diplomatic days in Rumania), 
later promoted to the rank of Brigadier General and after the 
war returned to the Diplomatic Corps, where he served 
with distinction in many complicated capacities, principally 
in the Middle East, and’ most recently as a Special Assistant 
to Secretary of State Dulles. 

Columns and columns of newspaper and magazine stories 
have been written about General Clark’s trip: how he went 
ashore from the submarine in a collapsible rubber boat, 
upset, lost his trousers (which, according to reports, con- 
tained eighteen thousand dollars in gold—he later denied 
these) ; how they met in the darkness of night in a little 
house at Cherchel on the shores of Algeria; and how they 
discussed with friendly French officials our plans and derived 
estimates as to how much resistance could be expected on the 
landing. Undoubtedly the meeting saved a good many Amer- 
ican and British lives. 

One of the amusing little sidelights General Clark told 
after his return was an incident that occurred when the 
house was raided by the local police while the conference 
was in progress. The Americans and British descended 
through a trap door into a wine cellar under the main room 
of the house. The French officers then proceeded to simu- 
late a drinking party with some of the officers in various 
stages of intoxication. Beneath the floor General Clark and 
his fellow officers huddled, literally holding their breath. 
General Clark tells that one of the young British commando 
officers who came along with them to furnish the strong- 
arm part of the detail if needed said softly, ‘General, I’m 
afraid I’m going to choke.” The General looked at him 
calmly and whispered, “I’m afraid you won’t!” And he 
quickly pulled out of his mouth a wad of chewing gum which 
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he had been chewing and stuffed it into the surprised British 
Captain’s mouth and whispered to him to start chewing. The 
operation was a success. The cough was stifled. Eventually 
the raiding police went away. 

For a few days office matters became pretty much a mat- 
ter of routine. On October 24, according to a notation in my 
file, my recommendation for promotion again was sent 
through. 

On October 28, our carefully planned schedule of the 
fly-out of combat airplanes to Gibraltar was begun. This 
involved everything from small British Spitfire fighters to 
the largest B-17’s and Wellingtons. All of them had to go 
on carefully planned schedules and from airdromes scat- 
tered all over the British Isles in such a manner that the 
German Intelligence would not immediately miss them. 

On October 29, I walked with General Clark from his 
apartment to the office. This was the day he was scheduled 
to meet the King, George V, and I suppose if I had been 
so inclined I might have felt like rubbing off a little of the 
reflective glory. 

That afternoon I played perhaps my first small part of 
history in the making. I was given orders to go to Gloucester 
and from there to High Wycombe on a very special mission. 
I went first to the Headquarters of the Bomber Command 
in Gloucester where I saw a Colonel Duncan. My mission 
was to see General “Monk” Hunter and General Candee, 
who were located at the Headquarters farther on at High 
Wycombe. Colonel Duncan was delighted to see me. He 
said my visit had saved him from leading a world-famous 
lady VIP from the States around on a personally conducted 
tour of our bomber installations. I didn’t know whether to 
be flattered or not! After lunch I drove on to the High Wy- 
combe Headquarters, found Generals Hunter and Candee 
and told them what was wanted. My mission actually was 
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_ to procure six B-17’s to take General Eisenhower and Gen- 
eral Clark with various members of their staff from Eng- 
land to Gibraltar. The trip was so secret that I was not per- 
mitted to tell even Generals Hunter and Candee who was 
going on the mission or the destination. All I could tell them 
was that they were required to have available six B-17’s on a 
certain date at a certain place and headed for an unknown 
destination. The planes were to have the most competent 
pilots and crews available, be loaded for combat but without 
bombs and be prepared to fly somewhere within the radius 
of 2400 miles. It was kind of a tough assignment to give 
these instructions to two generals and not be permitted to 
tell them any more than that. However, having the backing 
of the Commander-in-Chief did make it a little easier. They 
were considerably put out at not being told what the mission 
was and grumbled as to what kind of a junket would take 
_ six badly needed B-17’s off our bombing missions over 
France. Our Air Forces at that time were so small that they 
felt the Germans would notice six less bombers going out 
on missions. Arrangements were made in due course; times 
and airdromes of departure were established and my mission 
accomplished. I returned to London over the beautiful, 
rolling countryside of Middle England. I had had my first 
brush with and made my little contribution towards setting 
in motion events which would later be recorded on the 
pages of history. 

From now on until D-Day, while there were some very 
hectic moments, most of the planning was completed. We 
could feel a build-up of anticipatory tensions and yet there 
was a feeling of relief that the planning was over and the 
operation was about to begin. It was a good deal like a foot- 
ball team which had been practicing and training for the 
big game and now was tapering off so as not to go stale 
before the big event. One night General Eisenhower was 
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away from his quarters at the Dorchester Hotel. In his suite 
Carter Burgess, Dan Gilmer, Tex Lee (Eisenhower’s mili- 
tary aide), Hank Arnold (son of General Hap Arnold), 
Campbell and I had a big steak dinner all by ourselves with 
food that had been recently flown over from the United 
States and especially cooked for us by the chefs who usually 
prepared food for the Commanding General. While the 
boss was away the small fry played (and dined). 

I occupied the days busily moving our Air Section Head- 
quarters and trying to get things organized, which was a little 
difficult in view of the fact that our planning mission had 
been pretty well accomplished and there was nothing much 
to do now except keep the records of fly-outs to Gibraltar 
and see that no snafus seemed to be developing in the carry- 
ing out of the overall plan. 

General Clark had a farewell party for some of his inti- 
mates at his apartment on the evening of November 2. The 
next afternoon General Eisenhower with his selected staff and 
General Clark with his left by trains for the airdromes from 
which they were to depart for the advanced command post 
to be set up at Gibraltar. They had a special train arranged 
for them at a small suburban station in order to attract the 
least amount of attention. Spirits were high but nerves were 
taut. I remember Carter Burgess, who at the time was Gen- 
eral “Beetle” Smith’s aide, taking off before train time to try 
to find a bottle of milk, a very difficult thing to do in rationed 
England, in order to ease General Smith’s snapping ulcers. 

The weather was extremely bad and the next day word 
came back to Headquarters that the six planes had not been 
able to take off for Gibraltar and the party was returning to 
London. Burgess and I got cars to meet them at the su- 
burban station in London so that they could be brought back 
as unobtrusively as possible. I rode with General Clark to 
his apartment and he acted like a fire horse that had been 
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| left in its stall after the alarm has rung. His nerves were 
| like a bundle of tightly wound up springs and he was con- 
cerned about what might happen if the weather prevented 
their proceeding to Gibraltar in time to get set up before 
D-Day. After getting our valuable and frustrated VIP’s set- 
tled down, Burgess and I went to the Dorchester Hotel and 
had a light supper. 

The next day, that was the 4th, the Eisenhower—Clark 
parties left again by train for their respective airdromes. 
The weather was still bad but they decided to leave this time 
regardless. The train was delayed in starting and we had all 
sorts of problems with “‘Beetle’’ Smith’s ulcers, collecting and 
getting aboard luggage that had been forgotten, briefcases, 
and all the other things that normally add to the confusion 
| of a departure whether it’s a bunch of Generals headed for 
' an invasion or a family getting off on its vacation. That night 
| Burgess and I went to a show called Swing High at the 
Palace to forget our troubles and afterwards had a cold sup- 
per at Mannetta’s. 

The next day we learned that five of the B-17’s had 
gotten off successfully for ‘““Tuxford,’’ the code name for 
Gibraltar. General Doolittle’s ship was the only one that 
had not started. It had developed engine trouble and was 
forced to stay over another day. The loading of the airplanes 
was interesting. It was planned so that if one or even two 
of the ships were lost en route there would still be a complete 
staff left to carry on. General Eisenhower, the Commander- 
in-Chief, had with him the Deputy Chief of Staff. General 
Clark, Deputy Commander, had with him the Chief of Staff. 
Eisenhower had his G-3. Clark had the Assistant G-3. Eisen- 
hower had the Assistant G-2, Clark had the G-2. Clark had 
the Chief of Air Staff and Eisenhower had the Deputy Chief 
of Air Staff. They were scattered in this manner throughout 
the five airplanes so that any one arriving at destination 
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would at least have the nucleus to set up a headquarters 
and carry on until the places of the casualties could be filled. 

On the 6th we learned that all the planes had arrived 
safely. General Doolittle’s, which was delayed and flew to 
Gibraltar alone, was intercepted en route by German fighters 
and the co-pilot of the plane was wounded. ‘They successfully 
fought off the attack, however, and arrived safely in Gibral- 
tar with their wounded co-pilot, who, we later learned, recov- 
ered without serious results. We were told that General 
Doolittle took over the co-pilot’s job after the attack and the 
plane landed at Gibraltar with no further incidents, except 
for being a day late. 


CHAPTER JVI 


“Torch” From the Rear 


| NOVEMBER 7th was the day before D-Day. Everything was 
| quiet in London with all the big shots now safely located 
at Gibraltar. Advance Headquarters there were established 
inside the great rock itself in the corridors and caverns that 
have been chiseled out over the ages for the various com- 
mands that have operated from that little piece of real estate 
which, because of its position at the mouth of the Mediter- 
|. ranean, has been so strategically vital. I saw to it myself that 
| I had the office duty that night so that I could be there when 
| things began to happen. At about midnight I received a 
call over the scrambler telephone from some airfield out in 
the countryside of England, which even we at the Head- 
quarters knew only by a code name, to the effect that sixty- 
seven C-47’s had taken off successfully and on time, loaded 
with paratroops headed for North Africa. An unseen officer 
at the other end of the line, whom I did not know and 
would never know, told me that the weather had suddenly 
broken and that they had taken off under clearing skies. 
My job then was to relay this information to the British 
Admiralty, giving them the estimated time of arrival of these 
planes at a predetermined spot near the northern coast of 
Africa. At this place a destroyer was waiting, set up with a 
directional radio on which these C-47’s would home. ‘The 
Admiralty then would relay this estimated time of arrival to 
the destroyer by code so that their radio could be started 
shortly before the designated time but not so early that it 
would give German listening stations an opportunity to 
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spread the alarm and track down the source of the homing 
range. As I relayed the message, once again I played just 
a little part in this great military operation. 

At 2:00 in the morning a recorded broadcast came over 
the radio which had been prepared several weeks in advance 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was directed to the 
French people in North Africa and France, asking them to 
cooperate with our armies and not resist them. At the same 
time General Eisenhower, with a somewhat similar previ- 
ously prepared recording, was making a similar broadcast 
from Gibraltar. Very shortly thereafter the Eastern Task 
Force would be attacking Casablanca and Fedala and the 
Central Task Force, having passed through the mouth of 
the Mediterranean, would be attacking in the vicinity of 
Oran. Zero hour was at 0100. The Western Task Force 
was due to land in the vicinity of Algiers and Arzew at 
0430. ‘The show was on its way and I had played my little 
part with our first landing on hostile soil by relaying to the 
British Admiralty the estimated arrival time of the para- 
troopers of the 82nd Airborne Division. 

I went back to my quarters at the Dorchester Hotel for 
a little rest and then returned to the almost deserted head- 
quarters to learn that all the landings seemed to be success- 
ful and that progress was being made according to schedule. 
It was not until later that I learned of the arrival of the 
paratroopers in whose mission I had played that very small 
part. Apparently a lot of the planes, I never knew exactly 
the number, did not find the destroyer in the Mediterranean, 
resulting in some of the ships landing in various scattered 
places in North Africa. A few even landed in Spain and 
Portugal. Many of them, however, did reach their destina- 
tions, which were primarily around the airports at Casa- 
blanca, Oran and Algiers. ‘Their mission was to secure these 
fields quickly and clear them for emergency landings of our 
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_ advance fighter cover from Gibraltar, which would not have 
fuel enough to return to their base of departure after patrol- 
ling the skies during the initial stages of the assault. 

No one outside of our headquarters actually realized the 
scope or the extent of the operation. The London papers that 
day were very sketchy and very casual in their comment on 
the operation. 

In the office of Dan Gilmer, the Secretary of the General 
Staff, I picked up an interesting piece of behind-the-scenes 
play on which I have always speculated. A cable came in 
from Mr. ‘Tuck, the United States Consul at Vichy, France. 
That, it will be recalled, was the seat of the headquarters of 
the so-called French Collaboration Government which was 
headed by the old and discredited Marshal Pétain, hero of 
World War I. Mr. Tuck’s cable read about like this: “I re- 
ported the invasion of French North Africa to Marshal 
Pétain this morning. He grasped my hand, shook it warmly, 
smiled, turned about and strode briskly from the room, 
humming a little tune.’”’ That always caused me to wonder 
if the old man hadn’t been trying to do the best he could 
for France under German domination and if the accusations 
and his eventual conviction as a collaborationist weren't 
unjustified in spite of the findings at his trial. 

On the 9th, D-plus-2, the battle was still raging, the re- 
sistance being stronger than we had anticipated in many 
places. Algiers surrendered, but Oran and Casablanca were 
still holding out. The French Army was only putting up a 
token battle but the French Navy, fighting from their battle- 
ships Richelieu and Jean Barte were giving us all they had. 

The reactions of the various London newspapers were 
interesting to me in their evaluation of the news. The Lon- 
don Times carried the news of the fall of Algiers on page 4 
of their November 12th edition and under most modest 
headlines. The Express was a little more sensational. How- 
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ever, on the same date the hours of blackout for London 
were the headlined and important recordings of the paper. 
General Giraud’s escape from France and Darlan’s order to 
cease fire were the big news to us but weren’t rated as par- 
ticularly newsworthy in the London papers at the time. I 
think even yet the newspaper correspondents did not realize 
the full impact and meaning of the North African invasion. 
November 11th was a big day for me. My orders came 
through promoting me to Major as of November 10th. All 
promotions had been held up pending the invasion for fear 
that any preliminary advancements in rank might be some 
sort of a clue or tip-off to the enemy. I couldn’t see how 
knowledge of my little promotion could have been any 
comfort to the enemy, but of course it might have given 
something away, if a great lot of the higher-ranking officers 
were promoted, as they undoubtedly would be shortly after 
the landings. I was just caught in a policy decision. 
General Clark had gone ahead to Algiers as soon as pos- 
sible after the landing, leaving General Eisenhower at Gi- 
braltar keeping his Headquarters there until Clark had set 
up an advanced command post on the mainland of North 
Africa. Clark’s principal mission, however, was to get the 
French troops to stop fighting and to find somebody with 
authority to sign an armistice. ‘The verbal and psychological 
battle that Clark staged with Admiral Darlan to get him to 
sign an armistice has been well recorded in history. News- 
papers condemned our military men for dealing with a Nazi 
collaborator such as Darlan, but there was no one else who 
appeared to have any authority or any sort of responsibility 
of command. When Darlan was finally persuaded to sign 
the cease-fighting order on the 10th, Clark had achieved a 
great victory and saved many American and British lives. 
He and Eisenhower were both severely criticized by the press 
and politicians for their dealings with the Admiral, but there 
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is no question but that they followed the right and only 


course and saved many days of hard, bitter fighting and much 
bloodshed. The next day, that was the 11th, Darlan tried 
to rescind his cease-fire order and Clark was reported to have 
said, ‘“‘Damned if you do.” Darlan then said, “Then I must 
consider myself a prisoner.” Clark said, “That’s okay by 
me.” 

Brigadier Vogel, a brilliant young British staff officer 
of great promise and the acting G-3 in charge of plans on 
General Eisenhower’s staff, was killed while returning from 
Gibraltar in a British flying boat. The plane had crashed 
in bad weather just before reaching England. The plane, 
bodies and cargo were recovered including the mail pouch 
and the Brigadier’s personal possessions, which were deliv- 


| ered to me still wet with sea water. I had known the Briga- 


dier slightly and his untimely death was a great loss to the 


| British as well as ourselves. Receiving these articles was a 


forceful reminder that war isn’t a very pleasant thing and 
death is lurking in many corners. 

On the 14th, General Craig with Colonel Macklin left 
for Gibraltar where they were to set up a temporary air 
headquarters until Algiers was cleared. I was left behind 
with the rear echelon of both the Air Section and what was 
left of General Clark’s headquarters. I had to close up his 
apartment, pay some of his personal bills, and see that the 
belongings he had left ‘behind were forwarded to him. 
Things here at the rear echelon became extremely quiet, all 
the activities having been transferred to Gibraltar and Al- 
giers. 

An amusing incident occurred that might be worth re- 
cording as a sidelight of history. General Eisenhower cabled 
from Algiers after he had moved there from Gibraltar and 
asked that his pet dog be sent to him in one of the courier 
planes. By error the cable advising that Eisenhower’s dog 
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was en route went to the War Department in Washington, 
instead of to him at Algiers, the dog being referred to by 
its name, “Telek.’’ Washington cabled back frantically to 
us to the effect that they couldn’t decode the message—what 
was a ““Telek,” please expedite, for combined Chiefs of 
Staff. There was a terrible flap about it and Dan Gilmer 
said he would rather have been shot than to have had that 
happen, the worst thing that had occurred to him since his 
graduation from West Point, etc., etc. It was just about the 
height of much ado about nothing, but caused a lot of 
consternation on three different continents. 

The days in London got pretty slow after the heavy fight- 
ing of the initial landing in North Africa died down. General 
“Beetle” Smith left for Gibraltar and North Africa to see 
what things were like down there and to make arrangements 
for the movement of all ETO personnel into North Africa. 
The Sunday before Thanksgiving I went with Colonel Fred 
Ott to Westminster Abbey and attended church. It was an 
extremely colorful occasion with all the various service uni- 
forms mingled with the trappings of the church. On Thanks- 
giving Day, the 26th, we returned to Westminster and at- 
tended services, which were conducted by Ambassadors Wi- 
nant and Biddle. 

One night I left Norfolk House to go to the Automobile 


Club for dinner and found I was in what London papers — 


reported to be the worst fog in years. The paper stated 
that there had been nothing like it since the war began 
and that it was reminiscent of London’s old “‘pea-soup” fogs. 
Even the King with his escort got tangled up and it took 
an hour for the royal car to drive from Buckingham Palace 
to King’s Cross Station, which is only a few blocks. On my 
way to the Automobile Club I started across Pall Mall, 
dodged a taxi and missed my directions, winding up back 
on the same side of the street from which I started. There 
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| can’t be anything darker any place than London in a heavy 
| fog during a wartime blackout. 

Burgess, Gilmer, Eddie Bastion and I, all of the Secre- 
tariat, spent our spare time eating at good restaurants, such 
as Lansdowne, and seeing the current shows. One was The 
Importance of Being Earnest and I remember how amused 
Burgess and I were at Dan Gilmer’s obvious dislike of the 
show. We also saw The Doctor's Dilemma and Watch on the 
Rhine, a very moving drama and quite timely. We saw the 
musical comedy Du Barry Was a Lady and took in some 
sights around town. We went to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
had been damaged somewhat by bombs and was still re- 
ported to have several unexploded missiles reposing in its 
| foundations. I saw again the Temple Bar and the Middle 
_. Temple, completely destroyed by bombs, and the Little 
| Round Church, a gutted memorial of bygone wars with 


i only the walls left standing. It was told that as a protective 


measure the church had been filled with railroad ties to 
brace it better to withstand concussion, but incendiary bombs 
had fallen on the structure, set fire to the ties which, of 
course, completely destroyed the interior of the church, its 
windows, and its irreplaceable tombs. ‘The Cheshire Cheese 
Inn, made famous by Dr. Johnson and Boswell, was par- 
tially destroyed but still in business. We had supper there 
one night but it was a poor imitation of the old days. 

One evening Burgess and I had supper with a Major 
Les Carver, who was Military Secretary for Prime Minister 
‘Churchill. He was an extremely able and brilliant young 
British officer who talked to us frankly and freely about his 
boss, the military situation, politics, the latest shows in Lon- 
don, places to eat, and almost every other conceivable sub- 
ject. 

I got all hopped up for a few days, thinking that I had 
been selected as a courier to take some top-secret data back 
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to the United States. I found that my assignment was can- 
celed at the last minute, the job having been taken over 
by some senior Colonel who got the trip. The mission, I 
learned later, was to take captured German and Vichy French 
code books back to the War Department. 

I recorded in my little notebook that on December 6 
Captain Reagan Houston III, a transplanted attorney, ar- 
rived from the United States and the great State of Texas 
and was to be quartered with Carter Burgess and me at the 
Dorchester Hotel. At the request of General Gruenther he 
was to become a part of the Secretariat. He later developed 
into a long-time close and personal friend, now of many 
years’ standing. 

The next day I began to pack my things, wind up the 
details in the office, make arrangements for General Clark’s 
apartment to be taken over by another army officer, close 
up the household accounts with the landlord, and get ready 
to move forward to North Africa. 


CHAPTER VI 


En Route—Gibralter-North Africa 


ON THE morning of December 8, I was given orders issued 
by Headquarters, European Theater of Operations, United 
States Army, designating me courier to deliver nine pouches 
of mail to North Africa. I was to pick up another fourteen 
pouches at Portreath, take them with me and deliver them 
to the Adjutant General’s office, Allied Forces Headquarters 
in North Africa. Apparently no mail or very little mail had 
| been going forward to troops in North Africa and presum- 
| ably I would bring them one of the first deliveries of mail 


| since the landing. 


At 10:30 in the morning, with my nine pouches of mail 
and some enlisted men to help carry them, I left from Pad- 
dington Station for Land’s End, England, en route to Gi- 
braltar and Algiers. There were a good many high-ranking 
officers in the same delegation: General Magee, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army; General Raybold, 
Chief of Army Engineers; and several others including Gen- 
eral F. A. M. Browning, DSO, who was then Command- 
ing General of all British airborne troops. Later, promoted to 
a full General, he became Deputy Commander of the Allied 
Airborne Army which landed at Arnhem, Holland, during 
the Normandy invasion in 1945. He was an extremely hand- 
some man, a storybook British officer. Also, we had with us 
Colonel Cassidy of the United States Air Force, Group Cap- 
tain Norman, one of the heroes of the Blitz in the early 
days of the war, who had also flown during the Libyan 
campaign for General Montgomery. 
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We arrived that night at the Portreath airdrome and 
found that there was a terrific jam of officers of all different 
ranks and nationalities waiting to be flown forward to Gi- 
braltar and to Algiers. ‘The weather had been simply ter- 
rible for days and no planes had been able to depart. We 
were quartered miserably in Quonset huts and ate the best 
the British officers’ army mess could supply, which wasn’t 
much. The food and weather and accommodations were 
equally deplorable. Reagan Houston was with me and we 
were quartered in the same miserable little sheet-iron 
Quonset shack with something that reminded me of ironing 
boards to sleep on as cots. Each morning at about 4:00 a 
British orderly would come in and build a fire of poor-qual- 
ity English soft coal in an atrocious little cast-iron stove. 
It was hard to tell which was worse, the noise of building the 
fire, the choking smoke that ensued shortly thereafter, or 
the cold dampness of the place which we couldn’t shake off 
no matter what we did. 

We were at the Portreath airdrome for seven days, wait- 
ing for the weather to clear before we could go on to our 
destination. Colonel Cassidy some way or other got hold of 
a British RAF bus and in spite of the shortage of gasoline 
organized what we all referred to as the “Cassidy Tours.” 
We killed time by going sightseeing. We went to the quaint 
little town of Penzance, made famous by the Gilbert and 
Sullivan musical comedy, visited St. Ives and we all tried 
to remember the nursery rhyme about the cats and wives 
on their way to St. Ives. We went to Falmouth House and 
had a seafood dinner—the biggest crowd they had had since 
the war started—and we ate them completely out of food. 
One day a British officer who knew the area took charge 
of our tour and we visited Bodock Vean Hotel, which would 
have been an extremely delightful place under different cir- 
cumstances. It was a popular resort spot in southern England, 
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| had a fine golf course, plenty of fishing, boating and swim- 
| ming, and must have been pleasant in prewar days and in 
good weather. We visited Padstow on the seashore, took 
another look at Penzance, and visited the quaint little harbor 
town called, believe it or not, Mousehole. At the village of 
Newquay we stopped the tour long enough for Generals 
Magee and Raybold to go to the leading hotel and take a 
hot bath, a thing that was impossible at the airdrome and 
probably would be a rarity when we got to North Africa. 

Another day we went to Tintagel Head, which is the 
site of the legendary Castle of King Arthur. The old ruins 
were high on a cliff overlooking the sea—a beautifully im- 
pressive place filled with legend and history. I would love 
to return there sometime. ; 

Portreath airdrome was literally bursting at the seams. 
Each day more personnel arrived from London and other 


if places with their destination either Gibraltar or North Af- 


rica. Food was short, quarters were scarce, and tempers and 
patience matched the weather. Finally the weather was re- 
ported to be clearing and very early on the morning of De- 
cember 18 we were routed out of our cots and told that we 
would shortly be on our way. The hour was 3:30 and our 
take-off was scheduled for 5:00. Reagan Houston and I 
stumbled blearily around our cramped quarters and for 
the last time breathed the soft-coal smoke of that terrible 
little British stove, which I know it put out in far greater 
quantities than BTU’s. 

For the flight to Gibraltar I was assigned to B-17, #19071. 
We finally left Portreath Airport, still before daylight, but 
at seven minutes after 8:00, having been delayed since our 
scheduled 5:00 because of a Wellington that had cracked 
up on the runway ahead of us as it attempted to take off. 
The passengers on my plane were General Magee, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army; General Raybold, Chief 
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of the Engineers; General Browning, who was nicknamed 
“Boy Browning,’ later to command the British airborne 
troops which landed in Belgium and suffered such tremen- 
dous losses during the Normandy invasion. Also on board 
was Group Captain Norman, famous British fighter pilot; 
Colonel Cassidy, now of the Cassidy tour fame; Group Cap- 
tain Pankhurst, who later became an Air Commodore and 
Chief Planner for the air invasion of Sicily and Italy; a 
Lieutenant Colonel Welch; and a Mr. Rhodes, a high-rank- 
ing civilian in the Diplomatic Corps recently from Greece. 
With all this brass on board it was easy to see where I sat, 
which was on the ball turret in the center of the plane. 
From here I could see nothing except straight down through 
the two-inch gap around the turret from which a blast of 
ice-cold air blew, to my great discomfort. 

At intervals I would have to stand up while the ball tur- 
ret gunner would get inside and fire his guns down into the 
sea in order to keep them warmed up and ready for action 
should we be attacked by enemy planes en route. When 
those 50-caliber guns went off it felt as if the whole plane 
was going to shake apart. Our flight took us from the tip end 
of England out over the Atlantic Ocean and well away from 
the shores of Spain and Portugal, all of which was pretty 
much enemy territory and patrolled by German fighters. It 
was this exact course that General Eisenhower’s, General 
Clark’s and General Doolittle’s planes had flown a few weeks 
ago en route to Gibraltar, and we must have passed almost 
over the very spot where General Doolittle’s plane had been 
attacked by four enemy fighters. Shortly before our arrival 
I crawled back into the tail gunner’s compartment and 
from this position could see the hostile shores of Spanish 
Morocco on the south as the famous Rock of Gibraltar 
loomed up ahead on the north. Directly below were the 
Straits of Gibraltar, behind was the Atlantic and home, 
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| while stretched out ahead lay the blue of the Mediterranean 
- Sea. It was a beautiful and unforgettable sight. At the same 
time it was a rather frightening experience to sit clear back 
in the tail of a four-engine airplane and watch and feel the 
fuselage ahead whip and buckle as air currents buffeted it 
about. I wouldn’t like to sit back there during rough 
weather and especially with enemy flak adding to the tur- 
bulence. At 3:25 in the afternoon, after having been in the 
air for some seven hours, we landed without incident on the 
narrow runway at Gibraltar which had been the key to the 
whole air-support plan for the North African invasion. 
The airfield at Gibraltar seemed even smaller than I had 
anticipated, consisting only of one alarmingly short and 
| narrow landing strip. The areas along the sides were com- 
| pletely filled with aircraft of all description. A German 
| bombing here would certainly have made a killing, destroy- 


| . ing in one attack a good portion of the British and American 


air forces as they were then constituted. Even a pilot ground- 
looping a ship on its landing or running off the strip would 
be sure to destroy a number of aircraft including his own. 

That night we stayed at the Cumberland House Hotel 
and ate at the Rock Hotel, which was famous during the 
days of tourists before the war for its good food and cosmo- 
politan conviviality. We all contrived to buy up a fair allot- 
ment of Scotch whiskey, which was the last we were able to 
get hold of for a good long time. 

A copy of the Gibraltar Chronicle, North African Edi- 
tion, published on Friday, December 18, 1942, told of the 
pressures being put on Rommel by Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army from the east and the Allies from the west, converg- 
ing on Tunis. At the same time I couldn’t help but notice 
some of the advertisements in the same little paper. Cesar 
Romero in The Lucky Cisco Kid was playing at the Garrison 
Theater; Greer Garson and Laurence Olivier were in Pride 
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and Prejudice at the Theater Royal; while Lana Turner 
and John Shelton played in We Who Are Young at the Ri- 
alto. ‘There were two or three floor shows advertised at some 
of the hotels, a series of boxing matches reported, and one 
advertisement in the personal section that intrigued me read 
as follows: “Wanted: Furnished flat for three RAF officers 
guaranteed house trained.” 

The next day, which was the 19th, we transferred my 
mail pouches and personal belongings from our B-17 to a 
C-47, #190531, and at 9:23 in the morning we took off with 
General Browning, Colonel Cassidy, Group Captain Pank- 
hurst, Addison Rhodes, and Col. Welsh for Algiers, arriving 
at the Maison Blanche Airport at 11:30 in perfect weather 
and without incident. ‘The field was still extremely muddy 
from heavy rains and bad weather. There were many signs 
of battle apparent, scores of destroyed planes—ours, British, 
German and French—and most of the hangars and buildings 
showed heavy damage from bombs, machine gun and artil- 
lery fire. 
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CHAPTER: Viti 


North Africa—Algiers 


AFTER the usual confusion and delays I got into town and 
to Allied Force Headquarters, which were established in the 
St. George Hotel set high on a hill overlooking Algiers and 
the harbor. I delivered my mail pouches, turning them over 
to proper authorities after some difficulty, and found myself 
quartered at No. 40 Rue Guilliani. This place had been 
apparently a rather fashionable and well-built apartment 
building, or flat as they called them, probably occupied by 
middle-class French merchants or government officials. I was 
crowded into a room with several British and one or two 
American officers, sleeping on army cots. Even now, every 
time my feet get cold I think of terrazzo floors and shiver. 
The fact that our headquarters were located in the St. 
George Hotel was well publicized and was even pictured 
in one or two of the London papers, captioned “Allied 
Force Headquarters in Algiers.’ It was always a mystery to 
me why the Germans did not try to bomb it. 

On the day of my arrival I saw General Clark, Lawrence 
Meacham, Jack Beardwood, and many of the others who 
had come down during the early days of the operation, and 
they related exciting stories of their experiences. It was 
particularly interesting to hear General Clark tell of his 
experiences with Darlan as he forced him to bring about 
the surrender of the French and how close we had come sev- 
eral times to losing the battle both from a military and a 
political point of view. General Clark, one time, with only 
about twenty MP’s, had to deploy and maneuver them in 
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such a way that Admiral Darlan thought the whole United 
States Army was outside his window ready for action, and by 
this ruse bluffed the stubborn Admiral into signing the 
cease-fire order. 

The next day I saw Colonel Gale, who told me I was 
being assigned to the headquarters of the new Fifth Army, 
which was being organized and which would be commanded 
by General Clark. I would remain, at least for the time being, 
as one of the General’s Aides, but would actually be assigned 
to the Air Section with Colonel Gale. 

On the 21st, I experienced my first real air raid at night. 
It was a spectacular sight with the air filled with tracer bul- 
lets, anti-aircraft fire, probing white fingers of searchlights 
and brilliant flashes as bombs exploded near the waterfront. 
It was really beautiful in a terrifying sort of way. 

There wasn’t much to do while the Fifth Army Head- 
quarters was actually being formed. ‘Those of us who were 
new arrivals drifted around trying to get ourselves oriented 
and as comfortable as possible in our attractive, but always 
cold, billets. The quarters to which I was assigned at No. 40 
Rue Guilliani had a beautiful picture window which over- 
looked the Bay of Algiers and all the town below. It was, 
however, built of stone as were most of the buildings, with 
marble and terrazzo floors which seemed to soak up the cold 
and dampness and hold them perpetually. In the room with 
me were about six other officers, all sleeping on army cots. 
I shall be forever grateful to Colonel Lundberg who in- 
sisted that I take that Air Corps mattress overseas with me. 
It kept me comfortable although I could never really seem 
to get warm. I recall, in addition to my sleeping bag, I used 
all the army blankets I could get hold of and piled on top 
of them my heavy army officer’s overcoat. To get ready for 
bed I simply put my pajamas on over my clothes. 

We ate at the St. George Hotel where we were fed ter- 
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| _rible food, mostly Spam and meat and vegetable stew, served 


by surly and indifferent French waiters whom we suspected 
of taking or keeping the good food for themselves. The one 
thing we did have that was good was plenty of fresh eggs 
for breakfast. 

Christmas, 1942, was a dismal occasion. The weather was 
cold and disagreeable. To add to the gloomy and uncom- 
fortable situation was the shooting of Admiral Francois 
Darlan by an assassin. We could only speculate as to whether 
it meant an attempted revolt, how the French troops or 
people would react, whether it was an organized attack with 
plots to assassinate other prominent leaders, or whether it was 
just the action of some unbalanced crackpot. We were or- 
dered to wear our loaded sidearms at all times and be pre- 
pared for any emergency. Nothing was ever learned except 


| that the shooting was apparently done by an unbalanced 
_ individual and that there was no organized effort or plot 


behind the assassination. 

The only similarity between that Christmas and any 
other that I had ever experienced was that it came on the 
same date in the month. I had supper with Colonel Gale 
and some other officers at the St. George Hotel and we 
tried to brighten things up a bit with a couple of bottles 
of very poor Algerian wine. It was a pretty dismal affair. 

With nothing much to do, I spent my time in the Head- 
quarters of General Carl Spaatz, Commanding General of 
the Eighth Air Force, in the St. George Hotel. It was most 
surprising how the tinsel seemed to wash off some of those 
high-ranking officers when we were closely associated with 
them. He was, of course, one of the outstanding air gen- 
erals of the war, later Chief of the Army Air Corps and a 
great soldier; but around his Headquarters, at that time at 
any rate, there wasn’t very much gold braid, spit and polish, 
or decorum. Confusion seemed to be the order of the day. 
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On the 29th, the U.S.S. Strath Allan, en route from Eng- 
land to Algiers, was torpedoed off the shores of North Africa 
in the Mediterranean. This was the transport on which I 
would have been coming to North Africa had I not been 
given the mail courier job and sent down by plane. Most of 
my papers and a good deal of equipment which I was unable 
to bring with me by air were lost in this torpedoing. Several 
officers from the Air Section in London with whom I was 
acquainted, and many whom I later knew, were aboard this 
ship. By a miracle, no lives were lost but there was consid- 
erable suffering from exposure on life rafts and lifeboats 
before rescues could be made. Two Red Cross girls, later 
assigned to Fifth Army Headquarters, lost all of their be- 
longings and had to be completely re-outfitted. 

I was talked into going with some officers to the Sphinx 
Club down in the dirtiest part of the Casbah of Algiers one 
night. “The House of the Mirrors and the Many Nations” 
was the worst place I have ever gotten into. Shortly there- 
after it was placed off-limits for all troops and with good 
reason. 

I developed a terrible cold or perhaps the flu, from the 
damp climate and lack of rest I suppose, and was ordered 
into the hospital. That was on the last day of the year and 
at midnight, from a bed in the hospital on a hillside over- 
looking the city, I looked out of a window towards the harbor 
and town and could see tracer bullets, anti-aircraft guns 
firing, searchlights flashing, hear horns blowing in the streets 
and foghorns from the ships welcoming in the new year. 
We wondered what Hitler would think about all this wanton 
waste of good ammunition and steam and speculated on the 
events that the new year might bring for all of us. 

There certainly wasn’t much to be celebrating on New 
Year’s Day. All we could hope was that the new year would 
bring us better things than we had experienced during the 
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old and that it would see us with the job we had set out to 
do well on the way to completion. 

Colonel Gale dropped in during the day to tell me that 
I was to drive to the town of Oujda with him as the Fifth 
Army had been activated and our Headquarters would be 
located there. ‘The doctor, however, refused to let me go and 
gave instructions that I fly out later. 

While I was in the hospital I had an experience which 
has always stuck in my mind as being rather typical of the 
British. In the same room with me were two British officers, 
a Lieutenant Colonel Noel and a Major Gort. ‘They were 
extremely polite and gracious, spoke beautiful English with 
an Oxford accent. But for some reason or other they didn’t 
seem to wear very well. The floor of our room was the usual 
hard, cold terrazzo and it happened that neither of my room- 
mates had any slippers. I had a comfortable pair of sheep- 
lined slippers that I had carried with me from home and 
offered to loan them to the British officers whenever they 
had to get out of bed—and, of course, they most graciously 
accepted. However, the first thing I knew my slippers were 
being left under their beds and I found myself having to 
ask for them when I wanted to put them to use. When I 
called their attention to the fact that the slippers were 
actually mine and should be returned under my bed, they 
were most apologetic for their oversight. But I’m quite sure 
that if I had not mentioned it, they would have been quite 
content to have me continue to ask for the use of my own 
slippers. I think that was a rather typical British attitude 
towards us lesser mortals from the “Colonies.” 

A rather startling experience in the hospital was my 
complaining about a toothache. Within ten minutes I was 
in a dentist’s chair, the tooth pulled and I was back in bed— 
surprisingly fast time for anything to happen in the Army— 
and quite a sudden change from treatment for the flu. 
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I got out of the infirmary on January 4 and that same 
day went for a long drive and walk in the country with 
General Clark and Jack Beardwood. ‘The General didn’t have 
much opportunity to exercise and liked to get out in the open 
air where he wouldn’t be under any particular scrutiny and, 
incidentally, not be in too great danger of some Nazi sympa- 
thizer’s taking a pot-shot at him. While we were walking he 
let off a lot of steam, talked a little about his experiences 
with Darlan and his plans and hopes for the Fifth Army 
which would soon be his new command. 

On January 5, 1943, the Fifth Army was officially acti- 
vated. I left Maison Blanche Airport in a C-47 with Colonel 
Gale for Oujda, which was to be the new Army’s Head- 
quarters. General Jakie Devers, who at the time was in com- 
mand of all the armored forces in the United States, was 
aboard the same plane accompanied by four other generals 
who were returning to the United States after having spent 
some time in Cairo with General Montgomery discussing 
armored tactics. General Devers later distinguished himself 
in France and towards the end of the war became the Com- 
manding General of all Army Ground Forces. I felt some- 
what outranked with all of these stars present, but there 
is a sort of comradery and informality under such circum- 
stances that forgets rank and privilege. ‘Transportation was 
hectic and usually generals, lesser ranks and GI’s were all 
mixed up indiscriminately with little questions asked as long 
as the transportation was going in the right direction. On the 
way we stopped for lunch at ‘Tafaraoui Airport and I have 
never seen, outside of Africa, such sticky, gluey, gummy mud. 
It seemed to be a combination of grease, mucilage, and 
molasses. Planes, vehicles and even people became hope- 
lessly bogged down in it. After lunch our plane headed west 
again, but for some reason wouldn't or didn’t stop at Oujda 
to let Colonel Gale and me out, landing us instead in Casa- 
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blanca. There I happened to run into Carter Burgess and 
stayed all night with him at the Anfa Hotel. 

I had a nice visit with Burgess. As usual he was living 
off the best of the land in a very comfortable apartment in 
the hotel. He was very cagey about his mission in Casa- 
blanca. I had my suspicions then, and they were later con- 
firmed, that he was sent there by General Eisenhower to get 
things ready for the famous Casablanca Conference which 
was attended by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. His mission was to line up living quarters and 
meeting places for these distinguished personages and their 
staffs. 

At about 8:30 the next morning Colonel Gale and I 
| boarded another C-47 headed east and arrived at Oujda 
|- around noon. We had lunch at the airfield with an air unit 
| based there and then went into town to our new Head- 
| quarters. I was billeted first at the Royal Hotel, which was 
not royal and scarcely a hotel. Our officers’ mess was at 
the Terminus Hotel, a newer and somewhat more preten- 
tious building near the station. The actual Headquarters 
for the Fifth Army was set up near the edge of town in what 
had been a very swank school for French girls. The arrange- 
ment of buildings lent themselves admirably to the require- 
ments of an Army Headquarters. ‘The buildings were ex- 
tremely modern and quite attractive. The former Head- 
mistress’s headquarters served the same purpose for the 
Commanding General. Classrooms became section offices, 
the little amphitheater auditorium became the staff meeting 
room for critiques and the dormitories became billets for 
staff officers. 

General Clark arrived in Oujda from Algiers on January 
7 to take over his new command. He had cocktails at his 
Headquarters that evening around 5:30 for his various sec- 
tion heads, and although I was assigned to the Air Section 
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I was still considered one of the General’s aides and roped 
into duty in that capacity to see that no one went thirsty 
and that everyone became acquainted. 

The 8th was my birthday and General Clark sent me a 
letter in recognition of it, which was very much appreciated. 
He was always extremely punctilious in matters of this kind. 
As I learned later when I became a more active aide, he kept 
a book containing all the birthdays of every officer in his 
Headquarters and saw to it that a personal letter was sent 
from him to each one on his birthday. Of course the letter 
was written by an aide, but he was particular about the let- 
ter, signed each one personally and it was an extremely fine 
gesture. I had dinner that night with the General in his 
private quarters with General Blesse, who was to be the 
Fifth Army’s Surgeon General. The letter sent me by the 
General, read as follows: 


8 January 1943 
Dear Ed, 


It is a strange coincidence that your birthday should fall 
so close to the birthday of the Fifth Army. It is a pleasure 
to congratulate you on your anniversary and to welcome 
you to my new command. Now is an apropos time to thank 
you for your fine and devoted help through the past seven 
months. You have done splendid work and I am counting 
strongly on you in the tough days that lie ahead for all of 
us. 

I am confident that by the time your next birthday rolls 
around victory will be well within the range and that you 
can be looking forward to returning to that fine family of 
yours in Muncie. 

Again my congratulations and my thanks. 


Sincerely, 


Mark W. CLARK, Lieutenant General 
U. S. Army Commanding 
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For the next several days Colonel Gale and I lined up 
various air courier services to and from our Headquarters 
through the local airport and to other headquarters, co- 
ordinated our air warning system with the French, kept up 
our physical exercises, which consisted mainly of long walks 
in the country, and speculated as to what our next move 
might be. General Clark held a meeting of all his staff of- 
ficers and outlined the missions and the policies of the Fifth 
Army. We were, at this stage at any rate, to be largely a 
training and receiving headquarters through which units 
would be passed from the United States or the British Isles 
and thence to combat areas and other commands. Our mis- 
sion was also to provide defenses and be prepared to meet 
an enemy attack which might possibly swing southward 
through the Spanish Peninsula and into North Africa across 
the Straits of Gibraltar. That could have been a brilliant 


- maneuver should Hitler have had the troops to spare. The 


Russians, however, were occupying his combat forces in the 
north and Rommel had his hands full in Africa so such a 
maneuver was virtually impossible. We, however, were woe- 
fully short of men and material ourselves and might have 
been quite vulnerable had such an attack materialized. 
Colonel Gale and I commandeered for our personal use 
an old French car, which proved to be an unreliable and 
rather nerve-racking means of transportation. An A-20 air- 
plane crashed on the field one day and the pilot and crew 
were killed. We were sent out to investigate it and I was 
impressed by the irony of fate which had caused the loss of 
this fine plane and crew with never a chance at actual com- 
bat. In our same little broken-down French car we made 
several tours of the countryside looking for sites for airports 
and airstrips. These drives were beautiful and the country- 
side remindful of Southern California and parts of Arizona 
with plenty of vegetation at this time of year; flowers, gentle, 
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sloping hills and blue sky. We went through the towns of 
Martinprey and Berkane. I saw a wild boar that had been 
killed near Berkane that was being prepared for meat for 
one of our soldiers’ messes. Seeing it gave me the desire to 
go on a wild boar hunt myself. We returned to Oujda that 
evening with me riding on the front fender controlling the 
choke by hand, it having broken somewhere during our 
travels. Our driver knew absolutely nothing about mechanics, 
Colonel Gale was a total loss, and that was the best I could 
do to fill the bill. On these trips I was always impressed by 
the donkeys and their masters. These little donkeys carried 
staggering loads, were prodded and beaten by their masters, 
who are taught through tradition that kindness to animals 
is sissy. If a donkey fell down under his load, he was beaten 
and poked by his master until he got back on his feet. One 
of the things I will always remember about North Africa 
was the mournful braying of donkeys just at daybreak, dole- 
fully singing their woes as sunrise notified them of the ap- 
proach of the hours of labor ahead. 

On January 20, the Staff of XII Air Support Command 
arrived at our Headquarters, coming to Oujda from Casa- 
blanca. This was the outfit to which I was to be attached 
at a later date for the landings in Sicily, Salerno and Anzio. 

Frequently entertainments were put on by the Red 
Cross for our Headquarters and troops around Oujda. A 
very good variety show was staged one evening and we discov- 
ered later on, strangely enough, that one of the leading men 
was a Nazi spy. He had certainly gotten himself into a good 
spot to see where all of our military installations were lo- 
cated. I suppose, upon his discovery, he was shot; the enter- 
tainment world thereby losing a good performer. 

The next day General Clark came back from Casablanca 
where he had been attending the conference with General 
Eisenhower, Roosevelt, Churchill and others. The meeting 
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_ was very hush-hush here in Africa but we learned it had 
been widely publicized back in the United States. 

On a bicycle trip into the country, which I took occa- 
sionally as my required exercise, I rode out on a surprisingly 
good macadam road and saw a monument erected to the 
memory of the battle of Ibsley, the 14th of August, 1844, 


__ which was one of the battles during the French-North African 


territorial engagement involving the French Legion and 
one of the many wild Arab tribes. The not-too-far-removed 
descendants of those tribesmen still roamed these hills in 
an obviously unsubdued and unfriendly manner. 

There was a court-martial in our Headquarters one day 
of a colored soldier who was accused of murder. He was 
found guilty in the second degree and sentenced to life at 
hard labor. We were all impressed with the extreme fairness 
of the trial and very much interested to see the pains taken 


| . to have members of this soldier’s own race present in the 


court room at all times to avoid any appearance of race 
discrimination. At the time of the crime the soldier was 
drunk and had shot at a noncommissioned officer who had 
ordered him off the streets and back to his quarters. He 
missed the one who had actually given the order, but killed 
another noncommissioned officer who was, at the time, a 
bystander. The accused was given a good defense officer and 
there could be no question but that the trial was fair and 
the sentence just. 

Another day I flew in a Piper Cub observation plane over 
to Sidi-bel-Abbés to see the Air Observation School which 
_ was just being activated there. Here crews were to be trained 
to direct artillery fire from these small planes. This town was 
the Headquarters of the famous French Foreign Legion and 
the locale for Beau Geste and other novels and stories of this 
famous and colorful fighting unit. 

Stimulated by having seen that wild boar in one of the 
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towns Colonel Gale and I had visited while looking for air- 
port sites, I did a little promoting of the idea and without 
too much trouble aroused the interest of Colonel Barker 
and Colonel Lewis in the project. We arranged for a hunt of 
our own. We arose at 2:30 in the morning on January 31 
and at about 4:30 got our expedition on the road. It con- 
sisted of Colonel Barker, Colonel Lewis, two enlisted men, 
five Frenchmen, and myself. The head man on the expedi- 
tion was the station master from Oujda. We got back that 
night with a dead wild boar, an exciting experience under 
our belts, and completely worn out. I wrote a letter home 
about the hunt and it was published in the Muncie Star, 
May 9, 1943. I’d like to quote it here for the record. 


MUNCIE MAJOR DESCRIBES 
WILD BOAR HUNT IN AFRICA 


A thrilling hunt for wild boar in the mountains of 
North Africa is described by Major Edmund F. Ball, of 
Muncie, in a letter to his wife and other relatives here. _ 

Major Ball, who in civilian life is vice-president of the 
Ball Brothers Manufacturing Company, is stationed in 
Morocco and is an aide to General Mark Clark. 

Major Ball was a member of the Reserve Officers Corps 
for several years and entered the army in July, 1941. He 
was sent to England in June of last year and was stationed 
there until the invasion of Africa by American troops last 
December took him to that continent. He has since been 
stationed in Morocco. His letter: 

“January 31, 1943 

“Last Sunday I went wild-boar hunting in North Africa. 
It was the most fun I’ve had since leaving home, and the 
most interesting non-military experience since being in the 
army. Col. Barker, who says he earns his bread and butter 
from the army, but gets his jam by writing sporting, hunting 
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and fishing stories, Col. Lewis, another Fifth Army staff 
officer, and myself were the principals. 

“We left about four-thirty in the morning—long before 
daylight, which doesn’t come till about eight over here. 
There were the three of us, five Frenchmen including the 
local station master who spoke Arabic and was sort of master 
: of ceremonies, an American soldier who spoke French to 
{ interpret, three dogs, and a colored driver who had never 
been out of Philadelphia before he got in the army. We 
drove about sixty miles back into the hills and mountains 
and finally arrived at a little adobe house, deserted, where 
we stopped at about seven, built a fire and had breakfast. 
Three Arabs came up out of the darkness from no place, 
and it developed that they were going along. (We were 
completely green and never knew from one moment to the 
next what to expect.) There was a great palaver and 
finally the Arabs disappeared. We asked where they had 
gone and were told they had gone home to put on their 
old clothes; it never occurred to me before that an Arab 
had two suits of clothes. 


TALK DIFFERENT DIALECTS 


“About that time, the sun began to rise, and the sky 
took on all the colors of the rainbow; pinks, reds, browns, 
yellows, greens—everything. We were on a little table land 
and could look out for miles over plains, barren country 
and distant mountains over which the sun was rising. I 
think sunrises and sunsets in North Africa must be about 
the most beautiful in the world. I don’t claim to be an 
authority on sunrises, but I wouldn’t hesitate to stack 
up the beauty of that one with one anywhere. 

“Pretty soon we got going again, this time with the three 
Arabs in addition to our original party, all packed into one 
little truck. I never realized a country Arab was such an 
amusing and good-natured person. Entirely different from 
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the city Arab. A little like the country and city Mexicans. 
Our French station master kidded them all day and I 
really think the Arabs had more fun than we did. One 
Arab had a red beard about which they laughed and 
talked with much speculation as to ancestry, all of which 
the red-beard seemed to enjoy as much as anyone. He had 
been in the French Army for four years, said he was crazy 
to get out. Then, he had his clothes on his back, and 
food in belly, but now he had to pray all day to keep 
body and soul together—no mention of work! 

“Several of the Arabs talked different dialects, so red- 
beard had to interpret for them, he in an Arabic our 
station master understood, then the station master in 
French to our soldier and he to us. One Arab started to 
laugh and pointed to each in the chain of interpreters, 
and it finally got around to us that he was saying some- 
thing like, “This is a screwy party—I tell him, he tells 
him, he tells him, and then he tells you.’ 


SIGNS OF BIG BOARS 


“We bounced along cross-country for thirty minutes 
more and finally unloaded when we got as far as the truck 
could possibly go, and then we began to walk and walk 
and walk. Our lunches and water were loaded on a donkey 
that appeared miraculously from nowhere. We walked about 
five miles up a valley and finally took posts along a draw 
where we had good fields of fire. Then we began to hear 
a lot of whooping and hollering and the natives began 
working through the hills in front of us to drive anything 
in there toward where we were stationed. They sounded 
like a bunch of wild Indians—but no boar! They showed 
us where the big boar we were after had been rooting up 
their fields and vegetables—they were really anxious to 
get rid of this big one, and I think i were more disap- 
pointed than we were. 

“Then we started up the mountain, and if we didn’t 
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look like a ragged army! There were the three of us officers, 
the soldier interpreter, the colored driver who decided he’d 
‘have a little walk, too,’ the five Frenchmen, three dogs 
(officially) plus a few unofficial strays, and by that time 
seventeen Arabs, and the donkey. About three quarters of 
the way up the first ridge Col. Lewis and I had to rest. 
We and one Frenchman sat down to recover while the rest 
went on. I happened to look down into the valley and 
saw coming through some clearings a big black boar with 
his tail up in the air like a flag pole. I was able to follow 
him as he turned up the hill in our general direction, 
but Col. Lewis and the Frenchman couldn’t seem to spot 
him. I fired when he was about two hundred yards away, 
but missed and then fired twice more. By that time Col. 
Lewis saw him and he was firing. It sounded like a young 
war. Our last shots were fired absolutely simultaneously and 
we got the boar. We don’t know who actually killed it, 
so decided to share the honors, and report that we had each 
killed a boar—I really think we both hit it, but we couldn’t 
prove it even after the pig was butchered. Anyway, I have 
shot a wild African boar. 


ARABS EAT TWICE DAILY 


“Well, the day was still young so we dressed the animal. 
It was a wild-looking thing with tusks and all, just 
like the pictures—not very pretty. We started on up the 
mountain again. About a third of the way we stopped and 
had our second breakfast and soon after took another stand. 
I was so tired and winded that I didn’t think I could walk 
another foot—but I did. We got placed again to beat the 
bushes. Nothing happened, but I was beginning to be im- 
pressed with endurance of these Arabs. They laughed and 
hollered and ran up and down the mountains like a bunch 
of goats while I’d walk fifty yards and practically collapse. 

“After that attempt, we went on up to the last saddle 
in the mountain where we had lunch and rested a little with 
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our army. The Arabs only ate two meals a day and wouldn’t 
eat with us or in our presence. The Frenchmen ate at 
every opportunity—had their own food—with wine, onions, 
garlic, meat and bread. It would have been a beautiful 
place to camp. The air was cool and clear and we could 
see over a hundred miles on each side of the range, reds, 
browns, and greens off to infinity, absolutely clear blue, 
blue sky and a few little Arab towns visible on the plain 
on the other side of the mountain. There were still little 
pockets of snow in shaded draws—for we had climbed up 
almost 5,000 feet—no wonder I was pooped! 

“We learned during lunch from a shepherd who came 
by that a dog had driven ten boars that morning through 
where we were eating and that they were down somewhere 
in the draw below us. We then took stands around the top 
of the draw, and our army went off again to beat them out. 
They beat them out all right—ten or twelve of them, but 
they went around the nose of the mountain instead of 
up the draw as we expected, and we got a couple of long 
range, impossible shots with no results. That ended the 
hunting for it was getting late in the afternoon. We got 
our army assembled again and went off down the moun- 
tain considerably faster than we went up. I got blisters on 
my toes going down. We finally got down to the truck 
where we found our boar had been delivered by donkey 
while we were up the mountain. 

“It was most amazing how all those little details worked 
out. Whenever we stopped, there would be a council of 
war, much jabbering, shouting and laughing, but it all 
seemed to have a meaning for everything went off like 
clockwork. We took pictures of the boar, the natives and 
all-I hope they are good—and entrucked for home. We 
were really tired—even the dogs collapsed in the bottom 
of the truck. Only the Arabs, who had walked and shouted 
about twice as far as we had, seemed untired. 

“With the help of our French station master, we settled 
up with our army for the huge sum of 510 francs or about 
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$6.80. We had hunted and shot a boar in Africa for less 
than $2.50 a piece which beats Teddy Roosevelt’s cost 
for the same undertaking. 

“We estimated we walked twenty miles and climbed 
5,000 feet up which wasn’t too bad for some old desk 
soldiers like us! 

“We brought our boar back and gave him to our mess 
which served him up for supper to 130 people—double 
portions each, so you can see he was no little fellow. The 
meat is excellent—tastes more like combination of mutton 
and beef than pork. We tried to save the tusks for souvenirs, 
but they were cracked and, the Frenchmen said, weren’t 
worth saving. 

“Now that we have blazed the trail, others want to go; 
sO we may try it again with a couple of Generals in support. 
It’s great sport, good exercise, a nice change for paper 
shufflers; and, if we are lucky, it supplies most welcome 
fresh meat for the table.” 


On February 4 General Clark called Colonel Gale into 
his office regarding the possibility of my leaving the Air Sec- 
tion and going to the General’s office full time as his Senior 
Aide. Major Lawrence Meacham, an old friend from West 
Point days, who had resigned and then reentered the army 
when war was declared, had been serving as his Senior Aide, 
since having joined the General’s staff in England. The two 
of them had some sort of rather violent misunderstanding. 
“Meach” was being reassigned and the spot was open. Col- 
onel Gale advised me of the impending assignment and that 
afternoon I wound up my Air Section affairs preparatory to 
reporting to the General’s office. 

The next day I became full-time Senior Aide to General 
Clark with Captain Reagan Houston III from San An- 
tonio and Lieutenant Jack Beardwood from Seattle as the 
other two aides. We divided the various responsibilities and 
started in to work. I was moved from the Royal Hotel to the 
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Majestic, which was just as much a misnomer as was the 
name of my former quarters, but within a few days I moved 
into the Headquarters itself where I could be closer for 
calls day and night from the General and more available 
to look after his personal affairs, which was now my job. 
My quarters were on the second floor of the school admin- 
istration building. 

I settled up with Meacham for the General’s personal 
petty account, which I would be handling, and tried to 
learn about some of the various and sundry duties before 
his departure for England. 

During the following days I felt like another Grover 
Whalen, who in his heyday was the official greeter for the 
City of New York. I met General Matt Eddy, who later 
commanded the 9th Division so spectacularly in Africa, 
Sicily and Italy as well as the Normandy Invasion and even- 
tually was written up as the best Division Commander in the 
whole United States Army. I attended a Red Cross dance 
as representative of the General. While the General and 
Jack Beardwood were away inspecting our training installa- 
tions at Arzew, I took care of the social end of his office op- 
erations; that is, his schedule for greeting and arranging 
for the receptions and entertainment of visiting dignitaries. 
General Mason-McFarlane, the Governor General of Gibral- 
tar, visited us and we had a Guard of Honor meet him as he 
came into our Headquarters Quadrangle. We entertained 
him and his aides and staff officers that night in the General’s 
quarters. Admiral Hall of the United States Navy and his 
Aide, Lieutenant Stokes, and pilot, Captain Noble, whom I 
had known at my first army post at the Middletown Air 
Depot, made up our next group of distinguished guests. I 
met General George Patton, General Lee, and General Wil- 
son, and arranged schedules for General Clark’s B-17 to fly 
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| them to Algiers and thence to the front with General Gruen- 
) ther, Colonel. Lewis, and Colonel Beam. I had scheduled 
| that same day to go on another boar hunt but had to call it 
| off because General Gruenther launched one of his famous 
“Gruentherizing” acts, thinking that the General’s B-17 had 
not been properly set up and the crew not briefed for the 
‘trip to the front. It turned out that all was scheduled prop- 
erly, but I still missed the boar hunt. 

On February 15, after a good deal of difficulty, I finally 
|| got to the LaSenia Airport to get my physical examination for 
|i1my pilot’s rating. ‘That evening there was a celebration at 
|| General Clark’s Headquarters for General Gruenther in rec- 
ognition of his promotion from the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
\.eral to Major General. A ceremony was called for wetting 
(down the new star. 

From the front we received word that there had been a 
|\Serious breakthrough at Kasserine Pass—an extremely serious 
|| blow to the II Corps, and that we had lost a lot of equipment 
and men. Except for a last-minute decision by General Eisen- 
| hower our Fifth Army Headquarters would have been there 
|\instead of the II Corps. I knew a lot of the officers of that 
|| Headquarters, having come overseas and served with them in 
|| the early days in England. As a result of the breakthrough at 
‘Kasserine our whole operation was threatened and the situa- 
‘tion would have been extremely difficult and serious had the 
||Germans had enough forces to capitalize the breakthrough. 
|Our whole campaign could have been jeopardized. We lost 
jiabout one hundred and twenty tanks, a lot of other equip- 
ment, and our casualties were estimated between fifteen 
‘hundred and two thousand men. This defeat made us realize 
that the enemy was really tough, that Rommel was still the 
“Desert Fox,” and that our troops needed a lot of battle 
experience that could only come the hard way. 
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I learned on February 21 that Major E. Arthur Ball, my 
cousin, had arrived in North Africa via Oran from the 
United States. Arthur had served in World War I overseas 
with the famous 42nd (Rainbow) Division as a lieutenant, — 
let his reserve commission lapse, and then been recommis- 
sioned early in World War II. I spent quite a while trying 
to locate him and had instructions from General Clark to 
requisition him to join Fifth Army Headquarters as soon as 
I could find him, | 

On the 23rd we started on what was to be my most fab- 
ulous experience of the whole war and one that can never 
be duplicated. For a couple of days in advance I had worked 
on the schedule, arranging for General Clark’s visit and in- 
spection of our western installation around Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Marrakech. To be included was an audience 
with the Sultan of Morocco. 

We took off early in the morning in the General’s B-17 _ 
from the Oujda Airport, with our destination the airport of 
Salé-Rabat. There were only three of us—General Clark, Col- 
onel Charlie Saltzman, who spoke French and was to 
act as interpreter, and I. My function was to handle the | 
baggage, keep appointments, see that arrangements and ~ 
schedules clicked and act as a sort of secretary. 

We were scheduled to arrive at Rabat at exactly 11:30 _ 
and I had instructed the pilot to estimate his flight so that _ 
we would arrive over the field slightly ahead of time and — 
could then lose a few minutes circling if we had the time | 
to spare. I was riding up in front with the pilot as we ap- _ 
proached our destination and could plainly see what was left — 
of the French Air Force planes lined up on the field below — 
in a Guard of Honor formation to receive us. Everything 
seemed to be in perfect order and we were right on sched- — 
ule so I went back into the waist of the ship where seats — 
were set up for passengers in what was normally the com- — 
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partment for bombs. We fastened our safety belts and in due 
course felt the wheels touch the ground. We couldn’t see out 
but assumed that we were taxiing into a position where we 
would get out and be received at the formation we had ob- 
served from the air. We smoothed our uniforms, straightened 
our ties, put our caps on at the right angle, and as the ship 
came to a stop opened the door expecting to be met by the 
welcoming delegation. Much to our surprise and the Gen- 
eral’s obvious chagrin, we found ourselves behind the 
hangars being greeted only by a bunch of empty, rusty oil 
drums. The pilot, for some reason or other, had not realized 
his mission and had followed the ordinary routine after 
landing which parked us in the service area by the hangars. 
_ The General was definitely not pleased and could see noth- 
| ing at all funny in the situation. We got back in the plane, 
| the pilot started his engines and taxied over to the other side 
| of the field, from which position we made our second en- 
| trance to the scene—but late! The situation could have been 
amusing except that no one was amused and things were 
getting off to a bad start. Eventually, however, we were prop- 
erly received by General Nogues and staff, reviewed the 
Guard of Honor and proceeded to his Headquarters where 
we were furnished an extremely elegant luncheon. 

The luncheon was one of the most elaborate and beauti- 
ful affairs that I have ever attended. It was served by Arab 
servants dressed in colorful native garb. The silver service 
was gorgeous and the table itself was decorated with some of 
the most elaborate arrangements of flowers I have ever seen. 
General Nogues sat in the center of one side of the table with 
Madame Nogues directly across from him on the other. 
Guests were then seated by place cards to opposite rights 
and lefts of the host and hostess in accordance to protocol 
and rank. Needless to say, I was far down toward the end of 
the table. 
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After lunch we were hurried over to the palace where 
General Clark was to have an audience with the Sultan and 
receive a decoration called the “Ouissam Alaouite Cross.” 
It was one of the very highest ranks that the Sultan could 
bestow but referred to by its American recipients somewhat 
facetiously as a “Lion Tamer’s Badge’’ because in the cita- 
tion that went with it was a phrase that read something to 
the effect that “even lions tremble in the presence of the 
wearer of this emblem signifying membership in such a 
great and distinguished order.” 

As we approached the Sultan’s palace it was obvious that 
a great feast day and celebration had been arranged. French 
Foreign Legion troops, consisting of the spectacular Spahi 
Cavalry mounted on beautiful Arabian horses, lined the 
approaches to the palace on both sides of the street. ‘They 
were extremely colorful, dressed in uniforms of red, white 
and blue, and each carrying tall lances decorated with rib- 
bons of the same colors tied just below the point of the 
spear. Just inside the palace walls the “Sultan’s Own Black 
Guards’ were lined up along the driveway dressed in red, 
white and green uniforms. Theirs were gorgeous horses too, 
being the pick of the crop from that part of the world which 
is famous for its fine horses. In the outer grounds of the pal- 
ace, but yet within its walls, were set up many tents, which 
were the camps of visiting tribal Chieftains who had come 
in from the plains, deserts and mountains to pay tribute to 
the Sultan and be present for the reception of his distin- 


guished guest from across the sea. This outer courtyard was’ 


completely bare, having no cultivation nor planting of any 
kind. As we entered what appeared to be the gateway to the 
palace proper we passed into another courtyard which was 
beautifully landscaped. From it we entered another more 
intimate patio, lovelier, if possible, than the first, with walls 
and pillars decorated and embellished with tiles and mo- 
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_saics of many different colors. This plan of keeping the best 
| on the inside seemed to be part of the Mohammedan creed 
which teaches them to conceal from their neighbors and the 
outer world evidences of wealth on the principle that poorer 
or less fortunate neighbors should not be embarrassed nor 
put to shame by obvious displays of nearby wealth. We sus- 
pected that, more accurately, any signs of wealth were con- 
cealed in order to deceive poor neighbors and relations who 
might otherwise be encouraged to sponge on their more for- 
tunate friends. 

In the inner patio was assembled a brass band composed 
of members of the ‘“Sultan’s Own Black Guard,” all of 
whom were his personal attendants and slaves. This is one 
of the few countries in the world where slaves are still actu- 


|. ally owned, used and bartered. They were apparently well- 


| treated, well-fed and happy, which was a better lot than many 
| had in that land of extreme poverty, hunger and great human 
suffering. 

As we entered the patio the “Black Guard Band” struck 
up the familiar strains of the “Star Spangled Banner.’”’ We, 
of course, all stood at attention and saluted. When it was 
finished we moved forward, only to be halted by the band 
playing the French National anthem, the “Marseillaise.” 
Again we stopped, stood at attention and saluted. When 
it was finished we started forward again but before we 
could take but a step or two the band began playing once 
again what turned out to be the Moroccan National anthem. 
Fortunately our French officer conductors recognized it, so 
along with them we stopped, stood at attention and once 
again saluted. The Moroccan National anthem seemed to 
have very little tune or rhythm to it and frequently would 
come to long pauses to recover breath or start another verse. 
At these pauses we would assume the piece was ended, only 
to have them start up again for another verse. It was a little 
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embarrassing to complete our salute and then have the band 
start playing again, come back to attention and salute and 
repeat the process several times before it was finally over. 

Eventually the countries represented were duly recog- 
nized and with our right arms a little weary from so much 
saluting we moved forward across the lower floors of the 
palace and through a small entrance to a stairway leading 
to the Sultan’s private reception or throne room where the 
audience was to be held. It was a beautiful room somewhat 
reminiscent of pictures I remember seeing as a little boy 
in books of The Arabian Nights. Each as he entered bowed 
as he took his place, and the Arab officials accompanying 
us, in addition to bowing, carefully removed their shoes 
before approaching His Highness. 

Participating in the audience were General Clark, Gen- 
eral George Patton, Resident General Auguste Nogues, Si 
Mammeri, Chief of Protocol for the Sultan, and of course 
the Sultan himself, Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Youssef. 
Fach ranking officer was also attended by a few aides and 
staff officers such as myself. Colonel Charlie Saltzman was 
our key man, since he was General Clark’s interpreter. 

In this rather critical interview the Sultan had all the 
advantage because he was permitted to speak officially in 
public only in the native Arabic tongue. $i Mammeri would 
then translate the Sultan’s Arabic to French and Colonel 
Saltzman would translate from French to English for General 
Clark. In this exchange of conversation the Sultan had con- 
siderable advantage because he understood English fairly well 
and spoke and understood French perfectly so that by the 
time the exchange of conversation came back to him through 
various interpreters, he had plenty of time to think up a good 
answer or another question. Coming the other way, a ques- 
tion to General Clark had to wait for the interpretation 
through Mammeri to Colonel Saltzman to the General in 
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: English before he knew what trend the conversation was tak- 
ing. The Sultan threw one fast curve at the General in a 
statement to the effect that he hoped after the war the 
American government would continue its interest in Mo- 
rocco, insinuating that he wanted to get rid of the French. 
This comment was prophetic of the brewing trouble that so 
violently erupted some ten years later. Since the French 
Resident General and his staff were present, General Clark 
had to do some quick thinking to prevent an international 
situation. He evaded the point diplomatically by saying some- 
thing to the effect that the American people were honored 
by the friendly manner in which the Arabs of Morocco had 
taken the American soldiers to their hearts and compli- 
| mented them on the fine cooperation they were receiving 
| from all of the Sultan’s subjects. 

After the decoration had been presented and the audi- 
| ence with the Sultan had ended, each again bowed and 
backed out of the presence of the Sultan, the French being 
a little more graceful at it than the Americans. ‘The Arabs 
present, of course, backed out bowing very low. At the 
head of the stairs from which we had entered the throne 
room the Arabs slipped their shoes on again and together 
we descended to the patio below. 

As we walked out into the courtyard we received an un- 
expected thrill. It wasn’t very important but it was made 
thrilling perhaps by its surprise and incongruity. As we 
appeared in the patio the “‘Sultan’s Own Black Guard Band,” 
chosen from the ranks of his attending household slaves, 
struck up the strains of ‘““The Yanks Are Coming.” 

We proceeded then from the palace the way we had 
entered to the open field still within the outer walls for a 
demonstration of desert riding by the visiting Chieftains and 
their tribesmen as a tribute to the Sultan and to the visiting 
American and French dignitaries. These Chieftains and their 
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followers had come in from their native haunts by order, 
to take part in the fiesta and, coincidentally, to bring with 
them gifts for the Sultan as a tribute, which was really their 
method of taxation. They were a wild-looking lot but their 
horses were splendid and their trappings among the finest 
I have ever seen, made of leather and woven cloth, decorated 
with hammered silver and jewels. It was interesting to learn 
that they had all ridden a poorer quality of horse down from 
the hills to the city, leading their fine stallions which were 
reserved for special occasions and which they would ride 
only before the Sultan. Each man carried a long musket or 
carbine such as was made famous during the wars with the 
Riffs and the other wild tribes of Morocco at the turn of 
the century. Some of these tribes weren’t actually subdued 
until 1928 and many of them are still extremely warlike 
and do not consider themselves as ever having been con- 
quered. ‘They were all extremely loyal to the Sultan and to 
the Mohammedan religion as was demonstrated some twelve 
years later in 1955 and 1956 by rioting and bloodshed in 
protest to the French rule. 

These wild tribesmen, riding at full gallop across the 
field before the Sultan and his reviewing stand, presented an 
exciting and impressive sight. As they reached mid-field in 
front of the Sultan they fired their long carbines into the air, 
but their detonation was only a mild little “pop” as from a 
cap pistol instead of a reverberating boom that would natu- 
rally be expected. ‘Their powder rations were very skimpy 
and reserved for hunting and not for show. A few of the 
riders fell off in this wild dash down the field and were either 
very badly hurt or too embarrassed to rise, I never learned 
which, because none of them got up of their own accord but 
simply lay there as if unconscious or dead until someone came 
along, picked them up, dumped them into carts and wheeled 
them unceremoniously off the field. 
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After the show was ended we went back to the airport, 
_ got into the B-17 and flew the few miles to Casablanca. Here 
we were met by General Patton and his staff and escorted 
personally to his quarters at the Mas Villa. This was a beau- 
tiful home in the vicinity of the ‘“Anfa Hotel Conference,” 
which a short time ago had been attended by President 
Roosevelt, Churchill and other war leaders. The villa had 
been the home of a pro-Nazi sympathizer, so the story goes, 
and there had been no hesitancy, therefore, at taking it over 
for the use of the United States Army. There were certainly 
no hardships of war here. General Patton was a delightful 
host, most gracious and entertaining at the table with stories 
and conversation, which revealed him as a much different 
character than the reputation he enjoyed as “Old Blood 
and Guts.” His aide was a Captain who had been the Gen- 
eral’s top Sergeant in an Infantry Company which Patton 
had commanded as a Captain in World War I. After a very 
pleasant evening and night’s sleep at General Patton’s villa 
we got an early start in the morning for an inspection tour 
of the Casablanca area. We looked over the so-called Atlantic 
Base Section area where most of the materials of war were 
being received for the African front, arriving from both the 
United States and England. The harbor and all the shore 
around it was jammed with implements of war which were 
being sent over for use both in the North African campaign 
and the invasion of Europe whenever it might take place. 
We stopped at the 189th Tank Destroyer Battalion’s bivouac 
on the outskirts of Casablanca. It was on the way to the 
front where it later distinguished itself in combat with 
German Panzer units. We also went abroad and inspected the 
battleship Jean Bart. It, along with the Richelieu, had 
engaged in heavy firing with our American Naval vessels and 
landing crafts when we were trying to get our troops ashore 
at Casablanca. The Jean Bart fought it out with the Arkansas 
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and lost. The French vessel had been heavily damaged both 
from naval shells and aerial bombs. I heard General Clark 
ask the French Admiral commanding the battleship if he had 
fired back against the American battleship and he said, 
“Yes, with everything I had.” General Clark said, “Did you 
do any damage?” The Admiral shook his head sadly and Gen- 
eral Clark said facetiously, “You have my sympathy.” Just 
two professional military men talking shop without regard 
for the fact that a short time ago they had been enemies! The 
inspections finished, we again boarded General Clark’s B-17 
and headed for Marrakech. 

At Marrakech, General Martin, the French Commander- 
in-Chief of that region, met us with a short but impressive 
reception and took us on an escorted tour of the city. 

In the afternoon we attended a “Defa’’—the Moroccan 
name for a rather elaborate banquet—at the residence of the 
Pasha, the chief or mayor of Marrakech. His name was El 
Hadj Tahmi El] Mezouari. The “Defa’’ was a modest little 
feast of about fourteen courses consisting of very heavy and 
rich food soaked in olive oil and highly seasoned. We were 
a little skeptical about its sanitary qualities, but, aside from 
that, it was quite delicious. ‘The principal courses were 
dishes of roast sheep and roast fowl. ‘The Pasha, as was the 
custom, would not eat with us, but he was present as host 
during the serving of the meal. We sat cross-legged on the 
floor and Arab slaves passed amongst us, garbed in their 
native costumes, with the dishes and food for each course. I 
suppose it was the same procedure they had been following 
in this country for centuries. We ate with our fingers, very 
carefully using thumb and first two fingers only of our right 
hand, as, we were told, was the proper etiquette. Between 
each course the slaves passed a silver or gold wash bowl 
filled with warm water, a small piece of soap and towels so 
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that we could wash our hands in preparation for the next 
_ course. It was quite an experience in gastronomy. 

After the ‘““Defa” we called briefly on another chieftain, 
the Caid El Ayadi, at one of his six sumptuous villas and 
drank the sweet, thick Arabian mint tea that is customary 
on such an occasion. At this meeting General Clark and the 
Caid made arrangements for another Defa in which the Gen- 
eral and some other officers later participated, the illustrated 
story of which was published in Life magazine. 

The Caid was an interesting old character, obviously a 
very tough man and a leader who had fought in many a 
desert battle. His right hand was badly mangled from a 
wound he had received and he, as a consequence, was the 
only Arab I ever saw or heard of who ate with his left hand. 
To do so was ordinarily considered to be an insult to the 
host. | 

The next morning, the 25th, we took off early from the 
Marrakech Airport and flew to the little community of Tiz- 
nit in a C-47 assigned by the Air Force to General Patton. 
Captain Nobel, my Middletown Depot acquaintance, was 
the pilot. Tiznit is a small Arab village setting remote and 
alone in the middle of the desert, a most picturesque place, 
remindful of the tales of Beau Geste and the Foreign Legion. 
While relatively small, it is said to be the largest walled city 
in North Africa. Within its white walls was stationed a small 
French garrison. The only reason for the existence of this 
community is that it possesses a few springs and wells form- 
ing an oasis in the desert. Here grow some date palms and fig 
trees, and a few irrigated crops—enough food and water 
to support a small population. 

The Commander of the French Garrison at Tiznit had 
arranged a luncheon for us in the sumptuous style to which 
we were fast becoming accustomed. After the meal some 
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Arab dancing girls came to entertain us with their native 
dances. Not to our disappointment, but much to our sur- 
prise, we discovered there was nothing in their dancing nor 
their costumes that would shock the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the Presbyterian Church. Quite apart from the Hollywood 
conception of native dancing girls, the idea seemed to be to 
see how many flowing robes and how much clothing they 
could wear instead of how little. Their dancing and singing 
was very monotonous and accompanied by rather weird 
sounding, off-beat music provided by a young Arab playing 
some kind of a strange stringed instrument. We were told 
that similar dancing troupes went about North Africa where 
communications were poor and entertainment rare much 
as did the old troubadours in England in medieval days. 
The girls, by their dancing and singing, brought news and 
stories for the entertainment and enlightenment of whoever 
cared to pay for their services. We were told that the song 
and dance the girls did for us represented the old Aesop’s 
fable about the foolish crow, who by the flattery of a wily 
fox, was beguiled into dropping a loaf of bread it held in 
its beak while attempting to demonstrate its beautiful voice. 

After the ceremonies were over we visited a couple of 
native stores where some very beautiful hand-wrought sil- 
verware was displayed. General Clark bought a particularly 
beautiful piece for Mrs. Clark and I purchased a couple of 
smaller ones which were sent back to Muncie, but were 
stolen from my house shortly after their arrival. 

With our shopping and sightseeing in the walled city 
completed, we went out to the edge of the desert where we 
reviewed a detail of crack native (goumier) troops made up 
of some of the fierce warlike tribes of the region. Later on, 
both in Sicily and Italy, we had units of these mercenary 
soldiers assigned to us and they served very well. They were 
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particularly adaptable for missions requiring considerable 
cunning, such as raids behind enemy lines at night. The 
Germans and particularly the Italians were terrified of them 
and I can’t say that I blame them at all. ‘They were com- 
manded by able French officers who considered them to be 
excellent troops. 

We left Tiznit in the same C-47 for a short trip to 
Agadir, a little seaport town not too far away on the coast. 
This town is in the tiny protectorate of Ifni, which was the 
scene of the famous incident in 1911 which almost started 
World War I when a German cruiser sailed into port and 
shelled the French and British forces garrisoned in the town. 
Agadir is a beautiful and colorful town situated on a small 
but almost perfectly protected harbor, with tremendously 
high cliffs to the east furnishing a rugged and picturesque 
backdrop for the white native buildings amongst which were 
mingled a few structures of modern French architecture. 
The streets were lined with natives who had come to town 
to see the great Generals, and the local Arabian and French 
dignitaries were on hand to take us for a tour of the city 
and an inspection of the military units located there. At 
points of vantage along the line of our inspection we were 
extremely interested to note a number of Arabs holding aloft 
sort of scarecrow-looking contraptions on which had been 
hung very elaborate and beautiful women’s clothing, robes, 
and, in some cases, jewelry. Because of the Mohammedan cus- 
tom that the women of the household may not appear in 
public on an occasion such as this, Arab chieftains would 
bring to town these dummies carried by slaves or servants. 
Each dummy was supposed to represent a wife and the 
chieftain displaying the most dummies and those the most 
elaborately dressed was obviously the most powerful and the 
most wealthy. Our tour ended high on the rocky cliffs in 
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back of the city at the Casbah or native quarters. It was one 
of the most beautiful spots I have ever seen. From this van- 
tage point we could look far out over the city below, across 
the harbor, and towards the United States, which just then 
seemed very, very far away. 

Our inspection and tour of Agadir completed, we went 
to the airport and left again in General Patton’s magic car- 
pet C-47, returning to Marrakech in time to go to Taylor 
Villa and get spruced up for another elaborate dinner sched- 
uled at the Mamouia Hotel. The hotel was delightful, hav- 
ing been one of the gathering places for the continental 
élite before the war and a rendezvous for the so-called inter- 
national set. We commandeered it for the duration to serve 
as a rest center for Air Corps personnel. ‘The dinner was ex- 
tremely formal, beautifully served. Each person was given 
a special menu printed in a most attractive folder with vari- 
ous native scenes on its cover. ‘They were so attractive that 
I picked up several after the dinner and brought them with 
me as souvenirs. 

The next day we were scheduled to go sightseeing through 
Marrakech accompanied by General Nogues and his staff, 
the Glaoui of Marrakech, his son, and some of his principal 
advisers. The Glaoui, a truly fabulous character, was one 
of the most powerful men in the world as far as absolute 
domination of the people over whom he ruled is concerned. 
He was the ruler of approximately three million wild Arab 
tribesmen who were his absolute subjects. He was at that 
time over seventy years old and the French then were very 
much concerned as to what might happen to these three 
million people he ruled with such ‘an iron fist should he 
die. His position of leadership was more or less elective; 
that is, it was attained through power and intrigue and the 
French were justifiably fearful of what would happen in a 
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struggle to choose a successor. Events which transpired 
_ some ten years later demonstrated the validity of their con- 
cern. ‘The Glaoui was pro-French, the Sultan strongly anti- 
French. The strength of one offset the other. Years later, 
the French contrived to have Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Moulay Youseff dethroned and one more friendly to them 
made Sultan in his place. It will be recalled that in 1955 
with riot and bloodshed, the French-imposed Sultan was de- 
posed and Ben Moulay again was installed upon his throne 
and the Glaoui, then some 80 years old, was forced to appear 
before him on his knees and in a position of servitude. 
The Glaoui died in the later months of 1955 and the blood- 
shed and riots anticipated those years before ensued with 
a vengeance, and the re-enthroned Sultan became King 
Mohammed V. 

For our trip through the markets in the Casbah we left 
our automobiles at the gate of the old city and walked 
through the tortuous, winding, and narrow streets in which 
we would have been lost in a minute had we not been so 
carefully guided. For this special occasion the streets had 
been roofed over with a thatching of palm leaves supported 
on flimsy scaffolding to keep off the sun. In some places 
the dirty streets and rough pavements were covered by beau- 
tifully hand-woven carpets and rugs. In spite of all these 
special preparations the place was filthy and dirty and the 
stench one that can never be forgotten. It was difficult to 
understand how anyone could live in these filthy environ- 
ments and not contract every disease known to man as well 
as several not yet catalogued. 

We briefly visited the University of Marrakech, which 
is one of the oldest in the world, having been established 
some time in the 12th century. It is, of course, Mohammedan 
and is presided over by Arabian Mohammedans. The build- 
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ings and the rooms were of Arab-Moorish design with min- 
arets and high vaulted ceilings. Frames of doorways and 
arches contained exquisite examples of elaborate filigrees 
carved in wood and stone. Floors and walls were of tile laid 
in handsome mosaic patterns. 

In the afternoon we went to the Glaoui’s palace and had 
the amazing experience of playing golf on his own private 
nine-hole golf course. It seemed fantastic that in this old, 
almost fairy-tale setting of oriental splendor we should find 
such a typically Western institution as a golf course. The 
Glaoui himself appeared while we were playing, dressed not 
in his Arab robes to which we had become accustomed, but 
in very modern and finely tailored plus-four knickers, golf 
socks, shoes, a sleeveless sweater, and a very American-looking 
cap. A few of his dark-skinned relatives were playing that 
day, some as black as the ace of spades. ‘They appeared 
to take no notice of us. The Glaoui himself didn’t join us in 
our game but simply came out to see that we were equipped 
with clubs and balls and caddies. We noted that the caddy 
house was presided over by a very American-acting Arab 
caddymaster, who I am sure must have learned his trade from 
American magazines or movies. 

That night at Taylor Villa I attended one of the most 
amazing dinners imaginable, as far as the assortment of guests 
was concerned, given by a State Department representative. 
Present were General Clark, Colonel Saltzman, Ridgeway 
Knight and I of the United States Army; Bob Murphy, 
Culbertson and Kenneth Pendar, of the State Department; 
the Marquis and Marquise de Chaponay; and the Medhie 
Glaoui with his cousin, both of whom were as black as night. 
To add to the conglomeration, there was Josephine Baker, 
the oft-married American Negro singer and entertainer in 
night clubs of Europe, the Folies Bergére in Paris, and 
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prior to that a graduate of the Ziegfeld Follies at home. 
I had noticed her earlier in the day standing on a prominent 
street corner waving a small American flag as we walked by 
but had not recognized her at the time. Altogether, it was 
quite an unusual combination of dinner guests and made for 
a most interesting evening. 

The next day the Glaoui came to Taylor Villa to call on 
the General. He was an amazing person. The United States 
_ Government had given him a jeep and I believe a Packard 
car. He wanted a battleship and a B-17, but even our gen- 
erous good will ambassadors drew the line before going that 
far. He was dressed in his official robes complete with hood, 
but we could see peeking out from underneath this oriental 
costume an extremely Western shirt collar and necktie. He 
also displayed prominently and proudly on his robe the 
insignia wings of a United States Army Air Corps pilot. 
The Glaoui had suffered a slight stroke a short time before 
and the French had been urging him, so the rumor went, to 
be more careful of himself, appealing to him on the grounds 
of patriotism. The story was that he had agreed to give up all 
forms of excesses except his harem, and to do that, he 
stated, would be carrying patriotism a little too far. 

General Art Wilson, Commander of the Western Base 
Section at Casablanca, came for a conference with General 
Clark. Later on we visited the Caid, the local chieftain of 
the area, had some more of that sweet thick Arab tea and 
then with our French escorts inspected the civil hospital, 
which the American Army was considering taking over, and 
later did commandeer, as a base hospital. It was modern 
and reasonably well-equipped, but in distressingly bad repair 
because of the lack of funds and was only staffed by a few 
caretakers. After that inspection we went shopping and I 
bought a couple of small rugs, one of which I carried through 
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the war in my sleeping roll, using it at times as a blanket 
or a rug to cover cold floors, depending upon its greatest 
usefulness at the moment. Both of these rugs were brought 
back by me to the States and were used in our home for 
many years. 

We had a particularly interesting time stopping at the 
Cherif’s, a local dignitary occupying about the same posi- 
tion as our own sheriffs. On the side he operated a little 
shop. It seemed that it was beneath the dignity of an offi- 
cial of his standing to enter into dickering and bargaining 
and haggling over prices. Instead he had a little black slave 
girl, sharp as a tack, who actually handled the sales. She 
couldn’t have been more than eighteen or nineteen years 
old, very black, but without the typical negroid features of 
flat nose and thick lips. Kenneth Pendar did most of the 
dickering since he spoke fluent French as did the slave girl. 
She had picked up a few American expressions and in the 
very few minutes we were there she learned to use a few more 
quite fluently. We bought two or three small pieces from 
her and left in order to be at General Martin’s residence 
in time for lunch. As soon as we had finished eating we were 
whisked in cars out to the airport, boarded General Clark’s 
B-17, and took off for Oujda. The return trip along and 
over the high Atlas Mountains was beautiful. Many times 
the mountains towered high above the altitude of our flight. 
Many of the peaks were snow-capped. In some places we flew 
close to sheer cliffs that rose straight up from the valley floor 
to a height of five or six thousand feet. Even at those high 
altitudes we frequently saw the small Arab villages of some 
of the mountain Berber tribes that lived in these rugged 
and remote areas. These tribes have never been conquered 
and pay tribute to no one except their own chieftain. It was 
in some of these remote settlements that many of the hand- 
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_work objects we had been looking at in Marrakech had been 
_ made—the rugs, hand-wrought silver, jewelry and decorative 
_ knives. Just before dark we landed at Oujda, the end of one 
_ of the most fabulous experiences I have ever had. 


CHAPTER IX 


Oujda Days and VIP's 


OUJDA and the routine of Army Headquarters was quite 
a letdown after the experiences of the past few days. As a 
major project I wrote up the General’s diary, recording as 
best I could all we had done. 

General Clark appeared extremely disappointed, and we 
surmised that his Fifth Army had not been given the combat 
assignment he had hoped for, and that it would remain as a 
stop gap in Morocco as a training outfit and also against the 
Germans should they attempt to take pressure off Rommel 
by launching an attack on us through the Spanish peninsula. 
The General and Reagan Houston went to Algiers for a 
conference with General Eisenhower and returned in a bet- 
ter mood. Clark was told to “Keep your shirt on—,” that an 
important combat assignment was ahead for his Army. Ap- 
parently, he had hoped that the Fifth Army would be moved 
to Tunisia. The First British Army was already in action 
there, and most American units in combat were assigned to 
it and broken into smaller bits and pieces. He felt the logical 
decision should have been to place an American Army along- 
side the British Army and thus keep our forces together. 

One of those days early in March without too much 
going on around Headquarters we went on a gazelle hunt. 
General Clark, General Blesse, our Surgeon General, a Col- 
onel Pickering, a Colonel Mial, Colonel Barker, a French- 
man by the name of Cheveau, who had arranged the trip, 
myself, and some enlisted men to act as drivers for our 
cars and jeeps made up the personnel for the expedition. 
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We drove to the little town of Berguent about sixty miles 
due south of Oujda, which seemed to me to be the jump- 
ing-off place of the world. Cheveau was the postmaster 
of Berguent. There was a French Foreign Legion Post in the 
town and a few German and Italian prisoners working on 
the roads—that was about all. Berguent is located at the end 
of a railroad, which occasionally made the run to serve some 
coal mines located in the vicinity. It was in extremely rough 
country just at the edge of a desert. 

Since we had left our Headquarters very early in the 
morning we had a second breakfast at Cheveau’s house and 
then started for the plains or the desert to the south. We 
took three jeeps with us from which we were to do the hunt- 
ing. One of them had a trailer attached in order to carry home 
the kill. We drove many miles out into an absolutely flat, 
Open prairie on which one could very easily get lost because 
there were no landmarks of any kind for as far as the eye 
could see. If it hadn’t been for the sun we would have had 
no conception of directions. About noon we stopped for 
lunch while two of the jeeps roamed around over the coun- 
tryside attempting to locate a herd of gazelles. Finally Col- 
onel Mial, who was in one of the jeeps, came roaring back 
and reported with great excitement that he had located a 
large herd. We all jumped into our jeeps. I was in the one 
with the trailer attached and we started off across the desert, 
bouncing wildly over the little tufts of grass which grew 
in little clumps and bunches some six to eight inches high. 
The going was extremely rough and the ride in springless 
jeeps most uncomfortable. We finally reached the herd of 
erazing gazelles and without any preliminary organization 
began the chase. We got fairly close to the animals before 
they took off, but when they really began to run we found 
that we were traveling fifty miles an hour and having a hard 
time keeping up with our quarry. One jeep went to each 
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of the flanks of the herd and one remained slightly to the 
rear so that we kept the animals in a sort of pocket between 
us. As they tired and slowed down a little bit so we could 
take some semblance of aim with our guns we started shoot- 
ing. We were still doing about thirty miles an hour over 
that rough terrain and it was almost impossible to take ac- 
curate aim. I don’t know why we didn’t kill some hunters 
because certainly bullets were flying wildly as we bounced 
across the rough ground. I guess we killed about fifteen of 
the animals and after it was all over I think we felt a little 
remorseful at having slaughtered such beautiful creatures. 
When the chase was over and the herd dispersed we gathered 
up the kill, dressed them and loaded them into the trailer of 
the jeep and headed back late in the afternoon. General 
Clark wanted to get home early; so I went with him in his 
Packard limousine which was easier riding and faster than 
the jeeps. Before we had gone very far we sighted an outard 
—a bird somewhat similar to our prairie chickens but with 
a long neck which made it look somewhat like a miniature 
ostrich. General Clark shot one with a carbine at a terrifically 
long range, hitting it squarely in the neck. Accident or not, 
I was impressed! We took it home and the General ate it 
later, and from all reports I understand it tasted very much 
like our pheasant. It was an exciting day, a lot of fun, and 
we brought home good, fresh meat for the table. I had one 
of the gazelle heads mounted, sent it home and still have it 
as a memento of another interesting experience. 

The next enterprise for the aides was a CPX (brief for 
Command Post Exercise) 1n which the entire Headquarters 
was moved forward by air. This was a practice combat opera- 
tion. It was Jack’s and Reagan’s turn to go and was I happy 
to be left at home. It rained during the exercise, and several 
snafus developed, so that no one was very happy or satisfied 
with the results. While everyone was away I got caught up on 
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some of my personal correspondence and one afternoon took 
my flight test in a Taylor Cub with Colonel deBoys at the 
Oujda Airport. I got along fine, having no difficulty at all. 
In fact, as it turned out, I checked out the Colonel because 
he tried to take off with the brakes on and I managed to get 
them released just in time to clear an oil barrel that was 
left on the field at the end of the runway. 

Arthur Ball, who had been assigned to the Civil Affairs 
Section, had located a few possible places which might be 
used as a rest camp for the General in the mountains and 
another near the shore where he could get away from Head- 
quarters for rest and also avoid the anticipated summer 
heat. We took one of the General’s cars and started out in- 
specting some of these spots. We drove over perfectly beau- 
tiful countryside and found one or two very likely locations 
which we recorded on some maps of doubtful accuracy for 
future reference. I can’t vouch for the fact that our time was 
strictly a military success but it was a pleasant day and we 
enjoyed being together. 

Being the reception unit for everything coming into 
North Africa from overseas, from shoelaces to tanks and 
distinguished visitors, we had an almost continuous proces- 
sion of VIP’s visiting our Headquarters. Within three or 
four days we had the Countess de Lavert, a distinguished 
French lady of a prominent family, who was moving up for- 
ward with a French Surgical Unit; General Noce, a classmate 
of General Clark at West Point; Archbishop Spellman; Gen- 
eral Spaatz, Commanding General of the Allied Air Forces in 
North Africa; Air Chief Marshal A. W. Tedder; General 
(Uncle Joe) Cannon; General Usada; General Lescroux, 
Chief of Troops of the French in this vicinity; and many 
others. Hanson Baldwin, columnist and military correspond- 
ent for The New York Times, spent a little time with us, 
and his conversations, observations and questions were most 
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interesting. Bob Morris knew him well in New York when 
Bob was stationed there as Chief of Naval Public Rela- 
tions in that area. Hanson Baldwin was a keen analyzer 
of military affairs. A graduate of Annapolis, he served for 
a while in the Navy and was particularly qualified as a cor- 
respondent and observer. General William W. Wilbur joined 
our Headquarters and was placed in charge of all training 
schools. Childs, the American Consul General in Tangiers, 
came in to report his alarm over the hostility of the Span- 
iards towards us and to let us know that he thought German 
prisoners escaping from North Africa were working their 
way back to their homeland through ‘Tangiers. ‘These were 
interesting and eventful, but somehow rather futile and 
frustrating days, for we felt we were on the sidelines and 
not accomplishing very much towards the winning of the 
war. 

I have always remembered this incident and have used 
the story to illustrate a point on many appropriate occasions, 
when a British General was responsible for my being thor- 
oughly ‘“‘Gruentherized’”—our Fifth Army Headquarters pet 
term for being chewed out by Chief of Staff General Alfred 
M. Gruenther. On this particular occasion General Mason- 
McFarlane, Resident Governor of Gibraltar, was scheduled 
to pay us a visit en route to Algiers where he was to see 
General Eisenhower. We had all the arrangements set up 
with General Eisenhower’s Aide to advise us when Mason- 
McFarlane left the Algiers Airport for Oujda so that we 
could have cars out to meet him and the customary Guard 
of Honor set up at Headquarters for his reception. Unbe- 
known to us and worst of all unanticipated by us, he 
changed his mind in midair between Gibraltar and North 
Africa and landed at Oujda first. He, of course, arrived at 
the airport with no one to meet him and no Guard of 
Honor set up for his reception. A terrific stew ensued and I, 
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as Senior Aide, took the brunt of the blame. Even to this 
day I have difficulty understanding how I was expected to 
anticipate a British General’s changing his mind in midair 
and deciding to land one place first instead of following out 
his original schedule. As he raked me over the coals, Gen- 
eral Gruenther made this remark which I since have at- 
tempted to make famous, and shall always remember, that 
“If I were Aide I am sure that such a situation would not 
have happened to me.” The disturbing thing was that with 
his meticulous mind for detail and his constant preparation 
to meet every contingency, I don’t think it would have hap- 
pened to him either. It was a lesson I have never forgotten 
and was an indication of the precise, meticulous and out- 
standing job he was to perform as NATO Commander in 
Europe some twelve years later. 

Beardwood arranged for ‘Tierresier, the Frenchman who 
owned the house at which General Clark had his rendezvous 
prior to the invasion, to come and visit the General. Jack 
also went to Cherchel, the point at which the General landed 
from the submarine, in order to get a complete story and 
description of the historic spot complete with pictures to 
record for posterity. It was well he did, because several years 
later the house burned to the ground. 

The Headquarters went on another CPX and once again 
I was glad to be left at home, when the officers returned— 
cold, tired, and almost frozen—after having had a miserable 
time. For a while I gave them the laugh, having been com- 
fortable, peaceful and practically alone in the Headquarters 
back in Oujda. My peace and quiet was made up for later, 
however, because once again things hadn’t gone well, and 
the General and everyone else were disturbed since it had 
been an unsatisfactory operation. 

A Piper Cub was assigned to our Headquarters complete 
with a Captain pilot who became a sort of fourth aide. 
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The General used it for his short trips and to save time com- 
ing in from the main airport which was several miles away 
from Headquarters. We had a small strip built on the edge 
of town not far from the Headquarters where the Cub could 
land with ease. A loud-speaker installed in the airplane was 
frequently used to the confusion of many. The General 
delighted in flying over some unit or installation and shout- 
ing from the skies over his loud-speaker: “That’s a fine- 
looking unit down there. This is your Commanding Gen- 
eral.” Or, “This is your Commanding General. What is the 
reason for that traffic jam on the highway?” Or, usually more 
practically and more effectively, “I am about to land at the 
strip. Have a car down there to meet me right away.” 

General Matt Ridgway, a classmate of General Clark, 
visited our Headquarters for a while shortly before he was 
assigned to command the 82nd Airborne Division. His com- 
mand of that division in combat became an important step- 
pingstone in his brilliant career, which took him into France 
as a Division and Corps Commander, successor to General 
MacArthur as Commanding General of United Nations 
forces in Korea, and then Commander-in-Chief of NATO, 
succeeding General Eisenhower. Of course from there, as 
history has recorded, he served with distinction as Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. Again, I brushed elbows 
with fame. 

On March 20, General Gomez arrived from Brazil. He 
commanded the Brazilian Air Corps, was over on a prelim- 
inary inspection, as Brazil became one of our allies and en- 
tered the war against Germany and Japan. I went to Rabat 
by air with General Clark and General Gomez for the Fete 
of Moulaud at the Sultan’s palace and was once again with 
General Nogues. It was strange to be buddying around 
with this French General, who was known to have been a 
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collaborator with the Nazis during their regime in North 
_ Africa before our invasion and the one who had fought us 
so violently at our landing and was directly responsible for 
killing so. many good American soldiers. Nogues later dis- 
appeared and it was rumored that he had slipped across the 
border into ‘Tangiers and from there into German-occupied 
France. In a newspaper many years later I read that he had 
been convicted by French courts in absentia as a traitor and 
sentenced to life at hard labor if he were ever found again. 
To the best of my knowledge he never was found to serve 
out this sentence. I shall never forget his ice-cold, china-blue 
eyes which I am sure would never blink at the giving of any 
order no matter how fateful. We stayed with General Art 
Wilson at his headquarters at the Mirador Villa where he had 
established himself in comfort and splendor. I hope General 
Gomez didn’t get a wrong impression of how we were con- 
ducting the war. 

One of General Wilson’s Aides was Frank Vanderlip, 
son of the railroad executive, whom I had met in Muncie 
on several occasions when he was there visiting Otto Car- 
michael. We compared notes of our experiences as aides and 
decided that there must be a simpler and less nerve-racking 
way to do our duty and help win this war. 

General Clark and I visited some YMCA’s that were 
being established in Casablanca. At each of these he had 
to deliver a short talk, which must have been extremely 
tiring. 

We went to a reception that evening at the Anfa Hotel 
where they served some kind of terrible cocktails and 
punch made out of a local beverage called Eau de Vie—a 
native brandy. I don’t much blame the General for in- 
sisting he have a Scotch highball instead. As his Aide, 
his wish was my command, so while he attended to the social 
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amenities of the occasion, I disappeared, shipped out into the 
night in a strange foreign city to find a Scotch highball. I 
found one but where or how need not be recorded. 

The next day, with General Wilson and his staff, we 
visited a so-called ““I'win Pack Plant” set up on the beach 
near the docks where in a huge open-air assembly plant over- 
seas shipments of disassembled trucks were being put back 
together and placed in commission. I was extremely inter- 
ested in this operation because when I was back in Washing- 
ton in the G-4 Section I had spent a good deal of time trying 
to figure out how many ships it would take to transport all 
these trucks overseas by this so-called ‘“T'win Pack” method. 

We inspected the 6th General Hospital and got lost on 
our way to it, an incident not appreciated by General Clark, 
but one for which I could not be blamed because this tour 
was entirely in the hands of our hosts, the jittery aides of 
General Wilson. 

From the hospital we went to the Kungsholm, which for 
security purposes was designated United States Line Ship, 
NY #133. It was, of course, the famous luxury liner which 
had escaped the Germans when they seized the Swedish fleet. 
It had been converted into a Red Cross ship and at times 
was also used for the transport of prisoners of war of high 
rank. General Wilson and the crew had arranged. for Gen- 
eral Clark a wonderful luncheon with things on the menu 
that we had either never known, or forgotten existed. Un- 
fortunately for us, however, Mrs. Russell, the wife of the 
Consul General at Casablanca, had wrangled a commitment 
out of General Clark that he would have lunch at her 
house and she wouldn’t give up the opportunity to have a 
three-star General and his staff dine at her residence. We 
tried every way we could to gracefully get out of the commit- 
ment through Mr. Russell and I think he was genuinely em- 
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barrassed, but his wife insisted and rather than create an 


_ incident General Clark acquiesced and the fine luncheon 


prepared for us on the Kungsholm went to the officers and 
the crew. ‘To keep things as smooth as possible and to give 
the Sultan an additional thrill, General Clark and General 
Nogues took him to the Kungsholm in the afternoon. I later 
learned the Sultan had a wonderful time climbing all over 
the ship dressed in his full regalia. I went to the Culberts 
for dinner at their apartment without the General and had 
a much pleasanter and less nerve-racking time there than 
I would have had with all those high-ranking dignitaries. 

Back at Oujda the next day troops and units attached 
to our Headquarters put on a demonstration of various types 
of equipment for General Gomez and the officers who ac- 
companied him. The most spectacular demonstration was 
a parachute drop by the 82nd Airborne Division. This was 
the division training near us which was shortly to be com- 
manded by General Ridgway and would later distinguish 
itself so outstandingly in the campaigns of Sicily, Salerno, 
Italy, Anzio, and finally in Normandy. 

For many days to come my job consisted principally of 
keeping the General’s household straightened out, looking 
after his appointments, and attending to his correspondence 
and social obligations. General Wilson at Casablanca sent us 
a shipment of whiskey one day and it was my job to see that 
it was distributed in the right places, and that enough money 
was collected to pay the charges. 

General Hughes of ETO and General Keyes, who later 
distinguished himself first as a Division and then Corps Com- 
mander, visited Headquarters. The 3rd Division was moved 
out from under Fifth Army and again General Clark’s com- 
mand was reduced. I am sure he still had visions of being 
left as only a training commander for the duration, an as- 
signment for which he had no hankering. 
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_ On the 2nd of April, General Clark with Jack Beardwood 

as Aide and reporter, and quite a contingent of brass from 
Fifth Army Headquarters, crossed over the border and went 
into Spanish Morocco to meet General Argez, the Spanish 
Resident Governor General. The purpose was to establish 
some sort of a contact with the officials in Spanish Morocco 
as a hedge against German spying, sabotage and possibly 
military raids or invasions that might be launched against 
us through this so-called neutral territory. Although Spain 
was presumably neutral, it was pro-Nazi and there was a 
possibility that a coup could have been pulled and General 
Clark and his staff captured. The visit, however, turned out 
to be a rather pleasant affair with General Argez putting 
on the best show he could with the troops and equipment 
he had available. Some days later General Argez was invited 
to Oujda to return the visit and he was purposefully given 
a very complete demonstration of some of our equipment 
and military forces; so we felt quite sure that he personally 
wouldn’t be starting any trouble that might lead to a show 
of strength. 

Brigadier General Max Taylor with his brand-new star 
was temporarily assigned to Headquarters while getting 
ready to go into Italy on a secret mission to negotiate their 
surrender. As history has recorded, he later commanded 
several units with distinction including the 82nd Airborne 
Division, became Superintendent of West Point, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Korea and finally Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. 

Reagan Houston was sent to the Engineers’ Mine School 
for a little additional training and I was to follow him with 
that same experience a few days later. In the meantime we 
continued to entertain, receive, and send on their way, dis- 
tinguished visitors. One social event a little out of the ordi- 
nary was when the General had the Pasha, or mayor, of 
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Oujda come to his Villa for tea. The Pasha was, of course, a 
_ native Arab whose chief claim to fame was that he had served 
with distinction in the French Foreign Legion and could 
speak French rather well. The General was faced with quite 
a problem of etiquette because it was known that the Pasha 
was suffering from a contagious disease common to many 
in North Africa, but that custom would call for the Gen- 
eral and the Pasha to eat from the same dish as evidence of 
their lasting friendship and brotherly love. I think health 
won the victory over etiquette on this occasion. 

An interesting experience was arranging for the enter- 
tainment at Fez of the Captain and the crew of the sub- 
marine which had taken General Clark from Gibraltar to 
the shores of North Africa prior to the invasion on his 
famous secret mission. Captain Fawlks was the Commander 
of the submarine. He was accompanied by Gene Dickson, 
General Eisenhower’s secretary, and the entire submarine 
crew. We met them with a Guard of Honor and gave them 
a special dinner. 

A Turkish commission came to us on an inspection 
trip to see American equipment and observe American mili- 
tary operations. General Lucas, with whom I later served 
in Italy, General Simpson, who subsequently distinguished 
himself in Italy and France, and General Hall came for con- 
ferences. The truly great and much-beloved General McNair, 
Chief of Army Ground Forces from Washington who was 
later killed by a misfired American bomb while inspecting 
the front, visited our Headquarters. General Whitely, Chief 
of Staff of the British Armed Forces, and Mr. Mauck, their 
Civil Affairs Head, came for a conference. General Dario, 
Commander of the French Forces, General Walker, Com- 
mander of the 36th Division, and many others paraded 
through our Headquarters, each to be met, greeted, hon- 
ored, wined and dined, and sent on his way. 
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In the midst of it all, along with several other officers, I 
contracted a swell case of ptomaine poisoning, I guess from 
some canned meat, and wore out the heels of my slippers 
turning end from end attempting to relieve myself of my 
discomfiture. It didn’t make my “‘hail fellow” job any easier. 


CHAPTER tA 


A Delicate Art—An Interlude 


CONCERNED with fighting only the social aspects of the 
war, together with the constant pressure that all of us in 
the Headquarters were under, I was glad to be chosen to 
follow in Reagan Houston’s footsteps and take a week’s 
tour of duty at the Engineers’ Mine School. I had no ambi- 
tions or desires to become a bomb disposal expert, but I did 
believe the record of having attended a couple of combat 
schools might eventually help me get out of this exacting 
paper-shuffling job and into combat. 

On April 13 I left for the Engineer Training Center, set 
up in what was formerly a French private school near Guer- 
cif. I was one of the oldest officers in the class and as such 
had the privilege of having for my quarters a small tent to 
myself. ‘The bad part was that I was, because of my rank, 
made a squad leader over a bunch of eager and tough young 
officers just out of an English Commando School. ‘They were 
as hard as nails and in excellent condition. Part of our pro- 
gram was to run four miles a day, which to a relatively old 
man like me was a pretty tough assignment. ‘These runs were 
made either early in the morning or after classes in the after- 
noon along some dirt roads and trails around the school area. 
As a squad leader I was forced to run off to the side of the 
road or lane which was usually rougher than the center 
with stones, cactus and sticks ever ready to trip or turn an 
ankle. At the end of the run my squad always wanted to 
show how fresh they were by running all the way back to 
the tent area. I wouldn’t have dared drop out if it killed me 
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to continue but by the time we would get to the tents I 
would be so winded I could hardly gasp out, “Halt! Dis- 
missed!’ 

Mines, mine laying, booby traps, clearing and laying of 
mine fields, and the fine points of how best to trap and blow 
up a man or a vehicle were the gentle teachings of the day. 
We learned about such things as deliberate mine fields, hasty 
mine fields, anti-tank mines, anti-personnel mines, gun cot- 
ton, Teller Mines, cordite and TNT, how to arm and disarm 
a booby trap. We learned about shrapnel mines, Italian 
picket mines, butterfly bombs which were planted in attrac- 
tive containers or what might appear to be souvenirs, that 
would fly into the air and explode if touched. There was 
a delightful little thing called a British anti-personnel switch 
which could be stuck into the ground like a spike. ‘The un- 
suspecting who stepped on it would be immediately punc- 
tured by a bullet shot from it which would pierce the foot, 
probably leg, groin, and lower abdomen. ‘There was another 
ingenious little gadget that, when released by one stepping 
on a trigger or stumbling over a concealed wire, would 
hop up into the air four or five feet like a Fourth of July 
piece and then explode, covering an area of some fifty feet 
in circumference with flying shrapnel. 

The laying of mine fields was a careful and precise 
science. One was called ‘““The Indian Rope Trick Method.” 
The problem in laying a field was to arrange it in such 
a way that its pattern could not be detected by the enemy 
but could be recorded for the use of friendly troops both 
in passing through the mine field during an attack or later 
on in removing the mine field and clearing the area after 
the fighting had moved on beyond it. The Rope Trick con- 
sisted of tying knots in a rope at irregular intervals and 
laying a mine under each knot. By alternating the ends of 
the rope used as the point of departure and maybe using 
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two or three differently knotted ropes, a very irregular field 
could be laid and quickly taken up if a careful record was 
kept of the manner in which the ropes were used. 

Clearing a mine field was another interesting and fas- 
cinating operation. ‘There was a large device called the 
scorpion mounted on the front of a tank with chains that 
spun around a large circular drum that was pushed ahead 
of the tank, flailing the ground and exploding mines as it 
went forward. This would simply set off the mines as the 
chains struck them, providing the tank itself didn’t get 
blown up or destroyed by enemy artillery first. That to me 
was the most effective system. Unfortunately the one usually 
used in battle, by necessity, was the hand-clearing method 
and that was the one we had to perfect. White tapes were 
used to mark each side of the cleared lane and the mines 
were detected by GI’s pushing carefully ahead a Geiger- 
counter contraption which would detect metal obstacles in 
the ground. As each mine was discovered it had to be dis- 
armed and carried out by hand to the rear. 

Our final examination consisted of clearing at night a 
mine field which had been laid by the permanent per- 
sonnel of the school. ‘The mines were real but with the 
high explosives removed and only the detonating caps left 
in them. If they went off about all they would do would be 
to blow off a finger or perhaps knock an eye out. In order 
to make the whole operation more realistic, live incendiary 
machine gun bullets were fired over our heads forty-eight 
inches above the ground so that our clearing job had to be 
done on our hands and knees. With tracer bullets flying over- 
head no one was tempted to stand up and take a stretch. 
From time to time at the sides of the field we were clearing 
the school personnel would set off charges of TINT to make 
it sound and look more like a war. Every once in a while a 
judge would crawl in and tap somebody on the shoulder and 
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say, “You are wounded,” or “‘You are shot,’’ and then a squad 
of litter bearers would have to come in and carry the victim 
out through the cleared mine field. It was all very realistic 
and extremely good training. Fortunately no one was hurt 
in our group but in the school before and both of the classes 
which followed ours there were serious injuries and one 
man was killed. Although this was pretty rough, grim train- 
ing it did pay big dividends when we actually got into com- 
bat and our casualties were considerably reduced. The final 
test of the examination was for us to get into trucks and 
drive across the mine field we had cleared. If the trucks 
didn’t get blown up, we passed; and if they did the theory 
was it wouldn’t make any difference anyway. 

The Scripture Lesson for every mine remover and every 
infantryman was printed on the cover of the booklet 
“How to Clear Mines and Booby Traps,” published by 
AFHQ. I suspect it was put there by some dry-witted British 
Staff Officer, late of Oxford. The lesson is from Proverbs 
4:26-27. It reads: ‘Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all 
thy ways be established. Turn not to the right hand, nor to 
the left: Remove thy foot from evil.” 


CA HD Bolt xe 


Back in the Saddle 


I GOT back to Oujda and Fifth Army Headquarters on 
April 20th and things seemed just a little tame. Reagan 
Houston and I, having been toughened up by our mine 
school experience, set a program for the conditioning of 
General Clark’s enlisted personnel, that is his orderlies, 
drivers and such attached to his section. Reagan, Jack Beard- 
wood and I took turns every third morning running two 
miles with them. 

My cousin Arthur was in command of the rest center 
set up at Saida. General Clark thought he was a little too 
lenient about some of the security precautions he was taking 
and I was told to stiffen him up about them. I didn’t relish 
that job but I did it, and I don’t think Arthur was too 
badly offended by having his younger cousin give him a 
word or two of advice. 

Off and on for the next several days I alternated between 
attending to the household duties and personal correspond- 
ence of the General and going with him on inspection trips 
to some of the various training centers. ‘here was an inva- 
sion training center setup at Port aux Poules, under the 
command of General “Iron Mike” O’Daniel. O’Daniel had 
been one of Clark’s Lieutenants when he was a Captain in 
the First World War. He was a rough, tough, regular old 
Army man who made a fine training center commander and 
became a distinguished division and Corps commander in 
the invasions of Italy, Normandy and, several years later, 
in Korea. 
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On Easter Day, April 25, I think Reagan Houston and I 
hit the absolute low as Aides. A church service had been 
arranged in the courtyard of our Headquarters which was 
to be attended by all our staff and the dignitaries from 
around the town. The French General commanding the local 
area decided, unannounced, to attend the services and Gen- 
eral Clark was put out, perhaps rightly so, because the visit 
hadn’t been anticipated. The French General was not met 
on his arrival at our Headquarters with proper ceremony 
and reserved seats were not available for him in the front 
row—a major oversight. 

Being an Aide to a General is a difficult job—anticipating 
events, planning, scheduling, and arranging. It has its ad- 
vantages, privileges and opportunities but, by necessity, the 
duties are demanding and exacting. The boss’ appointments 
must be arranged; correspondence routed, followed up and 
filed; his energies and time conserved as much as possible; 
and personal matters handled as nearly as he would do them 
himself if he had the time. I am sure we made plenty of 
mistakes, sometimes to the point of exasperation, as have 
countless aides-de-camp down through the pages of military 
history; but we struggled along and did the best we could. 
Never will there be a perfect answer until the age of automa- 
tion becomes complete, and computers and automats replace 
the fallibility of human beings. 

We had another tough day on May 1, which started out 
badly but ended well. ‘That was the General’s birthday. He 
was punctilious about remembering everyone else’s and, as 
has been recorded, one of the Aide’s jobs was to keep a book 
recording the birthdays of each officer in his Headquarters. 
On the proper day the Aide on duty would prepare a special 
personal letter for the General’s signature addressed to the 
officer. I received two myself written by Jack Beardwood 
and signed by General Clark which I prize very highly. 
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On this occasion General Gruenther conceived the idea that 
as a joke none of the staff, including Cheney, his Negro 
sergeant (valet and handyman), neither we Aides, nor any- 
one, was to make any recognition of the fact that this was 
the General’s birthday. Following this plan, as time went on 
during the morning and no one wished him “Happy Birth- 
day,” his blood pressure rose by the minute. I finally had to 
call in his old friend, Colonel Sullivan (later Major Gen- 
eral) , with some kind of conjured-up project to discuss with 
him to keep him occupied until 10:00 when the really care- 
fully planned birthday celebration was to start. Sully talked 
to him for about an hour and said he concocted enough work 
for himself to keep busy for a month, and just for the pur- 
pose of keeping the General quiet for a few minutes. As 
10:00 approached we persuaded him to go to the conference 
room where we told him an officer just returned from the 
Front was going to make a report. It took some urging but 
he finally agreed, still mumbling and grumbling about how 
boring these reports were and what a waste of time they 
were. When we got into the conference room General 
Gruenther began a fictitious introduction which ended up 
with an introduction of the General himself. Everybody then 
broke out with “Happy Birthday.” Cheney brought in a 
cake with all the trimmings and the General was completely 
swept off his feet. Everything was forgiven for the early 
morning neglect and the rest of the day was fine. That night 
there was a birthday party for the General at his villa and 
for the time being peace and harmony reigned supreme. 

I had learned that Bob Morris, my brother-in-law, had 
arrived in North Africa as Commodore of a fleet of LST’s 
sailing across the Atlantic with personnel and equipment. 
The General asked me to get in touch with him and bring 
him to Headquarters for a visit. I reached him at Arzew 
and made arrangements to pick him up at LaSenia Airport 
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a day after the next. That proved to be a rugged day. Gen- 
erals Rutherford, Cannon, and Kreginau arrived for different 
types of conferences and had to be met, greeted and trans- 
ported. In the afternoon I went to LaSenia to pick up Bob as 
arranged and was also told at the same time to pick up Mrs. 
“Bumpy” Stevenson, then the Director of the Fifth Army 
American Red Cross. She wasn’t where she was supposed to 
be but I finally, after an hour and a half or so of searching, 
located her in a Red Cross tent completely oblivious to the 
importance of keeping on schedule. We returned to Oujda 
without further dire happenings and had supper that night 
at the General’s—“Bumpy,” Bob and myself—with no men- 
tion made of schedules to spoil a pleasant evening. 

The next day I took Bob on a sightseeing trip, walked 
around the Medina or native city in Oujda, and then drove 
out to Saida to say hello to Arthur and take a look at that 
beautiful little seaside resort town. I put Bob on a courier 
plane returning to Oran shortly after lunch with mutual 
promises to arrange to see each other soon again. 

In the meantime, Arthur had made friends with the 
local Cherif at Saida and the latter had arranged for Arthur 
to have a meal with one of the natives, an Arab, near the 
Spanish-Moroccan border. Arthur had asked me to go with 
him when Bob and I were there and I agreed to return 
to Saida that evening. Arthur was very much worried because 
I told him that he, as the guest of honor, would be offered 
the eyeballs of the fully roasted sheep to eat and that if he 
did not accept them his host would be terribly hurt. Actu- 
ally this delicacy was not offered Arthur but I am afraid the 
thought of it didn’t help him anticipate the dinner with 
very great pleasure. We did, however, have a very interesting 
experience. We arrived at our guest’s abode and picked our 
way through a very dirty courtyard crowded with goats and 
sheep to enter the house itself. As is Mohammedan custom 
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the approach to a household is through very poor surround- 
ings in order not to appear to be ostentatious. In the court- 
yard was a barbecue pit in which a whole sheep was being 
roasted on a spit, head and all. This didn’t increase Arthur’s 
appetite as he observed that the eyeballs had not been re- 
moved from the head. Inside, the abode was dark, but very 
nicely furnished with fine carpets and oriental, Moorish dec- 
orations. We sat cross-legged on a sort of raised portion of the 
floor for the meal which was served to us by the women who 
appeared only to wait on us. Afterwards they were not per- 
mitted to come into the room and enter into the conversa- 
tion. The Arab host and his son stayed with us while we 
were eating, saw that we were comfortable, but would not 
eat in our presence. He was a most gracious host and it 
turned out to be an extremely interesting evening. 

May 8th was a quiet day around Fifth Army Headquar- 
ters, but a significant one in the events of the war. It was 
announced that ‘Tunis had fallen and that the battle for 
North Africa was reaching its conclusion. The next day Gen- 
eral Clark went to Casablanca to check on an arrival of some 
rearmament supplies and while he was gone the mice went 
out to play. Reagan Houston and I took a jeep and drove 
out to Nemours and Saida by back roads through a gorge 
which was intended only for donkey or horseback and not 
motor vehicle. ‘The jeep made it, however, without too much 
trouble and it was a perfectly beautiful ride, past ancient 
orange groves hidden in deep valleys with tall, rough, jagged 
peaks rising up many hundreds of feet above them. One of 
the local legends was that this was the gorge or gate that 
Hercules came through on his quest for the Golden Apple, 
which very well could have been one of these oranges. At 
Nemours we saw the General’s newly procured Chris-Craft, 
named after his wife Renie, and loafed around the wharf 
for a few pleasant minutes. It was a delightful day, making 
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up for many a rough hour at Headquarters and perhaps con- 
tributed considerably to my desire to return sometime to 
North Africa. 

We continued to entertain more visitors. The submarine 
crew from the T-219 that took General Clark on his famous 
trip visited us again. We had a return engagement with the 
Pasha of Oujda and Jack Beardwood earned the title of 
“Mrs. Beardwood” for his beautiful arrangement of flowers. 
A Mexican General and his staff arrived for a conference. 
They were planning to send over a Mexican expeditionary 
force. ‘The detail was headed by General Amillo and he and 
his group had to be shown around and taken to various units 
to inspect and observe. I think we were all getting a little fed 
up with so much entertaining and so many sightseers. Senor 
da Cunha of Brazil arrived for a conference pertaining to 
the participation of Brazilian groups in the activity of this 
Theater. Then came what unexpectedly turned out to be a 
sort of farewell party for me at Fifth Army Headquarters. 

I went to Saida with General Clark and a party of other 
officers to stay all night. We had a fine time swimming in 
warm Mediterranean waters and just taking it easy. The 
next day I went fishing in the General’s boat. It was one 
sent from England by Winston Churchill which Reagan and 
I had inspected a few days previously. Since the fishing tackle 
was inadequate and bait not available, as a fishing trip it 
was a flop, but we had a nice boat ride. Later in the day a 
couple of us made a deal with a native Arab to go fishing 
and this turned out to be quite an experience. He took us 
out in an old leaky handmade rowboat and worked his way 
carefully along shore until he came to sort of a grotto which 
was hemmed in by huge rocks. He then stretched a net across 
the opening of the mouth of the grotto, got out of the boat, 
clambered along the rocks until he was fairly close to the 
shore. He then threw rocks in the water. ‘The rocks fright- 
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ened the fish and as they swam out to sea they were caught 


_ in the net which he had strung across the opening. The 


result was a fine catch of beautiful fish, names of which I 
had no idea, but those we took home with us were delicious 
to eat. The water along this coast is crystal clear and the 
shoreline beautiful. I hope to see it again some day. 


CHAP TERWAM 


End of a Social Soldier 


THE NEXT day Colonel Stephen E. Mack from Yardley, 
Pennsylvania, Major George Ladd of the Engineer Corps, 
a Major Comiot from the French army and I, on short 
notice, left Oujda to attend the Field Officers’ Training 
School located near Chanzy. This was the beginning of the 
end of my being a social secretary-soldier. The four of us 
drove through beautiful country to Chanzy and from there 
to the school, which was located in the most wooded area I 
had seen in North Africa. ‘There were tall pine trees and 
thick scrub growth that reminded me somewhat of parts of 
interior northern Michigan. ‘There was a large prison camp 
near Chanzy which we drove by on our way to this school 
and it was, of course, flooded at the time with German 
prisoners captured at the close of the Tunisian campaign. 

Steve Mack and I were assigned as tent mates and we 
really had a wonderful time together. He was a typical “Black 
Irishman” and, although a graduate of West Point and in 
the regular Army Air Force, was anything but brass polish 
and protocol. I was thrown together with him considerably 
for the rest of the time I was overseas and learned to like 
and enjoy him as a really great person. 

We began to learn the duties of field officers by studying 
an infantry battalion in action. This we did on nearby rug- 
ged Djebel Mahrid where we could examine the terrain 
and visualize the location of headquarters, aid stations, 
weapons and placement, deployment of companies and pla- 
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toons, and supporting troops. We really got a workout. Day 
after day we studied different problems of battalions in at- 
tack and in withdrawal, of regimental combat problems. We 
began again the accursed hardening exercises which this 
time, in view of the fact that most of the officers were field 
grade, was only a two-mile run. Somehow this two miles ex- 
hausted me more than the four-mile run at the Engineers 
Training School, perhaps because of the altitude. 

On one ill-fated day General Clark came to make an in- 
spection. He went out with us on our field problem and 
the instructor intentionally or otherwise got me in a bad 
spot by asking for a verbal solution to a very complicated 
field problem to which I gave a very unimpressive answer. 
My boss, the general, quite obviously wasn’t impressed with 
my solution. Fortunately, for the success of our war effort, 
I wasn’t destined to be a combat commander. 

One night after supper we were given a night problem. 
Steve and I got our signals mixed and walked practically half 
way across North Africa before we got picked up and brought 
back to camp. We arrived about 2:00 in the morning and 
were really bushed. On another night problem we tried to 
learn how to use a compass finding our way back to a hidden 
command post over unfamiliar territory, which is quite a 
trick and demonstrated clearly how hard it really was to 
move around in unfamiliar territory at night without a light 
or guide, and even worse if under enemy observation. 

An intervening Sunday we had had no work assigned 
and several of us commandeered a truck and went in to 
Sidi-bel-Abbés, the headquarters of the famous French 
Foreign Legion. We were guided through their museum and 
around the historic headquarters by an Englishman who 
had been with the Foreign Legion for many, many years 
and could and did tell us much of its history and its lore. 
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On June 11, while still at the training school, we learned 
that Pantelleria, a little island off the shore of North Africa 
between Cape Bon and Sicily, had fallen. This was known 
as “Operation Corkscrew,” the only campaign in all military 
history so far as I know that was entirely won by Air Force 
bombing, without follow-up by the Navy or ground troops. 
This was actually the kick-off of the invasion of the so-called 
“soft underbelly’ of Europe. 

As a special lesson during the training course we were 
taken to the nearby Battle School, about six miles from our 
camp. The students there were all young officers, company 
grade, captains or less, mostly Second Lieutenants being 
taught the rough stuff of battle. We thought they were sub- 
jected to a queer training program with sessions such as 
standing for an hour or more repeating over and over in a 
loud voice, out in wide open spaces, instructions in the 
Manual of Arms. There were teams of three set up for this 
purpose, one calling the commands to the other two at a 
distance of about 20 yards, repeating the same thing over 
and over again, “Grip the rifle around the muzzle. Raise it 
smartly across the chest, etc.’ ‘This was supposed to be train- 
ing in discipline as well as in voice control and the giving 
of verbal commands. Another phase of their training was 
to go through their whole routine of living, studying, eat- 
ing, and so on, at night. For example, sleeping in the day- 
time, having breakfast at 6:00 in the evening, lunch at mid- 
night, and supper at 6:00 in the morning. They were made 
to run four miles every day instead of the two as we did, 
and led altogether a very rough and rugged life. I suppose 
it was all a very good program, but we certainly heard 
plenty of grumbling and complaining about it from the 
students of the school. 

Another night we had the problem of taking up defensive 
positions after dark. We really had a terrible time out in 
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the wilds without lights and with very inadequate maps. I 
know our execution of the problem was a failure, but it 
certainly clearly demonstrated to us how difficult it was to 
make movements without lights, silently and without ade- 
quate maps. While all of us griped and groaned about these 
night exercises, they paid off in combat later because some of 
our most effective operations in Sicily and Italy were carried 
out at night, much to the consternation of the enemy. 

On the last night of our school we took it easy and were 
shown a training film of some of the activities going on in 
different communities back in the United States. Much 
to my surprise and amazement, one of the principal scenes 
and activities shown was Muncie Airport. Muncie Aviation 
Corporation at the airport had been awarded a Naval flight 
training program and there in a spot on a remote hill in 
North Africa I saw a sound picture featuring Clyde Shockley, 
Larry Hershinger, and some of the other instructors at the 
field, and saw all the old familiar landmarks of home. It was 
certainly a strange feeling and a queer coincidence. After 
the show we thoroughly celebrated our successful conclusion 
of the Field Officers’ Training Program, mostly with that 
terrible Eau de Vie. We turned in at about 4:00 in the 
morning, all much the worse for wear. 

At 6:00, after two hours of sleep and with terrific cases 
of téte de bois, we were routed out of bed, bundled off in 
trucks to LaSenia Airport, where we boarded a C-47. We 
headed for Tunisia, where we were to take a tour of the 
Tunisian battlefields, see the actual ground on which those 
battles were fought, the mistakes that were made, and try 
to profit therefrom as a part of our training program. ‘The 
weather was clear but the turbulence was terrific. I can’t 
remember ever having had such a rough ride in an air- 
plane. Several were sick or almost sick and the activities 
of the night before, with only two hours of sleep, certainly 
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proved the old adage that there is a just retribution for 
every overindulgence. We landed at Youks Les Bains and 
from there were driven in two-and-a-half ton trucks to Hai- 
dra, the site of an ancient Roman city. All of us modern ruins 
wandered around through these ancient ruins which had 
been a resort and spa in ancient days for wealthy Roman citi- 
zens. We camped in those moldering and overgrown ruins 
for the night. 

The next day in half-ton trucks we took off for Kasserine 
Pass, the Thala, Thelepte and Gafsa areas to inspect Ord- 
nance dumps there which contained all sorts of matériel 
and supplies that had been captured from the Germans 
and Italians, and from there went to FE] Guettar, where we 
camped for the night. The next day we visited more battle- 
fields, looked out from Hills 639, 202, and 772, all of which 
had been made famous in our battle history. We could see, 
at first-hand, positions that were taken by our own troops 
and the enemy and the battles were explained to us as they 
actually happened by officers who had participated in them, 
assigned to our party as guides. We then crossed the desert 
in our half-ton trucks over what was called the “Gum Tree 
Forest Road” to Sfax and all along the way we saw wrecked 
vehicles—skeletons left behind by the war that had passed, 
punctuated all too frequently by lonely isolated graves of 
unknown fallen soldiers usually only marked by crude crosses 
or perhaps only a headstone or mound to indicate where 
a body of a soldier, American, British, German, Italian, had 
been buried. 

From Sfax we went to Sedjinane and passed the battle- 
field at Sousse and Enfidaville, Pont du Fahs, Bon Arouk, 
and Medjez el Bab. We camped the night in the Cork Forest 
near Sedjinane which had been the command post of the 
9th Division during the later days of the Tunisian battle. 

We drove through and studied the terrain of the battle 
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and the final drive of our troops towards Bizerte and the 
sea. We went into Bizerte by truck in the evening and saw 
all of the terrible destruction of that seaport town. We 
stopped at a British Officers’ Club. This was the first town 
of any size that I had seen that the war had really hit and 
demolished. Coventry and London were only scratched; this 
place was destroyed. 

Our camp that night was on a hill overlooking Bizerte 
Lake, which is actually an inlet from the Mediterranean, 
filled with naval ships of all kinds and descriptions. I knew 
that Bob Morris’ LST was out there somewhere but I 
couldn’t locate him. The next morning we drove into El 
Ali, the last point of land from which the Nazi had at- 
tempted to withdraw. There we stripped and went swim- 
ming amidst the wrecks of burned-up Axis vehicles, equip- 
ment, artillery, arms and armaments of all kinds and de- 
scriptions. : 

Quite by accident the next day in Tunis we saw King 
George VI of England driving by in a car with his staff and 
his escort. It seemed strange to see him way out there in far 
North Africa after having spent six months in England 
and not catching sight of him at all. We visited the ruins at 
Carthage and from there went to the airport, caught our 
C-47 plane, which returned us to LaSenia and from there 
to Oujda. I reported back to Fifth Army Headquarters on 
June 18, after a strenuous, extensive, but fascinating train- 
ing experience. 
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PART TWO 


Into the Midst 


CHAPTER XIII 


Introduction to “Husky” 


THINGS were rather inactive around Fifth Army Head- 
quarters and especially in the Air Section. I took care of 
a few errands, went to church on Sunday and almost casu- 
ally discovered that I might be assigned to the next military 
operation simply referred to as “Bigot” until the real code 
name for the operation was announced. 

Arrangements were being made around the Headquarters 
for a visit from the Sultan, a return call on General Clark 
for the one he had previously made, the events of which are 
recorded earlier in this chronicle. I went to Casablanca on a 
mission in connection with the Sultan’s visit and quite by 
accident ran into Arthur Ball at the Trans-Atlantic Hotel 
and had a very pleasant dinner with him. He had come up 
from Marrakech to Casablanca to do some shopping for ‘Tay- 
lor Villa, where he was acting as Major Domo looking after 
the wants, comforts, and interests of visiting firemen from 
the United States. In this position, he met and took care of 
most of the dignitaries going to and from the United States, 
our various North African Headquarters and operations. 
While in Casablanca, I also looked up Colonel Hare whom 
I knew quite well while stationed at Middletown Air Depot 
and he took me for a very interesting and pleasant drive 
along the coast. We saw some of the resort spots which are 
undoubtedly quite attractive during peacetime. Some of 
the beaches were beautiful but treacherous for swimming 
because of the huge breakers that roll in from the Atlantic, 
creating terrific undertows. 
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After returning from Casablanca, I found that my as- 
signment to “Bigot” had actually been approved and that 
I was slated to take part in the next military operation, 
whatever it might be. The Sultan arrived in due course 
for his visit and entertainment, but I was so busy getting 
ready for my next move in the war that I didn’t have much 
time for him. 

On June 25, Steve Mack, the Pennsylvania Irishman, and 
I left for Mostaganem and what was listed as the Head- 
quarters of the I Armored Corps and the XII Air Support 
Command. ‘There we reported to Colonel Hickey who was 
in nominal command of the latter. The so-called, and for 
security reasons listed, I Armored Corps, turned out to 
be the nucleus of General Patton’s Seventh Army Head- 
quarters which was preparing for the invasion of Sicily. Six 
of us had been selected from the Fifth Army Headquarters 
to participate in this operation, now about to be launched, 
as observers. Of the six of us on assignment from Fifth Army, 
two were killed, two wounded, and Steve Mack and I turned 
out to be the only two who got through everything com- 
pletely unscratched. Major Otto Dreydoppel, of the Engi- 
neering Section, stepped on a mine while landing on the 
beach and was killed instantly. Major ‘Tom Webster, of the 
Artillery Section, was killed in a Cub artillery observation 
plane later in the campaign and I do not recall the names 
of the other two so-called observers or what happened to 
them except for the recollection of hearing that they were 
both wounded. 

When Steve Mack and I reported to Colonel Hickey 
as observers, he said, ““Observers, hell, we’re short of officers 
—you’re going to work on this operation.” Steve and I found 
some quarters and dumped our duffle, bed rolls and various 
sundry equipment in the corner of the room of what must 
have been a third- or fourth-rate French hotel and which 
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had been taken over for a barracks. ‘This procedure was to 
become a familiar experience as the campaign proceeded. 

For three or four days we spent the time getting ori- 
ented with the operation as it was planned, acquainted with 
our objectives in Sicily, the various airfields, the beaches that 
were to be landed on, anticipated opposition, strong points, 
the order of battle and all the other myriad details that ac- 
company a tremendous operation such as this. 

The invasion of Sicily was code-named “Husky,” the 
objective—to capture Sicily as a steppingstone to Italy—the 
so-called and badly misnamed “soft underbelly of Europe.” 

At first I was assigned as Air Support Officer to the 
9th Division, commanded by Major General Matt Eddy, 
which was scheduled to land in support of the initial assault 
on about D-plus-5 or 6, but later I was transferred as Air 
Support Officer (A-2) to the 45th Division, which was sched- 
uled for the assault and would land on D-Day. 

Colonel Wood, the A-2, and Captain John Woolley, a 
Yale graduate and an assistant business editor of Time 
magazine, were both extremely patient and helpful to 
me in learning the locations of some of the principal towns 
with their almost unpronounceable and unbelievable names, 
the airfields in Southern Italy, and the air units that would 
be working with us in support of the landing operation. 

On the 30th, we moved into the LaSenia Airport and 
were quartered in Oran at one of the many hotels that had 
been taken over by the army for barracks. That night at 
the Officers’ Club, I ran into Major Charles Dragoo from 
Muncie, whom I hadn’t seen since he left for the army long 
before we got into war. 

The next day, July 1, we got on board the troopship 
James O’Hara, which was tied up in the harbor of Mers-el- 
Kebir, the seaport of Oran. Steve Mack and I went aboard 
with our duflles and were quartered in a very crowded state- 
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room along with a group of young officers, mostly in their 
twenties, who were part of the 45th Division Headquarters. 
The 45th Division had just arrived from the States, and was 
going directly into battle with very little seasoning or ac- 
climatizing to conditions in this part of the world. There 
were lots of reasons discussed pro and con for the decision 
to make the 45th Division, a completely green outfit, the 
assault division, but the logic seemed to be that it would be 
fresh and eager, and the troops perhaps not so cautious as 
might be the case with a combat-seasoned outfit that had 
faced enemy fire. 

We were in a stateroom with a bunch of nice youngsters 
all griping and grousing and masterminding the war, which 
was perfectly natural and normal. It reminded me a lot of 
college bull sessions we used to have back in school days. 
The 45th was a National Guard Division, composed of the 
157th Regiment, the 159th Regiment, and the 180th Regi- 
ment. It was commanded by Major General Troy Middle- 
ton, a highly regarded National Guard officer. His Chief of 
Staff was General Kirshman; his G-3, Colonel Martin, with 
whom I was to have many dealings in the future; and the 
G-2, Colonel Riechtman, a dentist in civilian life from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, with whom I also would be associated consider- 
ably during this campaign. 

On July 2, we went on board the Ancon, the command 
ship for the assault, and were given special briefing for all 
the G-2 and A-2 Sections (Intelligence) by a Major Clif- 
ford, with special emphasis on the part that the 45th Division 
would play in the operation. On the next day we went on 
board the U.S.S. Calvert for briefing in greater detail. 

Food during the pre-assault days on board these Navy 
transport ships was excellent for all hands—GI to generals— 
as seemed always to be the case. Our quarters, however, were 
hot and stuffy and it was hard to rest or get any sleep on 
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board. I went for a swim off the breakwater one day and 
while it may have been against regulations, it was cooling and 
refreshing. 

Sunday was the 4th of July and the church services were 
extremely well attended. There were many ships in the har- 
bor, including aircraft carriers, battleships, destroyers, PT 
boats and altogether it was a very inspiring and impressive 
sight. It all seemed quite in keeping with the spirit and 
meaning of Independence Day. 

In the mail I received a notice from Fifth Army Head- 
quarters that they were planning a “One Year Overseas 
Club” and that my attendance was requested for a party at 
8:00, 1 July 1943 in Oujda—a fine time and place to receive 
such a reminder of the passage of time and such an invita- 
tion! 

This air-ground support business to which I had now, 
much to my surprise, been assigned was an entirely new 
aspect of military operations. Our experience in this opera- 
tion was to become the experience on which future air 
support operations tactics and procedures would be based. 
Steve Mack, a regular Air Force Officer and rated a Com- 
mand Pilot, was assigned to the G-3 Section, thereby becom- 
ing the authority, with the ground commander, as to how 
the air could best support ground operations. My assign- 
ment to the G-2 Section was to supply the Air Intelligence 
phases for the ground operation, request aerial photographs, 
observations and be the link from the point of view of 
intelligence, between the ground and the close air support. 


GHAR LER, XS LiF 


Do You Come in Peace? 


AT ABOUT 4:30 in the afternoon of July 5th our armada 
got under way. The timing seemed rather strange to us. 
We had expected it would move under the cover of night, 
since our departure would most certainly be noted by the 
many spies we knew existed on the land as well as by high- 
flying German observation planes that paid us frequent visits. 
Quite out of keeping with the whole operation, I developed 
a most disagreeable cold, probably from the hot, sticky 
weather, close quarters in the cabin, poor sleeping accommo- 
dations and the occasional cooling off I got by dunking 
myself off the breakwater into the cool waters of the Medi- 
terranean. 

By the 7th the weather was clear and calm, which was a 
disadvantage as far as the possibility of enemy air attack was 
concerned, but by the same token it gave our own friendly 
aircraft an opportunity to give us better protection in the 
flying of its cover support. We sailed past the Straits of 
Bizerte and headed around the Cape towards the south to 
confuse the enemy. Our so-called cover plan surreptitiously 
placed in the hands of the enemy was that our armada was 
headed for an invasion of Crete and the Dodecanese and 
thence to protect and support the Suez Canal. Anyone read- 
ing The Man Who Never Was or who saw the movie made 
of the book will recall that false plans were placed on the 
body of a man who had died in England of pneumonia 
(which in autopsy would simulate death by drowning), 
dressed in the uniform of a British officer, then cast afloat 
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from a submarine off the coast of Spain where it drifted 
ashore, was later discovered and the documents turned over 
to the Germans. I have written about this earlier and noted 
the similarity between this plan and the near loss of secret 
documents covering the North African landing. 

During the voyage, we participated in boat drills to fa- 
miliarize ourselves with how to get overboard both for the 
landing itself, as well as in case our ship should be torpedoed 
or bombed. Mack and I were assigned to boat No. 3, which 
would go ashore in the fourth or fifth wave, some two or 
three hours after the initial attack. We, of course, weren’t 
supposed to be combat troops and our assignment was sim- 
ply to get ashore and assemble in a pre-arranged area which 
would be designated as the Command Post (CP) for the 
45th Division. We had a radio team assigned to us which 
was to be our means of communication over which we would 
relay requests for air support, observation photographs and 
information concerning targets. 

On the 8th, we passed Cape Bon, still headed generally 
south and southeast with the convoy zigzagging and criss- 
crossing for deception as well as to make the poorest possible 
targets for any lurking submarines. There were usually 
friendly aircraft in the air, but we never felt there were 
enough really to defend us in case of an air attack. We were 
reassured, however, by the knowledge that although we were 
many miles off shore we were within a relatively few min- 
utes of airfields, manned by substantial numbers of friendly 
fighter planes. Our cover support flew in three formations 
or elevations, one designated “‘high-high,’”’ which was around 
twenty thousand feet; another at “high,’’ around ten or 
twelve thousand feet; and another at “low” altitude of 
around three to four thousand feet. 

Again I felt more like just an observer at a tremen- 
dous drama—a spectator at some huge pageant—than a par- 
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ticipant in a military operation. It was truly an impressive 
and inspiring sight to look around and see our huge armada 
moving along in formation. We had with us in our particular 
group two cruisers, twenty destroyers, fifteen PT boats and 
ten troop transports. As we passed Sousse, Gafsa, and Tunis, 
we were joined by other convoys which were carrying mostly 
British troops from General Montgomery’s Eighth Army. 
They would be landing at the Southeast corner of Sicily 
on our right flank. We were still headed in a generally south- 
easterly direction on the 9th. 

My impression was then, and remains so, that this was 
the largest assemblage of ships, troops and supporting ele- 
ments ever gotten together at any time during any war and 
was not even exceeded during the Normandy invasion or in 
the Pacific campaign. There were more ships, of course, 
involved and more troops at Normandy, but they came across 
the Channel in waves and not in one huge formation such 
as OUTS. 

Along about dusk on the evening of July 9, we turned 
sharply northward and pulled in alongside the island of 
Malta. With clearing weather, a very high wind had risen 
and the waves were extremely rough for the Mediterranean 
at that time of year. Some of the little PT boats escorting 
us seemed to go almost completely underwater at times, 
leaving only their high-flying bridge in sight as they plunged 
down into a trough of a wave, and we all became very much 
concerned as to how our small landing crafts were going 
to be able to operate in these rough seas after leaving their 
transports. It also became problematical as to whether the 
paratroopers who were to drop just ahead of our landing 
would be able to operate, because the wind would prevent 
them from working their parachutes down to target areas 
and would drag them after they got on the ground. 

As we passed the island of Malta with its ancient fortifi- 
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cations, my thoughts went back to its long military history. 
Charles V of Germany in 1530 vested sovereignty of the 
island to the Order of Knights Hospitalers of St. John, which 
originated during the Crusades. There they became known 
as the Knights of Malta and remained for over two centuries 
fighting in behalf of Christianity. This was the historic basis 
for the Masonic Order of the Knights of Malta. Legend and 
history has it that the Knights of the Order, approaching 
the shore of the island in their galleys to take possession, 
were challenged by the natives with the question “Do you 
come in peace?” The Knights responded, “We come in 
peace,’ and the natives then replied, “Then come in peace.” 
I wondered what the response might have been if some 
huge modern amplifying device could have hurled that same 
challenge out over the stormy seas to us in this ‘Twentieth 
Century. ; 

As dark closed in, our armada pulled out from behind 
the shelter of Malta with its guns and Air Force, and at full 
speed sailed directly for our objectives on the shores of Sicily. 
Naturally, we didn’t sleep very much that night, spending our 
time preparing the equipment which we were to carry 
ashore, such as our ammunition, carbines, pistols, gas masks, 
“K” rations, and what little personal toilet equipment and 
clothing we felt like carrying. 

Ernie Pyle, the reporter beloved by Gl’s, expressed it 
graphically in his syndicated newspaper column on July 10. 


Just before daylight on the morning we landed in Sicily I 
lay down for a few minutes’ nap, knowing the pre-dawn 
lull wouldn’t last long once the sun came up; and sure 
enough just as the first faint light was beginning to come, 
bedlam broke loose all around us for miles. The air was 
suddenly filled with sound and danger and tension and 
the gray-lighted sky became measled with thousands of 
dark puffs of ack-ack. 
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The scene that emerged from the veil of night was a 
moving one. Our small assault crafts were all up and down 
the beach, unloading and dashing off again. Ships of many 
sizes moved towards the shore and others moved back away 
from it. Still other ships, so many they were uncountable, 
spread out over the water as far as you could see. The big- 
gest ones lay far off waiting their turn to come in. They 
made a solid wall on the horizon behind us. Between that 
wall and the shoreline, the sea writhed with shipping. 
Enemy planes that had come to dive-bomb our ships left 
and then other things began to happen. Italian guns on 
the hills back of the beach opened up. Shells dropped on 
the beach making yellow clouds of dust as they exploded 
and then they started for the ships. 


CHAPTER XV 


—"H’-Hour, “D'-Day 


THE FIRST wave left our ship at about 3:50 in the morn- 
ing, well before daylight. While going down over the ship’s 
side one man lost his grip from the rope nets on which he 
was descending to the landing craft and fell into the water. 
No effort was made to rescue him. I recall a commanding 
voice in the darkness say, “Too bad, we’ll have to let him go. 
There are too many lives at stake to stop the operations for 
one man.” In the darkness we could see a lot of fireworks 
on shore and hear the Naval guns from cruisers, battleships 
and destroyers booming out their support. There didn’t 
seem to be too much return fire from the shore. I was 
amazed, as we all were, at the spectacle of plainly seeing big 
Naval and shore defense shells, red hot and distinctly visible, 
apparently floating through the air in long graceful parab- 
olas on their way to their targets. 

As boat #3 (ours) was called, we climbed down over 
the sides of the ship, hand over hand along the nets that 
were swung overboard for that purpose. With the straps 
from our kits and firearms around our shoulders, the extra 
weight, the rocking of the transport and the bobbing up and 
down of the little LCT’s in the waves, it was a pretty tough 
job and it wasn’t uncommon for someone to lose his grip 
and fall. Everybody made it into our boat safely, but I heard 
later that several had suffered broken arms or legs or were 
lost overboard in transferring from the transport to their 
landing craft. 

It was almost broad daylight as we headed for the beach. 
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Our coxswain seemed to know what he was doing and piloted 
a zigzag course to avoid presenting a steady target to enemy 
fire. As near as we could see from our boat everything ap- 
peared to be going well with the rest of our particular wave 
en route to shore. We actually hit the beach at 7:25 and 
noted by our watches that it had taken 35 minutes to get 
from the transport to the beach. The sea was still extremely 
rough and, as our coxswain headed in at one particular place 
on the beach, the waves over the sand bar seemed so high 
there that he reversed for a way and then went in about 300 
yards farther to the east. In some of the earlier assault waves, 
they had not been so careful, either because of lack of experi- 
ence or inability to see in the darkness and some of the land- 
ing ramps were let down in deep water. It was tragic that 
many boys, heavily burdened with equipment, stepped off 
into deep water and were drowned. As I went ashore, I hap- 
pened to look toward the approximate position to our west 
where our coxswain had originally started to land, just in 
time to see a jeep and driver blown high in the air. I never 
learned whether it was a land mine or a shell that knocked 
them out, but we were certainly glad that our skipper had 
changed his mind as to where he was going to put us ashore. 

It was really a great relief to get ashore, as we had felt 
quite helpless standing up there in that landing craft, a 
plain and open target for anything that might want to take 
a shot at us. On shore we could at least take cover or find 
protection somewhere. Practically everyone aboard our craft 
had a particular immediate assignment but Mack’s and mine 
was simply to find the CP as soon as possible and make con- 
tact with our team of radio operators so we could get set up 
in business. Our radio team was commanded by a young, in- 
telligent Jewish boy, Second Lieutenant Herman Chanowitz. 
He knew his business, handled his men well, and we saw a 
lot of him all through the Sicilian and Italian campaigns. 
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His crew roster was Technical Sergeant Howard W. Watson, 
Crew Chief; Sergeant George J. Harendzo, Operator; Ser- 
geant LeRoy A. Singley, Chief of Maintenance; Corporal 
Charles H. Grover, Motor Mechanic; Corporal Sereni Perotti, 
Operator. These were all good men and I either saw them 
frequently during the campaign or had them actually with 
me all the way from Gela in Sicily through Salerno and 
finally to Anzio. 

Steve and I didn’t actually see the enemy, but we did 
meet some patrols of our own that were in contact or just 
had been in contact with the enemy and very quickly de- 
cided that our place was back near the beach until a firmer 
foothold had been established inland by our combat troops. 
The first casualty I saw was one of our young Captains being 
carried out to the beach on a stretcher, apparently very badly 
shot. I heard later that he died very shortly after he had 
passed us. By 10:00 things had moved along so that we could 
get back inland a little way and find the CP of the 
45th Division, which was established in a combined olive 
grove and vineyard at a crossroads fairly prominent and 
easy to find by those who wanted to make contact with 
us. Our troops made good headway all day and a firm beach- 
head was firmly established by nightfall. Many prisoners 
were taken, mostly Italians and a pretty poor quality of 
troops they were. It seemed that most of the coastal defenses 
had been manned by a sort of Italian home guard outfit, the 
Germans themselves having placed their own troops and the 
better Italian units farther inland in stronger positions. Ap- 
parently our deceptive cover plan had been quite successful. 
In addition the prisoners told us that the high wind the 
night before and the resulting surf on the beach led them 
to believe that there would be no invasion that day, although 
they had known that there was a large Allied convoy on the 
seas. The storm and wind that we had feared, therefore, had 
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actually been helpful even though it had made the initial 
phases of the landing extremely tricky and dangerous. ‘That 
night we slept in grape arbors beside foxholes into which 
we tumbled whenever air attacks or artillery fires seemed 
to be coming too close. To say that we slept that night is a 
very definite exaggeration. 

The duties of an air-ground support officer were not too 
well defined and were certainly untried in battle. There was 
a basic field manual called ‘‘Aviation in Support of Ground 
Forces” written April 9, 1942, Number FM 31-35 which was 
supposed to be my Bible. Some of the principles in it were 
good, but the manner of execution was certainly textbook 
stuff and a long way off from the way it had to be done in 
battle. As one of the very first Air Support Officers to land 
with ground troops, I think I did make some sort of a con- 
tribution to the science of air support even though it might 
have been small and immaterial. One of our duties was to 
send in what was referred to as the B.S.L. or bomb safety line 
which was an imaginary line about a thousand yards ahead 
of our advanced elements. No bombing or strafing by our 
air support was to be done on targets behind this line. It was 
always extremely difficult to establish this line, especially in 
a moving fluid situation, and its position by map coordinates 
and terrain features was almost impossible to communicate 
to fast-moving planes in the air. We were also required to 
send back all the ground information we could get that might 
be helpful to the air support, assemble requests for air mis- 
sions on targets, attend staff meetings of the Ground Com: 
manding General in order to inform the air as to the ground 
situation completely and serve as the connecting link between 
ground and air forces. 

On D-plus-2, deciding that I ought to know a little more 
about the ground situation first-hand, with three other ofh- 
cers I got in a jeep driven by a big fat corporal, whose name 
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I have forgotten, and started toward the town of Vittoria, 
which one of the regiments of our 45th Division was in the 
process of securing. On the way we passed along a narrow 
road with fairly high stone walls on either side. It was a 
beautiful, clear day and we happened to observe two air- 
planes apparently far off to our left. Someone made the al- 
most fatal comment, “I think they are Spitfires.” About ten 
seconds later one of our officers who luckily happened to 
look around shouted, ‘Look out, here they come.” The fat 
corporal and I tried to crawl under the jeep. One officer 
succeeding in climbing over the stone wall and one was 
just straddled on it when the two planes we thought were 
Spitfires came over strafing. ‘They turned out to be two Ger- 
man ME-109’s whose pilots were just a little overanxious 
or green and crowded each other so that neither could get 
lined up for a good shot at us. The bullets went beside and 
beyond us, kicking up a tremendous amount of dust. We 
must have looked pretty comical after it was all over, but 
we were a little white-faced and shaken and swore that never 
again would we observe any aircraft in the air and offthand- 
edly say, “I think they are Spitfires.” 

We went on to Vittoria without further incident, and 
there I talked for a few minutes with the Regimental Com- 
mander but couldn’t learn too much about the situation. 
It was indicative and impressive of the terrible confusion 
of war. I went to a prisoner compound and, with our In- 
telligence Officer on duty, questioned some of the prisoners, 
learning about their reaction to our landing, their amaze- 
ment at our complete preparation and knowledge of landing 
beaches and defenses. I also learned that the Italians defi- 
nitely didn’t want to fight, but still they were doing a pretty 
destructive and effective job as far as we were concerned. 
The 45th Division was advancing steadily, mostly against 
Italian troops, but suffering heavy casualties. 
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Later on in the afternoon, I understood that Comiso 
Airport had been secured and, since this was one of the first 
objectives our air supporting elements would want to know 
about, Steve Mack and I decided to go up and look it over. 
We found out that it was still “hot.’’ As we drove out onto 
the strip in our jeep to look it over we were immediately 
fired upon by some snipers from across the field so we de- 
cided that our inspection tour was a little premature. We 
did observe, however, that there was very little damage to 
the field, that the runways were in good condition and prob- 
ably could be used almost immediately after it was cleared 
of enemy fire. We went back to our Headquarters to turn 
in our reports and about dusk I was in the G-2 tent with 
Colonel Riechtman when one of the most tragic incidents 
of the whole war took place. | 


) 


CHAPTRE Rigi 


Tragic Snafu 


WE WERE suddenly conscious of a terrific amount of air 
activity and looking out of our command tent saw overhead 
a number of German JU-88’s bombing and strafing at low 
altitudes. At the same time a larger flight of our own C-47’s, 
loaded with paratroopers who had been scheduled to make 
a drop ahead of us, came into the same area with their 
fighter cover above them. In the twilight, and with all that 
shooting and bombing going on, there was a tremendous 
amount of confusion. Our troops, our artillery, and our 
anti-aircraft began firing promiscuously into the air. As near 
as I could find out later at least thirty-four of our C-47’s 
were shot down by our troops, all of them filled with 
paratroopers who never had a chance to jump. It was a 
terrible experience to all of us who knew what was going 
on to have to stand there and just helplessly watch, com- 
pletely powerless to stop it. It was one of the most terrible 
and most tragic mistakes of the war and how it ever hap- 
pened has never been satisfactorily explained. We on the 
ground were not notified that the drop was to be made. 
Apparently the Navy ships over whom the flights passed were 
not notified and they fired on the C-47’s coming in over 
the sea. Then it also developed that the whole operation 
was away off in its timing and the strong wind had blown 
the flight far off course. It was one of the most terrible 
debacles of the whole war and is a classic example of what 
ought not to happen under a unified command but does in 
the confusion of war. 
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There wasn’t much of any cover around our CP that 
night and after everything quieted down I stretched out on 
the side of a rocky hill to try to get some rest and sleep. 
Just as I was dozing off about six rounds of very heavy 
artillery fire landed right in the middle of our area. Some 
tents that had been erected had holes blown in them, but 
fortunately no personnel was injured. It was one of the 
most terrifying experiences I had in the whole war and I 
can certainly understand why soldiers subjected to such 
heavy fire continually in an artillery barrage might suffer 
Shell shock. We were on a very rocky hill and it was impos- 
sible to dig into it to make foxholes. While I tried to make 
myself as flat as a pancake, I felt as big and as vulnerable 
as a balloon at a County Fair. It developed that the six 
shells were fired from our own six-inch Navy guns from 
out at sea, which had some, way gotten way off their target. 
The next day we found a piece from the base of one of the 
shells marked with U. S. Navy code symbols and General 
Middleton had it wrapped up and sent it out to the Admiral 
of the Fleet with his compliments. 

Our division landing in the vicinity of Gela was the 
center of the American invading forces. The Ist Division 
on our left, commanded by Major General Terry Allen, 
had met strong opposition and fought off a counterattack 
from a German Mobile Reserve Unit; the 3rd Division 
under General Lucian Truscott, of whom we were to hear 
a lot later on, was between us and the Ist; then the Ca- 
nadians were on our right with the objective of driving 
northward and joining us as soon as possible. Each division 
carried with it, in addition to normal supplies, enough water 
to last five days. For our division that meant one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand gallons of water had to be car- 
ried or transported to shore. Sicily was known to be a 
dry country so each of us carried our canteens filled, all 
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vehicles had GI cans filled with water, and were also 
supplied with pills to purify water in case we had to usé 
local sources. Our engineers did a wonderful job of setting 
up purified local water supplies from wells, mountain 
springs, streams, rivers, irrigation ditches, and even in shell 
craters. I saw one such installation in the town of Vit- 
toria that was set up in an ornate fountain in the public 
square. We made a lot of friends in Sicily by thus helping 
out with their local water supplies rather than simply de- 
pleting them as had the Germans ahead of us. 

About dusk of the 12th we moved our CP Headquarters 
forward since the ground troops had advanced sufficiently 
far to warrant it. Our new location was in the vicinity of 
Comiso Airport on which I had previously taken inventory 
of German and Italian planes left behind and where I had 
found a lot of documents which I bundled up and sent 
back to our rear Intelligence Officers for examination and 
evaluation. 

The next day we began to get clearer reports of the 
fighting and learned that in the town of Scicli our troops 
had met heavy resistance and heard that the streets were 
filled with the bodies of soldiers, mostly ours, killed by 
snipers. 

It was surprising to see how many of our troops were 
Italians or Sicilians and had relatives or friends throughout 
the areas where we were fighting. I suppose it was no acci- 
dent that these first divisions to land contained a lot of 
Italian-American citizens. I knew several who located rela- 
tives and I actually saw one soldier meet his sister as he 
came ashore near Gela. 

During the day our troops took the Biscara Airdrome 
and I went forward to try to look it over; but before I got 
there, a counterattack had driven our troops off, so it was 
impossible to take an inventory. That night again we 
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moved our CP a few miles farther forward. The next day 
I understood that the Biscara Airdrome was secured, so I 
took my jeep, another officer and a driver forward to look it 
over. We arrived just after the final fight and several dead 
and wounded were still lying around unattended. The 
body of a handsome Italian officer, with blond beard and 
clothed in a dress blue uniform with cape, lay incongruously 
as if asleep in a farm yard. The enemy seemed to have with- 
drawn rather rapidly and there were a few snipers left in 
some of the buildings across the field. After a short wait 
they pulled out and the field seemed cooled off enough so 
that I could start my job of taking inventory and trying to 
pick up what papers might have been left around the head- 
quarters. I found some that appeared to be quite valuable 
listing strengths and locations of enemy air units. There 
was a big map on the wall’in the operations room showing 
German air fields throughout Italy and southern Europe. I 
marked it for the attention of G-2 and put a sign on it 
that it was not to be disturbed. Later on I heard that this 
map and papers provided quite valuable information to 
our Intelligence, but that report was only hearsay. 

On the way back to our Command Post I missed the 
main road and by mistake landed with a forward company 
which had just been engaged with a light German tank. 
The tank had been destroyed by one of our rifle grenades, 
a soldier having had the courage to remain in a foxhole 
until the vehicle got up to within about fifteen feet of him 
before he fired. Some of his buddies had become terrified 
as the tank approached, gotten out of their foxholes and 
tried to run, but were immediately shot down by machine 
guns from the tank before it was destroyed. ‘The tank was 
still smoking when I got there as were its previous con- 
tents—that is, the crew who had either burned to death or 
were shot. The still figures on the ground looked like wax 
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dummies; and I suppose I shall always retain a mental 
picture of the light, blonde hair blowing in the wind, 
and the wax-like face of all that was left of our ex-enemy 
lying there on the ground. The Company’s captain was 
barefooted, resting his tired blistered feet in the cool green 
grass by the road. 

While the Sicilian campaign was of short duration and 
mostly a delaying action on the part of the enemy, at times 
the fighting was intense and both sides suffered heavy 
casualties. A little story in the lighter vein, but still sig- 
nificant of the ferocity of some of the engagements, went 
like this: 

An officer flagged down a jeep being driven rapidly 
towards the rear, at night, with bright headlights on, when it 
should have been blacked out and proceeding slowly. The 
officer asked the driver where he thought he was going; 
and the driver said, ‘Boss, I ain’t going no place—I’s just 
retreating!” 

The next day, which was the 15th, I got a message from 
XII Air Support Command Headquarters to try to find 
out, if I could, how many of our aircraft—the C-47’s used 
in the ill-fated paratroop drop of the 11th—had been shot 
down. I started out to gather what information I could 
but it was all very sketchy and confused. I did find the 
wreckage of one of the ships which had crashed and burned 
and it was a most gruesome sight. ‘The remains, however, 
were being handled efficiently and well by the Graves 
Registration Corps and everything was being reported 
through regular channels. I figured there wasn’t very much 
that I could do in getting further information, that it 
would be handled best in the regular way, and gave up 
the assignment, quite willingly, to leave it in the hands of 
those who were definitely charged with and qualified to per- 
form that unpleasant task. 


GHaAr TER X Vistek 


Gela 


DURING the next few days our troops moved forward 
rather rapidly and it became evident that the Germans 
were simply employing delaying tactics, using Italian troops 
as much as they could while they got their own forces and 
supplies off the island and back to the mainland of Italy. 
Most of our air attacks were being confined now to rear 
areas so Steve Mack and I were called back to XIIth Air 
Support Command Headquarters at Gela. 

Gela was a dirty seaport town with rough cobblestone 
streets filled with horse-drawn vehicles rolling on huge 
wheels six to eight feet in diameter that rumbled through 
the streets at all hours of the day and night. This, together 
with our military traffic, extreme heat, flies, fleas, squalling 
children, made it a place in which it was almost impossible 
to find sleep or rest. Eventually I found some fairly decent 
quarters which boasted an inside toilet, even though it 
hadn’t had water in it for years—if ever. The place was a 
little off the street and somewhat quieter. I shall always 
remember the sounds of squawling, dirty, sickly children, 
rumbling and banging iron-tired carts as they rolled over 
the rough cobblestones, the heat, the dirt, the filth, and 
the fleas, flies and the smells of Gela. 

One day Colonel Hickey, Steve Mack, several other 
officers, enlisted men, and I were bundled off to Licata, 
presumably to join the advance headquarters of the Seventh 
Army. We had with us a bunch of newspaper correspondents, 
including such notables as John Hersey, Ernie Pyle, and 
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Tony Biddle. We all thought that something big was about 
to happen and that we were going to be a part of it, but 
when we got there we found that it was a false alarm, that 
whatever plans there might have been were called off, and 
we returned rather crestfallen to Gela. 

By July 23 Palermo, the capital, had been captured; 
General Patton’s office moved there from Agrigento; and 
our forces then maintained a line from the British posi- 
tions on the south at Catania running in a northwesterly 
direction to San Stefano on the northern coast of Sicily. 

About that time, we went through one of those periodic 
Headquarter’s shakeups that seem to be a part, at some 
time or other, of all military operations. During this shuf- 
fle Colonel Hickey was relieved of command of XII Air 
Support; and Colonel Hawkins, who had been in the A-3 
Section and then Chief of Staff, became the temporary 
Commander. Its name, for some reason or other, was changed 
then from XII Air Support Command to the 3rd Air 
Defense Wing. Since I assumed that I was still assigned to 
the Fifth Army back in Oujda and only attached to this op- 
eration, and with the XII Air Support Command being 
split up, I didn’t know what my status was. I felt very much 
like a man without a country. 

As things became a little more stabilized, an Officers’ 
Mess was set up in a school building and yard which had 
been taken over for that purpose and we had some Italian 
prisoners for waiters who seemed quite happy with their 
lot. ‘There was reasonably good food for them, the work 
not too hard, and no danger of getting hurt unless a stray 
bomb dropped into the place. The ambition of most of 
these prisoners was to be shipped to prison camps in the 
United States where I am sure they planned to stay if at 
all possible. 

On July 26 Mussolini resigned as Italian Dictator and 
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there was quite a demonstration put on in the City Square 
in Gela with all sorts of speeches made from various bal- 
conies overlooking the square, much shouting, gesticulat- 
ing, and the usual amount of excited Italian confusion. I 
watched one democratic leader appear on the balcony, who, 
I was told, had been in prison for the past five years and 
was just now being brought to freedom. He made a very 
dramatic speech, or at least by the gestures and cheers he 
received it appeared to be such, but of course I couldn’t 
understand a word he said. 

A couple of days later at Colonel Hawkins’ suggestion, 
in order to find out what my status might be, I drove over 
to Palermo in a jeep with Lieutenant Colonel DeVille and 
Captain Leighten. Leighten owned a nightclub somewhere 
in New York and from the way he drove he must have also 
been a race car driver. We wove in and out of military 
traffic, cut around corners, drove up and down hills and 
mountains in a way that had me hanging on with both 
hands most of the time. Sicily is a beautiful country to drive 
through, but certainly this was no way to do it and get any 
enjoyment out of it. Each time now when I wake up in 
the morning with a backache I let forth a few vindictives 
at jeeps, at Captain Leighten’s driving and those Sicilian 
roads. 

That night we stayed in the Excelsior Hotel in Palermo. 
We met an American woman there who had been exiled 
in Sicily since the beginning of the war. She was married 
to some titled Sicilian and had heard nothing from the 
United States nor from her family since the war had begun. 
She talked and talked and asked questions endlessly about 
things at home. 

I found out the next day from Colonel Gravely, Chief 
of Staff of the XII Air Support Command, that I would 
probably be sent to the II Corps as their Air Officer. It 
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seemed there had been some difficulty up there and it would 
probably be necessary to make a replacement. On the way 
back to Gela with DeVille and Leighten we passed through 
Licata and I noticed in the harbor among many others an 
LST No. 316. It was my recollection that this was the 
number of Bob Morris’ command ship in his flotilla. I got 
Leighten to drive down to the harbor, went on board 
through the lowered runway at the bow, and on the deck 
above asked for the Captain. A huge fellow about six feet 
four, obviously a Texan, by the name of Grant told me 
that he was in command of the ship, that this was Bob Mor- 
ris’ flagship but that Bob had injured his leg back in Bi- 
zerte just before the take-off for the landing and was un- 
able to make the trip. Some sort of an infection had set 
in and he was in a hospital back in Africa. Learning that 
Bob was my brother-in-law, Captain Grant insisted that we 
stay for dinner, which we were delighted to do because 
Navy meals were something out of this world for us poor 
Army guys, with fresh milk and eggs, ice cream, puddings, 
pies, pastries, and fresh meat, which we landlubbers could 
only dream about. All of us ate too much, got back to 
Gela about dark and didn’t feel too well, probably as a re- 
sult of the shaking up in the jeep ride topped off with that 
all-too-rich shipboard food to which we were not accustomed. 

On the 3lst orders were issued to me to proceed to the 
Headquarters of XII Air Support Command at Palermo 
and thence to II Corps Headquarters. I got on a C-47 at 
the Gela No. 2 Airport, which was only an improvised air 
strip, and was flown directly across Sicily and landed at the 
Palermo Airport. ‘There I saw Colonel Gravely and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Darcy, A-3, at their Headquarters in a com- 
mandeered villa. From there with my equipment I was 
driven in a weapon’s carrier to the headquarters of II Corps 
then commanded by General Bradley, currently located in 
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a hilly, wooded area near the little town of Nicosia. It was 
a little like homecoming because this was the Corps with 
which I came overseas and I was already acquainted with 
many of the officers including Colonel Bob Hewett G-3 
with whom I would be working. I was shocked to find that 
the officer whom I was to replace had committed suicide, 
certainly a fine spot to be stepping into! 


CHAPTER XVItai 


I! Corps 


I ARRIVED at the new Headquarters just in time to move 
again and my equipment was loaded up with the G-3 
Section to go forward to a new CP location. Apparently the 
move was spotted by enemy observation planes because we 
were bombed and strafed in the evening. Nothing serious 
happened but it was obvious that the Germans knew our 
location. They dropped flares over us all night, apparently 
looking for movement on the roads and although we realized 
that we were probably a pretty small target it was a most 
uncomfortable feeling. 

My assignment with II Corps was to take over the liaison 
duties between this Headquarters and the Air Force, sup- 
posedly tying in air activities with ground activities on this 
Corps’ front. Captain George Walton from Orange, New 
Jersey, was assigned as my assistant and in the weeks to 
come we worked closely together and became good friends. 
There was also a young Lieutenant with our Section, who 
was in charge of the radio team through which we com- 
municated with our rear headquarters back at Air Support 
Command. He was a disagreeable sort of a fellow who 
thought he knew all the answers and was very difficult to 
get along with, quite different from George Walton or 
Chanowitz with whom I made the initial landing. Walton 
was an attorney in civilian life and no spring chicken. I 
certainly admired the way he had adapted himself to rough 
field combat Army life. He was several years older than I 
but he never complained about sleeping on the hard bare 
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ground and taking the knocks. With my comfortable air 
mattress I felt just a little guilty. 

It seemed more obvious the next day that the Germans 
knew where our CP was located because we got nine bombs 
right in the middle of our area about 4:40 in the afternoon. 
Fortunately they were small ones and the damages were light. 
One evening our CP was strafed by some ME-109’s that 
came in low and fast. Again no particular damage was 
done but there was plenty of excitement. There was a 
small air strip located near our CP from which a Cub 
liaison plane operated and it probably helped attract atten- 
tion to our location. 

Some very heavy fighting was going on in the vicinity 
of the town of Troina which, with the main road passing 
through it and being situated on a commanding hillside, 
acted like a sort of stopper in the bottleneck through which 
we were attempting to pass to our next objective. Ground 
troops and artillery had failed to dislodge this stopper, so 
a combined artillery and air attack to be followed by an 
infantry assault was arranged. I worked up my suggestions 
for the air support and made arrangements for a Cub to 
fly me across Sicily to Gela to submit my plan in person 
and to complain to everybody who would listen about the 
unsatisfactory way missions were being flown and reported. 
I didn’t seem to get too much of a hearing but did have the 
satisfaction of getting a few to listen to me, including 
Colonel Hawkins and my old friend Steve Mack. The dif- 
ficulties of being a middle-man on a thing like this and 
all the frustration that sometimes accompanied it, perhaps 
explained somewhat the suicide of my predecessor on the 
job. Reports of domestic troubles at home though, I think, 
actually caused him to destroy himself. 

Returning from Gela I had an opportunity to get a 
pretty good look at Sicily, observe its rugged, barren wastes 
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of hills, burned up by sun and overworked by centuries 
of cultivation. Some of the valleys appeared to be beautiful 
from the air, but on the whole it was not a very attractive 
country. 

The combined air-ground attack was scheduled for Au- 
gust 4 and I went forward to the little town of Cerami in 
which there was an artillery observation post located over- 
looking the valley between it and Troina, our objective. 
From this vantage point I could get an excellent view 
of the town and the valley in between. In the OP were sev- 
eral news correspondents and quite a few ranking officers of 
distinction including General Terry Allen, Commanding 
General of the Ist Division, and General ‘Teddy Roosevelt, 
Jr., its Deputy Commander, theirs being the assault division. 
Much to everyone’s amazement, and particularly mine, on 
schedule and as promised, the Air Force arrived in the form 
of a flight of A-36 dive bombers, which peeled off and 
dropped their bombs directly on the target in a series of 
devastating blasts. As soon as they left, our heavy artillery 
from the valley to our rear opened up on the town and we 
certainly had front seats for the show. The Artillery fired 
about a twenty-minutes’ barrage, then the Air came back 
with another wave, after that another barrage of Artillery, 
and then a third wave of dive bombers. After the last wave, 
and under a rolling barrage of artillery, our infantry ad- 
vanced and finally got into the town. Little opposition was 
left. As far as I was concerned this was the most satisfactory 
air-support mission we ever had, because it went off on 
schedule and I had a front row seat to see it all. 

On the day following the attack on Troina, General 
House, who then commanded XII Air Support Command, 
came to our II Corps CP and made a lot of inquiries about 
how air support was working. Perhaps my complaints and 
griping did some good after all. That night a lot more 
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German flares were dropped on us and in the midst of 
an air attack one of the generators, which produced the 
electric power for our headquarters operation, caught fire 
from some gasoline that some dope had left on top of it. 
It got hot and exploded, shooting a flame of gasoline twenty 
or thirty feet up in the air, acting as a perfect beacon. 
The enemy planes flying overhead immediately dove at us 
and strafed while the MP’s and everybody else who could 
get close tried to put out the fire. It wasn’t much fun 
around the generator with flaming gasoline on the ground 
and strafing airplanes overhead. I helped a little bit, and 
must have been a comical-looking sight, dressed in steel 
helmet, pajamas and slippers. We finally got the fire put 
out and everything settled down, miraculously enough, 
with no damage done and no one injured. The GI’s who 
helped put out the fire on the generator were awarded Sil- 
ver Stars the next day by General Omar Bradley, Com- 
mander of our Corps. 

The following day, after the medal awards ceremony, 
I took a command car with driver and went forward to see 
the damage done to the town of Troina now that it was in 
our hands. The area had not been entirely cleared and the 
fields along the side of the road approaching it still con- 
tained the bodies of dead Americans, Italians and Germans, 
which had not yet been gathered up for burial. En route 
we passed several columns of Italian prisoners being brought 
back to the rear and at one point they were forced to march 
by some badly mangled bodies of their former buddies. Ital- 
ians, not being too warlike characters at best, obviously, 
by their expressions, had little stomach for these gruesome 
sights. 

The town was, of course, badly damaged by bombs and 
artillery fire, but strangely enough many civilians remained 
there crawling out of holes, basements or wine cellars, or 
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wherever they had been hiding during the bombardment 
and fighting. At one place a native barber had set up his 
shop for business as usual, shaving and cutting the hair of 
GI’s while there was still some sporadic shooting going 
on at the outskirts of the town. The civilians coming back 
to their homes were, of course, stunned from concussion 
and the nervous strain under which they had been, but most 
of them tried to appear friendly to the Americans, some 
saying “Bambino in New York or Brooklyn,” and all of 
them shouting, “Mussolini, Bah” as they at the same time 
drew their hands across their throats in a cutting fashion. 
On the floor of the ever-present cathedral that dominates 
these little towns lay a five-hundred-pound dud bomb, which 
had come right through the roof and for some miraculous 
reason had not exploded as it hit. It seemed grotesquely 
out of placing lying there in the middle of that peaceful 
sanctuary. 

As a result of General House’s visit to our CP and his 
close-up study of our general situation, heavy air missions 
were flown on the town of Cesaro which considerably im- 
proved the morale of our ground troops as well as my own. 

A rather startling incident occurred one afternoon that 
gave all of us in the command post a little chill. A German 
plane came flying very low across the lines and right in the 
middle of our CP dropped a package which contained an 
emblem which had obviously been cut from the fabric of 
one of our Cub artillery observation planes. We checked all 
of the units near us and found that no Cub planes were 
missing. Finally the mystery was cleared up by the discovery 
that a cracked-up Cub, which had been sitting on the little 
air strip about a quarter of a mile from our CP, had its in- 
signia cut from it and the one that had been dropped from 
the enemy plane fit in the hole perfectly. Apparently a Ger- 
man patrol had filtered through our lines to within a quar- 
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ter of a mile from where we were bivouacked and only a 
hundred yards or so from where I had been sleeping. The 
Germans apparently derived considerable satisfaction out 
of dropping this evidence on us of how smart they were 
and how easy it might have been for them to raid our 
Headquarters, well behind the front lines. It wasn’t a very 
comfortable feeling and our guard detail thereafter was 
substantially increased. 

As a result of General House’s trip and perhaps from 
my grousing and griping about the apparently unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which our requests for air missions were 
flown and reported, we began to get some pretty good re- 
sults. Road harassing missions were flown, key points were 
bombed, and my job became considerably more satisfac- 
tory than when it seemed that any mission requested was 
certain to be a target that would be denied. 

During my assignment with II Corps in Sicily, I became 
steadily more impressed with the ease and effectiveness 
with which General Omar Bradley ran his operations. His 
staff meetings were short and to the point. ‘They were never 
sensational or dramatic, and everything was presented in 
an accurate, concise, but matter-of-fact manner. We all 
enjoyed a little joke that gave General Bradley a lot of subtle 
satisfaction whenever a British officer showed up in the 
Headquarters. It seemed that during the planning stages 
of the Sicilian operation General Montgomery, who was 
just winding up his victorious Desert Campaign in Libya and 
Tunisia, had stated that his battle-hardened 8th Army 
would sweep across the island and capture Messina while 
the green United States troops got practical fighting experi- 
ence in other less important areas of Sicily. In General Brad- 
ley’s tent was a small map of Sicily to which he never re- 
ferred, but which was always displayed in a prominent place 
when any British officer was present that showed, in red, the 
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very small southeastern section of Sicily which the British 
had taken, and all the rest of it covered with blue, this 
larger area having been captured by the “inferior and un- 
tried green American troops.’ It was no real discredit to 
British troops that they had advanced no farther, because 
their section was particularly rough and difficult, but just 
a little friendly retaliation for Montgomery’s cockiness. 

The Sicilian terrain was so rough and rugged that ad- 
vances over it were extremely difficult. On August 10th 
some elements of the Ist Division on our left flank made an 
amphibious end run around some particularly rough coun- 
try in the vicinity of San Stefano. This type of operation 
was used several times later in Italy, in the Pacific, and finally 
in Korea, but I believe this incident was the first utiliza- 
tion of such an operation in actual combat. Several rather 
amusing incidents were reported of how confused the Ger- 
man troops became when they suddenly saw the enemy ad- 
vancing upon them from their rear. 

This rugged country with rough roads, steep cliffs and 
narrow passes through the mountains lent itself admirably to 
delaying tactics. The Germans were experts at blowing up 
bridges, roads and railways, and our engineers became 
just as expert at repairing and improvising so that we could 
move forward in spite of demolitions. One day I tried to 
drive forward in a jeep past the town of Randazzo but was 
stopped by artillery shells falling in the vicinity of a bridge 
which the Germans had destroyed and our engineers were 
trying to rebuild under shell fire. General Matt Eddy, who 
commanded the 9th Division, drove up in a jeep and asked 
me what the situation was ahead. I told him and we both 
decided we had no important business there at the moment, 
so we turned around and went back. ‘There were many land 
mines left along the roads in piles which had been picked 
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up and disarmed by our engineers. We hoped they had 
gotten them all! 

On the 12th we moved our command post forward to 
the most beautiful location I recall in the whole war. It 
was about six miles north of the town of Cesaro, high up 
in the mountains in a wooded area, much different from the 
hot dry valley below. As we went forward to this position 
I got a lot of satisfaction from seeing signs of air missions 
that I had initiated. We were forced to follow circuitous 
routes, since the engineers had not been able to repair de- 
stroyed bridges or places, for example, where enemy demo- 
litions had blasted down the whole side of mountains to 
form road blocks. As we went through Cesaro I took a good 
look at the results of our air missions. On a side road where 
I turned off to take an extra look, we started to turn around 
by backing up and almost ran over a land mine, still appar- 
ently armed, which a soldier standing nearby somewhat lack- 
adaisically, with a Southern drawl, and quite casually, called 
to our attention, and just in time! 

Our new command post overlooked a broad valley with 
beautiful Mount Etna rising majestically some ten thousand 
feet into the air as a backdrop far across it. From our position 
the mountain seemed to be a perfectly shaped conical forma- 
tion with a plume of white smoke streaming continuously 
from the crater at its top. It was a beautiful sight either by 
day or in the full moonlight at night. Our location was in 
a wooded area about four thousand feet above sea level 
where the temperature was delightful, a great change from 
the hot, dusty valleys in which we had been operating. We 
called this location our “mountain resort.” Fighting all up 
and down the front was beginning to disintegrate and there 
was strong resistance only at certain points along strategic 
highways in order to delay our advance while the Germans 
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were withdrawing troops and equipment across the Straits 
of Messina. 

As the campaign seemed to be coming to an end, I went 
back to our XII Air Support Command Headquarters which 
then was located in an olive grove northeast of the town 
of San Stefano. There I heard a rumor that the old “sitting” 
Fifth Army back in Oujda in North Africa was getting ready 
to move and probably would be involved in the next opera- 
tion. I was told I might have something to do with it. Re- 
turning to II Corps, my driver and I stopped near the little 
town of Marino where there was a nice beach, and beside 
a bombed-out German landing barge that had washed up 
on the shore, we went swimming and took a much needed 
and long overdue bath. The water was perfect and after- 
wards we continued on our way much refreshed—and con- 
siderably cleaner. 

The Sicilian campaign was almost over and during the 
next several days there wasn’t very much to do. ‘Two young 
fighter pilots were sent up to me, on a sort of a rest cure, 
a Lieutenant Moses and a Lieutenant Faver. ‘They had 
flown many missions and were being given this opportunity 
to get away from their air bases, to see a little bit of what 
the ground fighting looked like. They were fine youngsters 
and I was glad to have them with me. We scurried around 
the country in a jeep as much as we could and tried to get 
a look across the Straits to the mainland of Italy from Mes- 
sina, but the farthest north we could go was San Teresa 
where we were stopped by British MP’s. ‘There being much 
traffic on the road and since we didn’t have too good an 
excuse to go forward, we turned around and went back. We 
did, however, get a look at the distant mainland of Italy. 
On August 16, at 11:33, one of our artillery units located 
at Messina fired a few shells across the water and for the 
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first time struck the mainland of Italy and the continent of 
Europe. On the 19th I left II Corps, went back to XII 
Air Support Command Headquarters in Palermo where I 
sat around with nothing much to do, waiting for the next 
assignment and the next operation to get under way. 


CHAPTERWUAWIM. 


Between the Acts 


AFTER a great deal of confusion and uncertainty, General 
House, Commander of the XII Air Support Command, told 
me that I was to go back to North Africa, be assigned or 
attached to the VI Corps as their liaison officer for the next 
major military operation, whatever that might be. Instruc- 
tions were handed me covering the duties of an Air Liaison 
Officer, but they didn’t mean too much to me since I was 
probably one of the very few in existence who had actually 
had combat experience. During this confused and jumbled 
period between two campaigns, the Lieutenant who had 
caused us some trouble during the Sicilian campaign by 
changing orders and sending through messages as he saw 
fit filed a complaint against me, which is a junior officer’s 
right if he desires. Colonel Gravely asked me for a rebuttal, 
which I filed and I never heard any more about it. As far 
as I knew he was sent back to North Africa and sat there for 
the rest of the war. 

Ironically enough, during this waiting period I received 
orders to appear before the North African Training Com- 
mand for my long-anticipated flight test to decide once 
and for all whether I was to receive an Army rating. There 
I was sitting in Sicily with orders to appear some place in 
North Africa at the undisclosed headquarters of the Train- 
ing Command for a flight test. Just orders to appear, no idea 
where, no opportunity to practice, and no hint as to what 
type of airplane I was to fly for the test—typically Army. 

Within a day or two I learned that the new operation 
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which was to land us somewhere on the mainland of Italy 
was to be called “Avalanche.” I began to get my notes to- 
gether on the duties of an Air Liaison Officer to take back 
to North Africa with me. 

One night there was a movie held in an ex-Duchess’ 
palace in what must have been the ballroom or reception 
room, filled with ornate and overstuffed furniture with 
crimson and gold tapestries on the wall. The dwelling had 
been taken over as a recreation center for officers. The en- 
tertainment that night was a Bob Hope movie. We waited 
quite a while for it to start without any explanation for 
the delay, and eventually there was a commotion in the back 
of the room and someone shouted out, “Popcorn! Peanuts! 
Buy your candy before the show starts.’’ Everybody looked 
around and by degrees it dawned on us that the commotion 
was caused by Bob Hope himself appearing with a couple 
of girls who were making the rounds with him. He and 
Frances Langford did a wonderful job for the soldiers while 
they were overseas and deserved every bit of publicity and 
favorable comment that they received for the job they did 
entertaining soldiers and keeping up their morale. He didn’t 
put a show on for us but just made a few wisecracks from 
his seat in the audience. For no reason at all and without 
introduction he commented, in a voice that everyone could 
hear, that he heard that an Italian prisoner of war had 
escaped the other day and a couple of days later had come 
back bringing his brother. As the movie started the sound 
track got off a bit and made a terrible squawk. Hope ad- 
libbed from the audience that he must have been in terrible 
voice that day. Sometime during the show he and his com- 
panions slipped out unbeknownst to the rest of us and 
probably went on to some other gathering to produce a few 
laughs and make others forget for a moment that they were 
engaged in a terrible war and far from home. 
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At about this time occurred the famous or infamous 
“slapping of a soldier” incident by General Patton. ‘The 
General was visiting one of the Army hospitals in Palermo. 
He was tremendously touched and affected by the maimed 
and suffering boys he saw in row after row of white beds. 
At one point he came upon a youngster so seriously injured 
that he seemed to be dying. He knelt by his bed and prayed 
with him for a few moments and when he left the surgeon 
in charge said, ‘““General, I believe you may have saved that 
boy’s life.” General Patton, as are most great leaders, was 
an extremely emotional person. He was outwardly full of 
bluster, braggadocio, and color, but at the same time could 
be deeply sensitive. Very shortly after he prayed with the 
dying boy he came face to face with a young man in bed; 
but apparently nothing was the matter with him. The 
General said, “Son, what’s the matter with you?” and the 
young soldier is reported to have said, “General, I don’t 
know. I just can’t take it out there on the battlefield.”’ The 
General, emotionally upset from his experience of a moment 
or two ago, slapped the soldier across the face with his 
gloves and said, “You don’t deserve to be in the same room 
with these other brave men.” 

Of course this was a terrible thing for a General to do 
and he was severely criticized for it and almost court-mar- 
tialed. The incident was widely publicized and General 
Eisenhower was forced by the press and public opinion to 
make a complete investigation of the incident. He wrote 
a burning letter to General Patton, issuing a vigorous repri- 
mand, reported by his Aide to have been the sternest letter 
Eisenhower had ever written. He demanded Patton’s apol- 
ogy to the victim and censured him severely, but he realized 
that Patton was a great General who would normally rise 
above such incidents. General Eisenhower’s Aide, Com- 


== 
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mander Harry C. Butcher, U.S.N.R., reported that long 
after he had gone to bed, Ike sat in his room debating the 
pros and cons and whether for this incident he should court- 
martial and thereby break a really great soldier. To the 
best of my knowledge these are the true facts of the so- 
called “slapping incident.’ General Eisenhower’s decision 
not to discipline Patton further proved to be correct as was 
demonstrated later by the brilliant contribution to the 
eventual Allied victory he made in Normandy. 

We experienced numerous German air raids. There 
was one at about 4:30 in the morning of August 24. Some 
twenty planes were shot down and it was quite a show with 
all the ack-ack firing and bombs dropping. We had to watch 
it from under cover because so much flak was falling that 
it was dangerous to be out in the open, much more danger 
from our falling flak than from bombs. Later that morning 
I went downtown and did a little shopping. I bought a black 
Mussolini hat with a fine tassel for my son Frank and took 
about an hour off for a regular prewar American Express 
Guide tour through the Palermo cathedral, which was built 
sometime in about 1500 a.p. I felt much more like a tourist 
in a friendly country than a soldier presumably among 
enemies. An English-speaking guide showed me around 
with the best of tourist-conducting decorum, tip and all. 
Late that afternoon George Walton and I went out to the 
woefully inadequate airport at Palermo with all of our 
duffle, got on board a C-47 and started back to North 
Africa. We landed at Bizerte across the Mediterranean 
where I looked up the Naval Commandant, found Bob 
Morris and had supper with him. 

The following day was a delightful one, spent entirely 
with Bob Morris, first on his LST No. 316, Flagship of his 
command on Lac du Bizerte. We loafed around, saw the 
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sights, and in the afternoon drove out to a beautiful iso- 
lated beach on the Mediterranean, swam, sunbathed, and 
rested. ‘The war seemed a long, long way off. 

The next day I reluctantly left Bizerte for LaSenia and 
from there hitchhiked to Port aux Poules and reported in 
to the VI Corps headquarters as Liaison Officer representing 
the XII Air Support Command. I parted ways there with 
George Walton, who went on to assume the same position 
with the II Corps, with whom we would be planning and 
fighting throughout the Italian campaign for many weeks 
and months to come. 

The VI Corps, to which I was attached for the rest of my 
overseas Army experience, had just come across from its 
training center in Florida near Jacksonville. None of its 
officers had experienced any combat. None of them was 
exactly sure what an Air Liaison Officer ought to do or 
where he ought to be assigned, but they were somewhat 
impressed by the fact that I had already been through one 
amphibious landing and a subsequent compaign and had 
actually seen ordnance fired in combat. 

It was an interesting headquarters. The Corps com- 
mander, Major General E. J. Dawley, was a short, stocky, ex- 
Artillery officer, who strode around in highly polished boots, 
demanding what he wanted of his Staff. A very fine and 
highly respected officer, Colonel Gibson, the Chief of Staff, 
suffered a heart attack in the trying days ahead. Colonel 
Cassidy, Deputy Chief of Staff, was of the same excellent 
quality. Colonel Don Galloway, a fine officer and West Point 
graduate, was G-2. Lt. Colonel Eddy Weber was his assistant. 
He was a West Point graduate, son of an old-time profes- 
sional Army Sergeant, who had gotten into and through 
West Point the hard way. I became very fond of Eddy and 
recall that he frequently said he wanted to get a Purple 
Heart to go with his other ribbons. He finally did at Anzio, 
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but again the hard way. He was killed there while command- 
ing a battalion in action. Colonel W. H. Hill, known as 
Willie Hill, was G-3, and did the best he could, but in a not- 
too-effective manner. I never learned what finally became 
of him. Rod Drake was his assistant and I got to know him 
very well. Strangely enough, we found out later on at Anzio 
that our wives were spending the winter in Hollywood, 
Florida, almost next door to each other. Through our cor- 
respondence they became acquainted and we remained 
friends and kept up our acquaintanceship as long as 8608: 
raphy would permit. 

It was a strange thing that in this headquarters there 
should have been so many Yale graduates. Along with myself 
was Major John Cooper in the G-3 Section; Captain John 
Schadler, also in G-3; Major Hickok, Assistant Signal Of- 
ficer; and Colonel Thomas, the very well-liked and com- 
petent Chief of the Engineering Section. Then there was 
Colonel Huddleston, our much beloved Surgeon General, 
who was later killed at Anzio by shell fire while leaving our 
Headquarters to inspect one of our field hospital units. It 
was an interesting group and I was destined to have some 
lasting experiences with them. 

There is nothing slower or more boring than a head- 
quarters alerted to move but just standing by awaiting the 
day. With the formalities of being introduced to a new head- 
quarters behind me and little to do, I got permission from 
Colonel Don Galloway to leave VI Corps, take my orders 
and proceed to North African ‘Training Command, wherever 
it was, and appear for my flight test. At LaSenia Airport no 
one seemed to know where NATC was located. Somebody 
thought it was at ‘Telergma. I hitchhiked a ride with a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Engstrom going that way in a B-25 only to 
find that NATC was moving there but hadn’t arrived as 
yet. He was going on across North Africa to Casablanca so 
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I stayed on board for lack of some place better to go to 
and upon arrival found, much to my surprise, that NATC 
was located at Casablanca. As with most headquarters in 
those days they were in the process of moving and they 
weren’t too happy to have somebody like me appear in their 
midst to take a flight test, thus interfering with their various 
preparations. Luck was on my side, however, as I ran into 
Lieutenant Colonel B. B. Taylor, whom I had known at 
Fifth Army Headquarters in Oujda for a while. I explained 
my predicament to him and he pushed things along for me. 
My kindhearted taxi pilot, Engstrom, who had brought me 
from LaSenia to Telergma to Casablanca, took on the job 
of being my check pilot. He gave me about three hours of 
dual in an AT-6, which was a pretty good-sized advanced 
training plane with a 550 h.p. Pratt and Whitney Wasp 
engine, retractable landing gear, controllable prop, flaps, 
and all the other gadgets that were then in a modern fighter 
plane. He had me shoot a number of forced landings and 
since I had had plenty of those in the years I had spent 
flying, I got along pretty well with them, and he seemed 
to be impressed with at least this one feature of my ability. 
I spent the night at the headquarters of NATC at Casa- 
blanca loafing around and listening to the ordinary chitchat 
of an outfit about to be on the move. 

The next day, which was August 29, I took my flight test 
in an AT-6, #509. A Lieutenant Colonel Ruebbel con- 
ducted the test. After I completed several take-offs and land- 
ings, and a reasonable number of maneuvers in the air, he 
gave me the okay, and my Air Corps rating after all the 
months of struggle now seemed to be assured. That after- 
noon I returned to LeSenia in a C-47, still using my emer- 
gency orders that had brought me back from Sicily and 
from there commandeered transporation back to VI Corps 
at Port aux Poules. 
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A day or two later I developed a severe toothache that 
was giving me fits. I went into the Medical Center in Oran 
to have it treated and the dentist told me to come back in 
another couple of weeks if it wasn’t better. I couldn’t tell 
him that I was under secret orders and assigned to a unit 
which would be taking part in the next amphibious landing 
and didn’t know where I might be within the next couple 
of weeks. The next day, which was Sunday, the tooth hurt 
me so badly I was afraid they were going to have to call off 
the next military operation as far as I was concerned, so 
I went to the Corps Assistant Surgeon General, a Major with 
dental training. He looked at my tooth and said he thought 
that the dentist in Oran was treating the wrong one. He 
said he would take me in to LaSenia Airport where the near- 
est dental supplies were located and see what he could do 
for me. We drove over in a, jeep which we commandeered 
and on the way he reassured me by telling me that he hadn’t 
actually practiced dentistry for about fifteen years but he 
still thought he could fix me up. By that time the tooth hurt 
me so badly that I didn’t much care what he did. It being 
Sunday, no one was on duty around the Medical Section 
at the airport so we broke into the dental office. My dentist 
savior rummaged around, found a needle, a syringe, novo- 
cain, and a pair of forceps and went to work. In spite of 
fifteen years’ absence from the trade, he pulled the tooth 
as expertly and as painlessly as I have ever had anything of 
that kind done. After the Operation was over we went across 
the field to the Officers’ Mess Hall, had supper, and returned 
to Port aux Poules. That tooth, at any rate, never bothered 
me again and my toothache was over. This was my second 
tooth to find its lasting repose on the continent of North 
Africa. 

Under the plan for Avalanche, which was to strike at the 
so-called ‘‘soft underbelly” of Europe, our VI Corps was 
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to land on the coastal plains south of Naples in the vicinity 
of the Port of Salerno. We were to land on the south of the 
Sele River and the British X Corps was to be on our 
north, nearer to the town itself. Our objective, after landing, 
was to establish a beachhead by driving inward towards the 
mountains and then expand northward until our forces 
joined with the X Corps of the British 8th Army. Other 
units of the Eighth Army were to land two days before us 
on the toe of Italy directly across from Sicily and would 
proceed northward, making contact with us as soon as pos- 
sible. The British X Corps had with them the British 56th 
and 46th Divisions. We in VI Corps had with us for the 
initial landing only the American 36th Division and the 
45th Division (the latter with which I landed in Sicily) 
in support. The American 3rd and 34th Divisions were to 
wait for turn-around convoys and would be coming ashore 
in support a few days after D-Day. 

I spent most of my time getting acquainted with the 
officers in the Headquarters, trying to explain where Air 
Support fitted in with ground-force operations and giving 
our G-2, Colonel Galloway, all the information I could 
concerning opposing enemy forces and aircraft. Since I was 
the only officer assigned to the Headquarters who had al- 
ready been in an invasion, I was asked endless questions to 
which I am sure I gave fuzzy, unreassuring and inadequate 
answers. 

‘Those were sort of lazy, unrealistic days there at Port 
aux Poules before we embarked for the invasion, mostly 
resting, writing letters, and swimming in the beautiful little 
harbor of that resort town. ‘The combat troops, which were 
to land under the command of the VI Corps, were spread 
all up and down the coast of North Africa, practicing am- 
phibious landings day after day in preparation for the real 
thing in which they would soon be engaged. Our Air Forces 
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were already heavily bombing important enemy airfields, 


supply routes, railways and highways which led into the 


beachhead area. It was our Air Support’s plan to saturate 
enemy fighter bases in the vicinity of Salerno with bombs 
and strafing attacks just prior to the landing so that it would 
be impossible for them to get their nearby fighters and 
bombers into the air. It was later reported that over 300 
enemy aircraft were damaged or destroyed by these pre- 
invasion attacks, which of course substantially reduced 
enemy air strength that could have been used against our 
convoys or during the landing operations. 

On September 3, we closed up shop at Port aux Poules 
and with the rest of the officers assigned to VI Corps Ad- 
vanced Headquarters echelon, moved by truck to Oran’s 
principal seaport, Mers-el-Kebir, and boarded the U.S.S. 
Funston, which was to transport us to the Salerno beachhead. 
On that same day the British Eighth Army landed in accord- 
ance with plan near Reggio Calabria with another force 
hitting at Taranto. The attack on Hitler’s “Fortress Eu- 
rope” was actually under way after the successful capture of 
his Sicilian outpost, just accomplished. 

We got ourselves settled into crowded quarters on the 
Funston and I made contact with the two radio teams as- 
signed to me for the operation, one American and one 
British. What the teams and I were supposed to do still 
seemed pretty vague and my job was a useless one until 
we could get ashore and establish contact with one or the 
other of these radio outfits. Just to say I would find them 
somewhere on the coast of Italy after we landed seemed 
most indefinite, but it was amazing how these mixed-up, 
vague and confused situations that are normal in war even- 
tually work out. 


CHAPTERVARAX 


En Route to Avalanche 


OUR PARTICULAR group of ships in Mers-el-Kebir sailed 
at 9:15 on the morning of September 5, the short distance 
to Oran harbor where we joined up with other warships 
and troop transports. At 4:30 in the afternoon, under the 
protection of heavy air cover, barrage balloons, and convoyed 
by the cruisers Philadelphia, Savannah, Boise, an undeter- 
mined number of destroyers, PT boats, and sub-chasers, 
we sailed out into the Mediterranean. ‘The sea was calm, 
skies sunny, and the weather balmy. The war seemed far 
away and by shutting our eyes we could imagine that we 
were enjoying a Mediterranean cruise, all expenses paid. 

Most of the two or three days at sea were uneventful and 
we settled down to shipboard routine with boat drills, bull 
sessions, card games, and thorough enjoyment of the Navy’s 
usual fine food. On the 7th we joined up with the second 
element of our attacking force, which had sailed from Bizerte, 
and our force was almost doubled. Enemy reconnaissance 
planes flew very high overhead from time to time, so there 
was no question that they knew we were on the way, but we 
hoped that our destination was still unknown. 

Our American attacking forces were under the command 
of General Mark Wayne Clark, Commanding General of 
the Fifth Army, under whose direction all of our pute es 
forces would operate. 

As our convoy passed fairly close to the Island of Sicily, 
which I had left just a few short days ago, we were joined 
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Salisbury Cathedral. Its spire, the 
tallest in England, was used by 
German pilots on air raids as an 


orientation point during the blitzes 
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POWERFUL U.S. FORCES LANDING 


Rommel’s 
catastrophe 


Not one chance of escape | 
in a thousand 


LL the news from Egypt last night indicated that the way is | 
rapidly being cleared for new developments that may be the 
Rommel is beaten apparently | 
beyond all hope of recovery. His fleeing panzer troops had | 
hoped to make a stand on the first natural defence line west | 
of El Alamein—the escarpment at Fuka. ; 
They tried to stand there. But the irresistible Eighth Army 


most momentous of the war. 


swept them on, and the pursuit began 
pause. The situation is now such that the 


can we take Libya, but the much more far-reaching question— 
what happens when Rommel’s army has been destroyed? For 


its destruction would seem to be not 
immediate. 


South of Mersa Matruh 


Late last night it appeared that Rommel was trying to get 
out of Egypt as rapidly as he could. R.A.F. observers reported 


remnants of his battered army spotted at 


and at Halfaya (Hellfire Pass)--main points at the gateway to 
Other concentrations were reported even at Bardia, 25 
All were heavily bombed and 


Libya. 
miles over the Libya frontier. 
machine-gunned. 


Spearheads of the pursuing British Eighth Army have now 
reached a point south of Mersa Matruh—110 miles west of 
their starting point at El Alamein. And last night it was 
reported that these were sweeping northwards towards the 
coast west of Mersa Matruh in an effort to force what 
remained of the panzers still in the Matruh area to a decisive 


battle. 


Yesterday Cairo brought up the tatty of our booty so far in | 
the battle to: 20,000 prisoners and 350 tanks, and 400 guns 
destroyed or captured. New York estimated that out of 
Rommel’s original 140,000 desert troops, 100,000 have now 
been captured or trapped, and his tank strength “grievously 


crippled.” 


5 ITALIAN 


| 


DESTROY THE 
ENEMY— 
| MONTGOMERY 


ENERAL MONTGOM- 

ERY, in a new order of 
the day to his troops, 
says i— 
| 1 feel sure all ranks wit 
realise that the battle we 
have won is only the begin- 
ning of our task. 

“There is much to be done yet, 
and it will call for a supreme 
effort and great hardship on the 
part of every officer and man. 

“Forward, then, in our great 
task to remove the Germans 
from North Africa. 

“The Germans began this 
trouble, and they must now take 
the consequences, They asked 
for it, and they'll now get it, 

“Let no officer or man relax. 
Let us drive ahead to the west 
and destroy the enemy wherever 
he is met.” 


again with hardly a 
question is no longer | 


only inevitable, but 


Buq Bug, at Sollum, 


number of planes, the 


Caucasus. 


By ERIC BIGIO, Sunday Express Correspondent, Cairo, Saturday 


pe night British tanks and infantry were 
well past Fuka and forward elements press- 
ing on ahead drove the German rearguard off 
a high escarpment and forced them to retreat 
again, 

Remnants of Rommel’s panzers are fight- 
ing back, But the magnitude of his defeat is 
such that he has not one chance in a thousand 


of staying our advance now. 
Our advance in the past two days has been so rapid 
that even Cairo has no definite news of the latest 


operations or captures. But you can take it that the | 
figures contained in today’s communiqué are most con- 


servative. Many more than 20,000 prisoners have been 
taken. That means a large hole in the Axis army 


Flower of the Duce’s Army 


In addition, three Italian divistons—Trento, 
Brescia, and Folgore—are cut off in the sandy wastes 
of the southern part of the front. Two more, the 
Bologna and Trieste, are reported this morning as being 
stranded. 

THESE LROOPS, THE FLOWER OF MUSSO- 
LINY’S UNHAPPY ARMIES, ARE _ IN A 
DESPERATE AND IGNOMINIOUS PLIGHT. 
THEY HAVE VERY LITTLE FOOD AND 
WATER AND PRACTICALLY NO TRANSPORT. 
THEY ARE JUST STRANDED AND WAITING 
TO BE PICKED UP BY OUR FORCES. 

The Germans abandoned them to their fate when 
they stole all their trucks in order to ensure that Nazis 
at least got away. 

All the while the retreating defeated enemy forces 
are taking. a terrific pounding from the air. Between 
Daba and Fuka our troops report that the road and desert 
alongside are strewn with the corpses of Germans and 
Italians who had been caught by our bombers while stil) 
fleeing jammed into trucks 


Late yesterday the R.A.F. found a mass of German 


transport held up wel] past Matruh, and attacked them | 


repeatedly 


The highlight of the day's air operations was un- 
doubtedly achieved by the Americans, who again deprived 
the Axis forces of supplies they urgently need. 


One tanker got there—sunk 


Liberators and Flying Fortresses attacking in waves | 


late in the afternoon destroyed a large tanker in Benghazi 
Harbour and crippled a freighter in Tobruk, It is believed 
this ts the only tanker to get across the Mediterranean in 
the past six weeks 

Coming on top of the Admiralty s announcements 
of the sinking of six more Axis supply ships in the Medi- 
terranean, this spells the worst news for the Germans 


nna Ttrallone 


| and elsewhere fully ten days ago of the British prepara- 
tions, Then they were claiming that Montgomery had a 
million men, thousands of tanks and the most powerful 
alr force under his command. 

But they could never have imagined such a complete 
defeat, and prisoners taken are just dumbfounded when 
they are told of what ts going on. Some of them break 
down and weep 

The Germans generally turn on their Allies and blame 
them, or show their disdain in a very marked fashion. 
The Italians often just shrug their shoulders. 

THE STRANGEST REMARK CAME FROM 
TWO HIGH-RANKING ITALIAN OFFICERS WHO 
FELL INTO THE HANDS OF THE HIGHLAND 
DIVISION. “THIS IS AN OUTRAGE. WE AREN'T 
FIGHTING, WE ARE JUST LOOKING ON,” THEY 
COMPLAINED. 


They had been sent up the battle line to get first- 
hand impressions of British desert warfare methods. 

When the Seaforths took ten Germans and one 
Italian prisoner they put them all into a shell-hole. 
Then the enemy counter-attacked, shellfire grew heavy, 
| and accommodation in the shell-hole became limited 
The Germans calmly threw the Italian out Into the open 
There he had to lie until the Scots took him Into their 
hole. 

The heroism of all our troops in this battle ts 
beyond all praise, but I think specia) mention should 
be made of the gunners. It was the gunners who blasted 
a way for our tanks and infantry through Rommel's 
massive defence lines and so made victory possible. 


Gunners black with smoke 


There is one almost legendary figure, known 
throughout his division as “The Baron,” who has 
never rested since the offensive was launched. Sitting 


in his battle headquarters—a tank—not far behind the 
front line, “The Baron” has his guns on the target 
within five minutes of receiving instructions 


Since the battle began there has hardly been a 
minute of the day or night when the artillery of the 
division has not been firing Field artilfery, Bofors, A.A 
and anti-tank guns have kept up acontinuous roar against 
hostile armour, aircraft and soft-skinned supply trucks 
| “The Baron” has been in the thick of It all. Here area 

few of the comments which came to him just after his 
guns had engaged some German tanks:— 

“LOVELY WORK—THREE MAGNIFICENT 
BREW-UPS (FIRES).". LATER—“ ENEMY IN- 
FANTRY WHO WERE ADVANCING HAVE NOW 
STOPPED.” LATER — “EIGHTY-EIGHT MM. 
GUN BLOWN TO SMITHEREENS.” z 
The barrels of “The Baron's" guns, like s@# many 

others on the desert today, are blackened with Ly gee 


the faces of his gunners are blackened with smoi The 
gunners live by their guns They have had almost no 
sleep since the fighting began But happier men ** would 
be hard to find 

Rommel's armoured mass, which 1s trying to wriggle 
away, is composed of the 15th, 21st armoured divisions 


RUSSIA STRIKES 
IN THE CAUCASUS. 


By EDMOND de MAITRE, 
Sunday Express Correspondent | 
| STOCKHOLM, Saturday night. i 
QUPPORTED by strong tank units and a considerable | 


| break today a violent counter-attack 


German and Russian panzer divisions are 
tonight locked in battle east of Alagir, while south of the 


DIVISIONS TRAPPED 


MP Barcelona 


corsica Wivaae 


Minorca 
Mavorca 


Aintellaria 


zh) 
MALTA 


‘(North-west 
Africa 


| 
| OFAN, the key to French 
North Africa, is the 
Algerian port in which the 
| French Fleet was attacked 
by the British Mediter- 
| ranean Fleet after the fall 
of France in midsummer 
1940. 
It has a fine narbour of 75! 
|acres and more than a mile of} 
Jquays, Its population numbers] 
|about 73,000. 


have now no battleships at Oran.| 
There are a few destroyers and per-| 


heavily armed ships | 
| At Casablanca lies the battleship 
|Jean Bart, while the Richelieu ts at 
\Dakar, although she is unfit for sea 
action since t 

in September 1940. 


Gibraltar, 
Iwest of Benghazi 


Russians launched at day- | 
in the Central | 
| 


city Russian infantry are 
storming German dug- 
outs. 

The Russian counter-attack, 
which seems to be develop- ' 
ing favourably, ts intended 
to prevent the Germans from 
assembling forces necessary 
to carry out operations against 
the {mportant industrial city 
of Ordzhonikidze and the 
Georgian Military Highway. 
Forty-seven German planes were 
shot down in aerial fighting on 
the Nalchik front. Moscow radio 
reported, 


Factory battle 


The Russian midnight commun- 
\qué said :— 
” During 


Russiao 
troops fought the enemy in areas 
Jof Stalingrad, north-east of 
|Tuapse and south-east of Nalchik. 
“No changes on other sectors.” 
The supplement to the communi- 
qué said :— 
In the area ot Stalingrad 
Russian troops consolidaced their 
sitions and with a fart of their 
forces repulsed enemy attacks. 
Our artillery, trench mortars 
and machine gun fire inflicted 
| heavy losses on the enemy. In 
une factory area alone up to 700 
| Germans were killed and several 
tanks, 11 machine guns and four 
| enemy pillboxes were destroyed, 
North-west of Stalingrad Russian 


Saturday 


troops continued art y duets with 
the enemy. Russian gunners des- 
\troyed three German pill-boxes, 
Jblew up an ammun:tion dump, 
Istlenced three artillery batteries, 
Jand_ dispersed up to one company 
lof Gi an infantry with rifle and| 


|machine-gun fire 


South - east of Nalchik our 


troops were engaged in fierce 
fighting with enemy tanks and 
infantry. 


London celebrates Soviet Day 
—Page Eight. 


‘U.S. bombers 
hit Brest 


EAVY United States 
bombers, escorted by 
Allied fighters, raided the 


dock and submarine pens at | 

Brest in Occupied France yes- 

terday afternoon. 

Bombs were seen W Strike the 
vargets, Four enemy aircra{t were 
sho down, One of our fighters 1s! 
missing. All of the bombers re-| 
turned safely 

Fighter Command pilots were 
yesterday active from soon after | 
breakfast until dusk. 


Seventeen goods engines in} 
occupied territory were damaged | 
or destroyed. 

Hurricane vombers dropped 
bombs on hangars at a Belgian 
coastal airdrome 

Whirlwinds bombed and nit an 


important railway line south of 


Valognes, in the Cherbourg 
| Pen:nsula 
Other targets tor our fighters 


were German army lorries, elec: 
tricity generators, pylons and a 
gun post on the cliffs near Cap 


|Office at the same time 

So far as is known the French) s »nounced: “The British) 
haps a gunboat, but nothing that| Government subscribe in| 
could put up any real resistance ‘OF. 4) ty the U.S. policy| 
and ideals of the Presi- 
e attack on the oat dent’s statement. 
Oran is about 250 miles east of U.S. action is under-| 
and about 1100 milesitaken with full British 
jsupport and collabora- 
|tion.” 


IN FRENCH AFRICA 


British to foliow immediately 


Appeal to France 


“We come to save you 


from conquerors” 


EARLY THIS MORNING THE DRAMATIC ANNOUNCE- 

MENT WAS MADE SIMULTANEOUSLY 4N LONDON 
AND WASHINGTON THAT POWERFUL UNITED STATES 
FORCES HAD LANDED AT NUMEROUS POINTS ON THE 


COAST OF THE FRENCH COLONIES 


IN NORTH 


AFRICA, COVERED BY FORCES OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


AND R.A-F. 


THESE FORCES, 


IT WAS STATED 


» WILL IN THE 


IMMEDIATE FUTURE BE REINFORCED BY A CONSIDER- 
ABLE NUMBER OF DIVISIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
: President Roosevelt described the American landings as 
“providing our effective Second Front assistance to our heroic 


Allies in Russia.” 


The operation, it was declared, was made necessary by 


the increasing Axis 
The British Foreign 


The 


Lieut.-General-D. D. | 
Eisenhower, of the 
United States Army, is | 
Commander- in - Chief 
of the Allied Forces. | 


To liberation 
Following is the 
English text of a joint | 
American- British 
Declaration asking the 
people of Metropolitan 
France to remain calm 
but on the alert :-— 


“The object of the) 
present operation is to | 
destroy the German and } 
Italian forces in North 
Africa. 

“Our forces arrive in 
French North Africa as | 
friends. The day whenthe | 
German and Italian threat 
shall no longer weigh on 
French territories, they 
will leave. | 


“We enter today into the 
offensive phase of the War 
of Liberation. This is the | 
beginning. 


Wait for the hour 


“General Eisenhower, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Expeditionary 
Force, is appealing to the 
active co-operation of the 
French in North Africa. 

“Nevertheless, the 
moment has not yet come 
to appeal to the French 


| broadcast 


menace to Africa. 


day of a world peace will be 
hastened.” 

The White House statement 
declared that the American 
force is “equipped with 
adequate weapons of modern 
warfare” and that the com- 
bined Allied force ugder Ameri- 
can command in conjunction 
with the British campaign in 
Egypt, is designed to prevent 
occupation by the Axis of any 
part of northern or western 
Africa and to deny to the 
aggressor nations a_ starting 
point from which to launch an 
attack against the Atlantic 
coast of the Americas.” 

It was stated further that the 
announcement of the landings 
had been timed to coincide with 
the actual landings at 2 a.m. 
British Summer-time 


The Tricolour 


Gendral Dwight! Eisenhower 
has issued this message to the 
French population as to their 
behaviour :— 


understandings, we are laying 
down the following line of 
conduct ;— 

“To show during the day 
the Tricolour and the Ameri- 


or two French Tricolour flags 
one above the other. 

“By night turn search- 
lights vertically against the 
sky." 

Then General 
gave instructions 
French forces. 

He warned the navy not to 
“scuttle any ships.” 

Crews of coastal batteries 
should keep away from their 
guns, and air crews keep 
their planes on the ground in 
their usual positions, 


Leaflets 


Leaflets announcing the 
landings were dropped over 
the principal centres in 
France and French North 
Africa by British and Ameri- 
can planes. 

The following message was 
from President 
Roosevelt to the people of 


Eisenhower 
for the 


| French Africa :— 


“We are coming among 
you to repulse the cruel in- 
vaders who wish to strip you 
for ever of the right to govern 
yourselves, to deprive you of 
the right to worship God as 


“In order to avoid any mis- | 


can flag one above the other, | 


you the right to live your 
lives in peace and security. 
“We are coming amongst 

you solely to crush and 
destroy your enemies. Believe 
us, we do not wish to do you 
any harm, We assure you 
| that once the threat of Ger- 
many and Italy have been re- 
moved [rom you we shall 
immediately leave your terri- 
tory. 

“IT appeal to your realism, 
to your own interests and 
your French National ideals. 
“Do not, I beg of you, 
hinder this great purpose. 
Render your assistance, my 
friends, where you can, and 
we will see the return of the 
glorious days when freedom 
and peace will again reign in 
| the world, 
| “Long live eternal France!" 


{ 
| ITALY AGAIN? 

Sunday Express Correspondent 

GENEVA, Saturday. 

An air-raid warning sounded 
in Geneva at 8.10 p.m, 

Seven waves of planes have 
already been counted crossing 
\the town within half-an-hour. 

The warning continues. 

Berne. Vichy. Toulouse _ and 
Lyons radio stations went “off the 
air" last night. 


_ War latest 


AL !IeD SUCCESSES 
IN NEW GUINEA 
Anwar vg a triumph in New 
Ge Cian | 
pot Uss ‘morning 
Lilies nest 
ey the 


est) MacArthur re- 
that the 
all Papua 
Bunagona beach 
ey 9 the North New Guinea 


vontrol 


you wish and to snatch from | 


nation as a whole. For the 
moment we ask the French 
population in France itself 
(I repeat in France itself) 


to remain on the alert (I | 


repeat to remain on the 
alert). 


“The hour of national — 


uprising has not sounded. 
We have already promised 
you that we will warn you 
when this hour shall have 
come. 


Our promise 


SO DAY LD ByALT. 
MOMENT IS _ CLOSER. 
WE WILL KEEP OUR | 
PROMISE.” 

The President of the 
United States has sent to 
the people of French North 
Africa in pamphlet form a 
message, delivered by 
Lieut.-General Eisenhower, 
in which he says :— 

“We come among you to 
save you from  conyuerors 
who would remove for ever 
your rights of self-govern- 
ment, your rights to religious 
freedom, and your rights to 
live your own lives in peace, 

“We come among you with 


“the assurance that we will 


leave just as soon as the 
menace of Germany and 
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for after-the-war spending. 


Front page of the London Express headlining the landing of the Allies in North 


Africa. The conservative London Times carried the news on its inside fourth 


(Page 65.) 


page. 
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MONTGOMERY’S TOUGHEST MEN OUTFLANK AXIS, BRIDGEHEAD BATTLE BEGINS 


Eighth Army Closes In On Panzers 
From 2 Sides) AIR FORCES CONVERGE ON TUNIS 


5 ie ‘ WITH Tripoli, Rommel’s last big supply depot, barrack building and railway mar- 
By Eric Lloyd Williams port, already devastated by heavy shalling yards in the Tunis area, causing vio- 
WITH THE OUTYLANKING OF AT LEAS bombing attacks, Allied aircraft from east lent explosions and large fires, were followed 
ONE OF THE AFRIKA KORPS’S TWO PANZER | nd west are now concentrating with increas- last night by a communique from Allied 
She! At aie dis aa See HE - RB Us ing force on the docks and harbours of H.Q, North Africa, announcing eight raids 
DIV ISION 8 ae TRIE aT ARTA: ? 4 \"* | Tunis, La Goulette and Bizerta behind Axis in two days on Tunis and Bizerta. 
BATTLE OF THE AXIS BRIDGEHEADS IN nee inn laia The canal linking Tn etardiiotGouleie 
NORTH AFRICA HAS BEGUN. Reports from Cairo yesterday of an Le been Cemlen eyo as = real of the 
' . -_| eight-hour night raid by Middle East bomb- latest atta: ‘om. east, which was car- 
mee tere ile has denied the Axis ers which registered hits on an oil storage ried out without the loss of a single plane. 

le use OTT ripoll as a Sup- 

ply port. Hardly any shipping 
has been able to put in there for 


Nazi Effort To Break Ring Fails F ortresses Bomb 
some time. 


While today there is no further WEDGE SMASHED ’ Docks, Ships In 
news of the action in which the Ger- RUSSI AN ADV AN CE Tove Dare Sweep 


man panzer forces were trapped, BY DAVID BROWN 
BY HAROLD KING a ¢ 


it is a decisive fact that Bntish ad- 
vanced troops have been able to : : ALLIED H.0., N. AFRICA. T 
catch up with the retiring Afrika Moscow, Thursday night.—Having smashed the German a Q., N. CA, THURSDAY 
th . ah NIGHT. LARGE BOMBING RAIDS WERE 
attempt to break through the ring encircling them south- CARRIED OUT ON TUNIS AND BIZERTA 
west of Stalingrad, the Russians have made new advances. 


Korps and Rommel is due for a 
tough time from now on. TODAY—ONE OF THE BIGGEST DAYS YET 
RUNDRED-MILE DASH Aries squeezing out, the enemy’s wedge im the Verk- | FoR THE U.S. AIR FORCE ON THE TUNI- 
The pincer move against the Axis hne-Kumsky area, they appear to have regained the SIAN FRONT. 
initiative, occupying a number | 
of fortified positions and act- 


panzers was carried out by a famous 
Middle East general and some of the 

ively pursuing the German 
forces. 


toughest fighting men of the desert. 
It remains to be seen whether the 


After a magnificent dash, covering 
rire than 169 miles, a considerable 

German Command can muster forces 
under winter conditions to make 


force of all arms completed an out- 
flanking movement which cut off strong 
another attempt to, burst the ring 
around their trapped army. 


T least one vessel was hit. Five 

enemy planes were shot down and 

at least three others damaged. Ac- 

cording to reports so far received at 

U.S. bases ‘all attacking aireraft re- 
turned safely. 

A large force of Flying Fortresses 
hit the navai Oase and docks at Bi- 
zerta and the docks and shipping at 
Tunis, where la direct hit was scored 
on a vessel which is believed to have 


Giraud : Cooperation 
Could Not Be Better 


ENERAL Giraud, the man who 
escaped from a German prison 
iortress to become C. in C. of the 
French Army in North Africa, was 
quoted by Morocco radio last night 
as stating in an interview: 
“After the Reich had practically 


German armoured forces aiong the 
coastal road about 60 miles west of 
Agheila. Fighting is now going on as 
the Germans attempt desperately to 
hach their way out westward. 


Tiavelling day and night through the: The battie of Verkme-Kumsky was 


wikt sand dunes, the British jerces sud- 
denly cut up towards the coast from the 
waddis running towards the sea. 


FIGHTING FOR LIFE 


British guns opened up on the encircled 
German panzers and then British tanks 
went in backed up by loried infantry. 

Meanwhile the German .manoeuvring 
space had heen reduced by the rapid ad- 
vance of other British forces which were 
in the vicinity of Marble Arch, 15 miles 
behind the British flanking column and 
about 10 miles west of Agheila. 


It was a race between Rommel’s 
retreating forces and the Eighth 
Army’s ouflanking troops. The enemy 
had everything in his favour-—a start 
from Agheila, a journey along tarred 
roads. The British troops faced the 
minefields. But the Eighth Army won, 
ad otP between two arms of 
the British, the panzers are fighting 
for their lives, 


men. of thy uth “amy, experts 
in camouflage. effectively covered with 
nets the tanks and trueks which sped 
alongside the deep wadi, Fires were for- 
bi plier half-an-hour before sunset 
of the supply movement “took 
ivikness. Then at the order 
to advance columns of all arms, and spe- 
cially picked infantrymen, moved forward 
to engage Rommel at Wadi Matratin 59 
miles west of Aghcila. 


N.Y. Black-Out Test 
_ New York. Friday.—An air raid warn- 
ing was sounded in New York City last 
night, apparently to test the black-out. 
It was the first test under the new dual- 
alarm system and fiye boroughs took part. 


mw ry 
1 
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the first serious test of whether the 
Germans could break the Russian 
grip, and they failed. 


On all other sectors pressure on the 
surrounded Axis forces has been maiii- 
tained. 


FOUR HIGHWAYS CUT 


On the central front the Germans inside 
Veliki Luki are not only without rail 
connections but are now cut off from the 
north-west through the severing by the 
Russians of four highways running out 
in this direction. 


Moving along the railway from Ve- 
liki Luki to Novosokoiniki, 20 miles 
‘away, Russian tank forces are now 
close to the latter town, and the 
enemy has been forced to retreat into 
the town itself. 


As a result of the Russian central front 
offensive, captured German airmen say 
that the Nazis have been forced to aban- 
don plans to form a large air fleet for 
action in North Africa. 


veduced our country to slavery there 
was only one hope and only one 
chance left to French patriots—to 
take up the struggle by the side of 
our traditional allies until the 
defeat of the Axis was achieved. 
COVER FOR ALLIES 

‘sThe catastrophe of 1940 was that 
demands under the armistice lefi 
our African forces almost unarmed. 
it was under these conditions that 
they met the first Axis regiments 
in Tunisia and established a cover 
under which our allies were able to 
disembark and assemble their forces 
te make their counter move. 

“Now that the critical period is 
over our army has taken up 
positions in the south where it can 
make best use of its knowledge of 
the country. Cooperation with our 
allies could not be better. Our staff 
talks with Allied leaders are taking 
place in a spirit of complete under- 
standing and confidence.”’ 


BIG HAUL OF MATERIAL 
ON STALINGRAD FRONT 


Moscow Midnight Communique.—Yesterday our troops in the 


area of Stalingrad and on the central front 
offensive engagements in the same directions as before. 


continued to wage 


Accord- 


ing to verified data the number of guns captured at an inhabited 
point west of Surovikhino on the southernn front is 580, and not 


305 as announced yesterday. 


APART from booty mentioned yes-joured ears and whippet 
terday, our troops west of Sur- | mortars, 205 


tanks, 65 


heavy machine-guns, 


vikhino eaptured 15 tanks, 16 arm-|650 anti-tank guns and 3,51100 rifles. 


NEW GUINEA :GAP CLOSES 


IN THE FACE OF STRONG ENEMY RESISTANCE ALLIED 
TROOPS IN THE BUNA AREA OF NEW GUINEA ARE GRADU- 
ALLY CLOSING IN ON JAP FORCES LANDED ALONG THE : 
COAST, SAYS GENERAL MacARTHUR’S COMMUNIQUE THIS 


MORNING. 
IR attacks in support of the Al- 
lied ground forces continue, ‘and 
Jap ‘‘vefugees” in the Kumisi delta 
were heavily bombed yesterday. 


munique, 
sure on enemy 
friendly natives,’’ 


At New Hanover an Allied reconnnis- 


outposts 


| 
\ 
i 


“our patrols maintained pres- | 
protecting | 


| 


Other booty captured included 940 
motor-cycles, 540 lorries, 2,500 shells, 570 
cases of rifle cartridges, 25 cases of ma- 
chine-gun ammunition, 160 cases of anti- 
tank ammunition, 200 cases of mines, 143 
eases of hand grenades, 10,000 fuel cans, 
seven carloads of medical supplies, threc 
food stores and other war material 

On Wednesday seven enemy transport 
planes were destroyed in the Stalingrad 
area 


Raider : Hospital Hit 
London, Friday.—A hospifal and school 
were damaged when a lane German bom- 


been sunk. Fires were observed at 

both ports. 

Over Tunis the Fortresses were attack_ 
ed by enemy planes. They opened fire, 
destroyed three and damaged three more. 

Further south a strang force of light 
Boston bombers escorted by pursuit planes 
attacked defences and other installations 
around Tunis airport. 


BATTLE “CHANGING” 


Ground activity in Tunisia has again 
been slight, with First Army patrols mak- 
ing a few contacts with the enemy about 
3,000 vards east and north-east of Medjez 
El Bab, which lies 30 miles south-west 
of Tunis. 

Morocco radio said last night: ‘‘It is 
learned from authoritative sources that 
Axis force: re retreating from the Med- 
jez Il Bab area. It can be said that the 
course of the battle is already changing 
under the weight of Allied air supe- 
riority.”’ 


PARA-SURGEONS 
PERFORM 
140 OPERATIONS 


OR the first time in this war Bri- 

tish paratroops dropped on a Tuni- 
sian ‘aerodrome were accompanied hy 
a surgical team complete with full 
equipment, it was disclosed yester- 
day. 

Nearly all casualties were attended 
to by surgery within 12 hours, During 
their stay at the front the paratroop 
surgeons performed 140 operations, 
including several abdominal cases. 

In the last war a man with a stomach 
wound stood only a fifty-fifty chance of 
recovering. In this instance mobile sur- 


gery dealt with six cases, and all came 
through safely. 


sance plane strafed an enemy cargo ves- 


ber attacked an inland town in north- 


All home and foreign cables 
east England after dark last nisht 


through 
Reuter’s newsanencn 


In the Salamaua area, says the com-| sc! 


Front page of the Grbraltar Chronicle, December 18, 1942. It carried news of 
Montgomery’s 8th Army and of the Allies converging on Tunis. Other articles 
and advertisements indicated that life continued on the Rock about the same as 
everywhere else, in spite of war. (Page 75.) 


S = ee Ks ; be | 
Algiers waterfront. Allied Force Headquarters was located in the St. George Hotel 
at the far-left background. ‘The harbor proper was filled with all kinds of ships and 
heavily protected by barrage balloons and anti-aircraft batteries. (Page 77.) 


A typical street scene. Ruled “off 


limits’ for military personnel. 
(Page 80.) 


The officers who made the famous pre-invasion landing from a submarine onto 
the shores of North Africa to confer with friendly French officials. Left to right: 
Col. A. L. Hamblen; Col. J. C. Holmes; Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark; Brig. Gen. 
L. L. Lemnitzer; and Capt. Jerauld, Wright, U.S.N. (Page 56.) 


Ceremony on the porch of the St. George Hotel, Algiers, December 1, 1942, of 
the presentation of the Distinguished Service Medal to Gen. Clark by Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower for the successful North African mission. (Page 56.) 


The French section of the town of Oujda, the first Headquarters of the Fifth Army. 
Field officers were housed in the little Majestic Hotel at the far left. (Page 83.) 


The oasis about two miles from 


The native section of Oujda. (Page Headquarters where the Aides ran 
83 ) on alternate mornings to keep in 


condition. (Page 131.) 


Hotel Terminus in Oujda near the railroad station, where senior officers were 
quartered. (Page 83.) 


This school building was used by Fifth Army Headquarters Engineer Section. Typi- 


cal of the very modern French buildings, in striking contrast to crude and dirty 
native quarters. (Page 83.) 


Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commanding General of the Fifth Army, activated in 
Algiers, January 5, 1943. (Page 82.) 


FirtH ARMY INSIGNIA 


Fifth Army insignia was designed in North 
Africa by Col. Maurice B. Barker, and off- 
cially adopted following a contest in which 
many suggestions were received and studied. 
It still remains the Fifth Army’s official in- 
signia. Its colors are red, white and blue, 
significant of the colors in the Stars and 
Stripes. The blue background represents a 
Moorish minaret, typical of the architecture 
of the country in which the Army was first 
formed. ‘The large A superimposed over an 
arabic figure 5 is, of course, self-evident. 


Arab donkeys carried staggering 
loads. (Page 86.) , Arabs treat their animals cruelly. 


A typical Arabian vehicle. 
A two-horsepower taxi cab. (Page 86.) 


The square in Oujda through which we passed daily going to and from our 
barracks, Headquarters and various assignments. The Headquarters was located 
at the far end of the street leading into left-hand background. (Page 83.) 


Arabs, GIs and a doubtful 


Col. Lewis, Major Ball and the kill. (Pages 88-93.) 


Market in the hill country. 


Most people do not realize how hilly and mountainous most of North Africa is. 
Many of these hills are as bare as the hills of the moon. 


Major Laurence B. Meacham, Gen. 
Clark’s just-relieved senior aide, de- 
parting for England from the Oujda, 
airport. 


French aides have their worries, too. 


Gen. Clark’s two aides as of January Gen. Clark’s three aides as of Feb- 
10, 1943. Major Ball and Lt. Jack ruary 1, 1943, taken in back of the 
Beardwood. (Page 93.) general’s ofhice in Oujda. (Page 93.) 


Audience with the Sultan of Morocco, on which occasion Gen. Clark was awarded the 
Ouissam Alaouite Cross. Left to right: Si Mammeri, Chef de Protocol and interpreter; 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Youssef; Col. Charles Saltzman (standing); Gen. 
M. W. Clark; Gen. Auguste Nogues, French Resident Governor General of Morocco; 
Gen. George Patton; various French aides; Major Ball just off picture to right. February 
23, 1943. (Page 100.) 


Gen. Clark’s party leaving the University of Marrakech, one of the oldest in the world, 
with the Glaoui and his eldest son. (Page 109.) 


Mountain tribesmen riding at full 
gallop, waving and firing carbines 
before Gen. Clark, Gen. Martin and 
the Caid El Ayadi, head of Moroc- 
co's largest Arab tribe. (Page 102.) 


Gen. Clark and Gen. Martin watching tribesmen’s riding demonstration in front 
of the Caid’s defa tent. (Page 102.) 


Gen. Arthur Wilson, Commander of Western Base Section, Supply Services, at 
Casablanca; Col. Saltzman; Gen. Clark; and the Glaoui having tea at Taylor 
j Villa in Marrakech. (Page 111.) 
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/ he Glaoui showing his Air Corps 
jilots wings. (Page 111.) 
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Major E. Arthur Ball later became commandant of Taylor Villa when it was} 
taken over by U. S, Armed Forces and became: a ‘Wayside Inn” for dignitaries | 
entering or departing the North African theater. 


Major Ball is in the dining room at Taylor Villa in front of the beautifully] 
inlaid doors. (Page 146.) | 


Practice paratroop drop of 82nd Airborne Division, a part of demonstration made 
to Brazilian Army representatives at Oujda. (Page 123.) 


Demonstration of fire arms for the benefit of Brazilian Army representatives 
visiting Fifth Army. Sgt. Holden, Gen. Clark’s constant bodyguard, at left; Arthur 
Ball, left background, leaning forward; Reagan Houston, with hands to eyes; the! 


Brazilian representatives; Gen. Clark; Gen. Gruenther behind Brazilian with! 
field glasses. (Page 123.) 


Gen. Gruenther firing a carbine. 


Col. Hopping, Ordnance Chief, explaining something to Gen. Clark and the 
Brazilians. (Page 123.) 


The Pasha, or mayor, of Oujda. He had served with the French Foreign Legion 
and worked for the French Railroad, both of which experiences gave him some — 
prestige with the natives and a satisfactory status with the French. He was an 
occasional guest of Gen. Clark’s at Fifth Army Headquarters. (Page 136.) 


The Supreme Commander, Allied Forces, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, arriving at 
Oujda Airport with his Naval aide and biographer, Commander Butcher, to inspect 
Fifth Army Headquarters, being met by Gen. Clark and Gen. Gruenther. 


A JU-88 medium bomber, a very 
effective and highly respected — 
enemy plane. Approaching over- 
head, they had a kind of pulsating 
drone, quite different from the 
A Stuka JU-87 dive bomber in ac- sound of any of our own planes. 


tion. They made a terrifying noise We learned to hate and dread it. 
in a dive, but were not hard to 


avoid and so slow that they were 
easy targets for ground or aircraft 
fire. 


A Focke-Wolf, F.W. 200 heavy bomber, a very effective airplane. We dreaded 
them at Salerno and Anzio. 


The above photographs were picked up in a German command post just vacated. 
(Page 160.) 
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Map showing convergence of convoys and deployment for landings on the island of 
sicily.«a(Page 151.) 
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Map showing convergence of convoys and 


landing areas for Montgomery’s 8th 


British Army on the toe and heel of Italy, and Gen. Clark’s Fifth Army on the 


plains of Salerno. 


(Page 193.) 
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THE SALERNO PLAIN 
D-DAY PLANS 


Map showing D-Day plans, objectives on the Salerno plains and the approximate posi- 
tion of the U.S.S. Funston at H-Hour on September 9, 1943. (Page 196.) 
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Map showing the deployment of our forces and enemy positions on D-Day plus 2, 
September 11, 1943, on the Salerno beachhead. (Page 204.) 


Autumn in Italy is by far the wettest season of the year. October and November 
rainfall in the country, through which the VI Corps was fighting, will usually 
exceed four inches in each month. The picture above shows wire being laid 
through the rain-flooded country in the vicinity of Pietravairano. In the one 
below, a jeep is trying to get through the mud. (From the Military Intelligence 
Division, U.S. War Department, Report From the Volturno to the Winter Line.) 
(Page 242.) 


“V-Mail” Christmas card drawn by 
a GI draftsman of the Engineer- 
ing Section of the little monastery 
presided over by “Friar Tuck” at 
Prata, the winter headquarters of 
VI Corps. (Page 264.) 


Engineers spread rock to prevent scenes 
by the Historical Division, 
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‘ike this. (From The Winter Line, published 
J. S. War Department.) 


Generals Carl A. “Tooey” Spaatz, H. H. “Hap” Arnold, Ed House, two well-fed 
aides of the general, Gen. J. K. “Uncle Joe” Cannon, Major John Woolley peering 
between aides’ shoulders. 
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ALLIED STRATEGY IN ITALY 


January 1944 


Adititii ALLIED FRONT LINE IS JANUARY 
mmm «GUSTAV LINE 
Units as of 1§ yonuory 


Map showing Allied strategy in Italy as of January 1, 1944. VI Corps’ end run to 
Anzio was calculated to cut off supplies to the German main line by capturing 
the commanding terrain feature, Colli Laziali, southeast of Rome, and from there 
control the road and rail arteries supplying the enemy’s south flanks. (Page 273.) 
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Map showing the Campoleone Salient and the beachhead situation as of February 3-5, 
1944. The British and our 45th Division suffered heavily here, being subjected to such 
murderous crossfire that Gen. Lucas ordered their withdrawal, but with heavy losses. 
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These positions as of February 28 remained about the same as indicated until the June 
breakthrough. No place on the beachhead was more than eleven miles from the front 
lines, and every square foot was within easy range of enemy artillery. (Page 318.) 
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Morning in the monastery courtyard. Fra Antonio (with friend) was known as 
“KP” because he helped in the kitchen. (Margaret Bourke-White, They Called It 
Purple Heart Valley—courtesy LIFE.) (Page 253.) 


Fra Mario, known as “Friar Tuck.” His great secret: plenty of garlic. (Page 264.) 


| Where traffic crossed the square and a favorite target for bombs and artillery. 
| MP’s directing traffic here were frequent casualties. The perfume shop was struck 
by a shell and the fragrance in the air, as we would pass it, was far from warlike. 
Just down the street our Corps Surgeon General, Col. Huddleston, was killed by 
artillery fire. (Page 325.) 


A favorite target for long-range German artillery and bombs. Entrance to VI Corps 
underground headquarters was through the building at the far left corner of the 
square. We slept in wine cellars under the building just off the picture to the 
right. One morning we found this building had been destroyed by artillery fire 
during the night and two MP’s sleeping in it were killed. (Page 300.) 


Unloading at Anzio’s docks began D-Day afternoon, when the engineers cleared 
the harbor. LST’s were able to nose directly into the docks. From this position 
the author sailed in LST #360 as he left the Beachhead on the start of his long 


trip home. (Pages 340 and 344.), 


Destruction of equipment in Nettuno as well as elsewhere in the congested 
beachhead area was inevitable. ‘These are two of five vehicles hit by German 
bombs during a daylight raid on February 7. Author passed the scene minutes 
afterwards and saw them burning furiously. (From Anzio Beachhead, published 


/ 


by the Historical Division, Department of the Army.) (Page 296.) 


A typical section in the fabulous wine cellars under the town of Nettuno, which 
served as VI Corps Headquarters for many weeks. Here we worked, ate and slept 
in comparative safety. (From Anzio Beachhead, published by the Historical Divi- 
sion, Department of the Army.) (Page 299.) 


These photographs are typical of many furnished the author as Air Liaison 
Officer to show to ground-force personnel to illustrate what was being done by 
air support, the effects of bombing missions and to demonstrate difficulties with 


targets. (Page 309.) 


A combat photograph of the bombed-out Cassino Monastery, March 20-24, 1944. 
This photograph was displayed at VI Corps Headquarters staff meeting. The 
bombing was later determined to have been unnecessary, no proof ever having 
been revealed that the Germans used it for any military purposes. Our Govern- 
ment restored it at the conclusion of the war. (Page 329.) 


——— 


The approach to Cassino from an artillery observation post on Mount Trocchio. Picture 


clearly illustrates its key position as it blocked Allied Force progress towards Rome. 
(Page 329.) 


The approach to Cassino, the obstacle which blocked the road to Rome and to joining 
of our forces isolated for six months on the Anzio-Nettuno Beachhead. San Pietro in 
the right foreground on the lower slope of Mount Sammucio. (Page 329.) 


Farewell to General Clark, April 5, 1944. (Page 346.) 


Picture of Edmund F. Ball and General Mark W. Clark, taken at former’s home, 
Apeney cule Kove ealtes as when the General was visiting Muncie en route to Presidio, 


San Francisco, to take command of the Sixth Army on the West Coast, direct 
from his assignment as American High Commissioner for Austria. 
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by the third prong of our attacking force, the British convoy 
which had sailed from Tripoli with the British 56th Divi- 
sion. ‘They crossed our convoy some time during the night 
in order to land on our left. They were under the command 
of Rear Admiral Richard L. Conolly. Our convoy which 
sailed from Oran was under the command of Vice Admiral 
Hewitt of the United States Navy. Rear Admiral John Hall 
commanded the Southern Attack Force, transporting the 
36th Division. 

On the evening of September 8, the day before D-Day, 
at about 6:30, it was announced over loud-speakers on the 
ship that Italy had surrendered. Negotiations for the ca- 
pitulation had been completed in Sicily on September 4 as 
a culmination of several secret and dangerous meetings. 
The job was accomplished by General Maxwell ‘Taylor, 
whom we had entertained at Oujda, celebrating with him the 
receiving of his first star. He was to become progressively 
more prominent. His distinguished career culminated with 
his becoming Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
The announcement of this surrender had been delayed in 
order to prevent the Germans from remanning the Italian 
coastal defenses. It seemed that with this announcement we 
could feel a definite let-down in the morale among the 
troops on board ship and a good many of them appeared 
bewildered as to whether the invasion was to proceed in 
accordance with orders and plans. Were they to land fight- 
ing, expect opposition, or simply go ashore as occupational 
troops in a conquered country? This confusion was, of 
course, very promptly clarified but I shall always feel that 
the announcement just at that time took some of the fight 
out of our troops and possibly was a dangerous thing to 
have done. 

At about midnight our ship dropped anchor somewhere 
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off the coastal plains of our intended beachhead almost di- 
rectly in front of the mouth of the Sele River. The moon 
was bright but beginning to set and in its fading brilliance 
we could sense the tremendous forces that were around us. 
We were about ten miles out from the beaches. ‘The troop 
transports were lined up in three more or less parallel lines. 
Three more lines of landing crafts and ships hovered around 
the big transports waiting to start moving at H-Hour. There 
must have been somewhere between four hundred and five 
hundred vessels in this operation. Altogether on board ships, 
composing the Fifth Army, were about one hundred thou- 
sand British troops, seventy thousand United States troops; 
some twenty thousand vehicles, in addition to guns, ammuni- 
tions, supplies and all the other necessities of war ready to 
go into action. The sea was smooth, the wind gentle, and 
the sky clear. Everything was disarmingly peaceful except 
for the electric tension in the air and an unexplainable 
feeling of tremendous power just ready to be unleashed that 
filled us with emotions and feelings that were indescribable. 
We knew that immediately in front of us on the quiet 
shore were at least forty thousand German troops with a 
mobile reserve of around one hundred thousand more avail- 
able for a quick reinforcement build-up, ready and waiting 
for us as soon as our point of landing was definitely estab- 
lished. 

H-Hour was set for 3:30, just after the setting of the 
moon. The seconds and the minutes seemed to drag by 
interminably. 

Shortly after midnight loud-speakers on board the ships 
and transports called for the first boat teams to proceed 
to their stations. ‘They loaded with the first wave of attacking 
troops and began to circle our transports, getting into for- 
mation for the landing. The plan was for the 141st and the 
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142nd Regimental Combat Teams of the 36th Division 
to land in six waves near the Paestum Beaches and then 
fight or work their way inland. The 143rd Regimental 
Combat Team also of the 36th Division, was to land in im- 
mediate support. 


CHAPTER XXI 


D-Day at Salerno 


3:30, H-HOUR, ARRIVED. To the north we could hear 
the British firing heavy salvos from their warships onto 
the beaches where their X Corps troops were soon to land. 
Their plan was to proceed inland as fast as possible and 
secure the area in the vicinity, and the town of Salerno itself. 
Our troops were to land without artillery support with the 
hopes that there would be some semblance of surprise by 
doing so, the enemy presumably having been attracted and 
diverted by the heavy firing of the British to our north. Un- 
fortunately the enemy seemed not to be deceived and the 
resistance our troops met as they landed was terrific. 

‘The beaches were mined and shore defenses included 
machine guns, wire, 88mm. guns placed within a few hun- 
dred yards of the beaches and supported from the rear by 
heavier artillery. The fighting was especially heavy on 
Green and Red beaches, while Yellow and Blue somehow 
didn’t seem to meet quite so much resistance. 

Only combat troops and their supporting equipment 
were being moved ashore, so those of us in various head- 
quarters commands stood helplessly on the decks of our 
transports and peered through the darkness with field glasses, 
watching the fireworks and listening to the rumbling of 
guns and crackling fire of all calibers of firearms. 

Again we saw that strange and unforgettable phenomenon 
as our 6-inch shells and British 15-inchers apparently floated 
leisurely through the night towards shore, plainly visible 
from the friction of passage through the air, which made 
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them red hot. We could follow their flight quite plainly for 
long distances through the sky. 

Sketchy information came back to us that resistance 
ashore was extremely heavy and the fighting was nip and 
tuck. As the sun came up there was considerable specula- 
tion among those of us left on shipboard as to whether our 
Headquarters would be shortly moving ashore. At about 
1000 General Dawley and a few of his officers left the ship 
to reconnoiter the situation on the beaches. They got in 
and out safely but came back with alarming reports of heavy 
casualties and stiff fighting. Some fifteen or more German 
Mark-IV tanks had moved almost without opposition down 
towards Yellow and Blue beaches and had almost reached 
the shore. There was considerable point-blank firing by 
105-Howitzers sighted directly at the tanks through the 
gun barrels, not in accordance with modern artillery prac- 
tice, but more like the close-in, hand-to-hand fighting of 
olden days. Eddy Weber, who had accompanied General 
Dawley ashore, told us a story of sitting in a ditch and 
watching a gun battle between one of our 105-Howitzers 
and German tanks, pretty much as one would sit in the 
middle section of the stands at a tennis match and watch 
opponents bat the ball back and forth. He found some wild 
strawberries growing in the ditch and ate them while 
watching the progress of the battle. 

As the day crawled along reports came to us in bits and 
pieces concerning the fighting, some good and some bad. 
The air was continually filled with aircraft of friend and 
foe and anti-aircraft fire was never silent. Many of our ships 
got some near misses and particularly the Ancon, General 
Clark’s command ship, which had a bomb strike close 
enough to do some concussion damage. Bud Porter, I 
learned, was one of those injured by the blast, but not 
seriously. 
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General Dawley determined that the beach was definitely 
too hot and that there wasn’t room enough for a headquar- 
ters outfit to establish itself there, so he decided we were 
to stay on board ship. By evening the 36th Division was 
making slow progress south of the Sele River. The British 
X Corps on our left flank was faced with a very difficult 
situation and we could learn nothing about their progress 
except that they were in plenty of trouble. 

At the end of the first day our troops definitely had a 
foothold ashore. Ammunition dumps had been set up, some 
road exits made over the beaches and into the sand dunes 
to the east. Even some anti-aircraft units had been moved 
ashore. . 

Our Headquarters outfit had to spend the night aboard 
ship, although all of us would have much preferred to have 
gone ashore where we could at least find the relative safety 
of a foxhole. You can’t dig a foxhole in the iron deck of 
a ship when an enemy airplanes comes over bombing and 
strafing. 

Men, vehicles, artillery, ammunition, and supplies con- 
tinued to pour ashore in a fabulous stream. Some sketchy 
communications were established and by nightfall our VI 
Corps troops had won and established a beachhead. 

Again, we spent an almost sleepless night aboard ship 
but tried to get what little rest we could. By morning re- 
ports came back that our troops had moved a few precious 
yards inland and that our headquarters would probably 
go ashore shortly after breakfast. Reports indicated that the 
British on the north were still having a very tough time 
of it but were holding their beachhead and fighting their 
way gradually inland towards the town of Salerno. 


CHAPTER) X Xo 


Ashore on the Beachhead 


AT ABOUT 0800, heavily loaded with arms and equip- 
ment we would need ashore, we lowered ourselves over the 
nets, swung at the side of our transport and dropped into 
landing barges waiting to take us to the beach. It took 
about an hour to hit Red Beach, which was accomplished 
without incident. Once ashore we loaded into two-and-a- 
half ton 6 x 6 trucks waiting for us under the protection 
of the sand dunes, and with our duffles and all we could 
carry, drove inland and up highway #18, the main coastal 
highway from southern Italy through Naples and on to 
Rome. We turned sharply to the right on a secondary road, 
and entered a big tobacco warehouse at Casa Vannulo. 
Our route had taken us past the ancient Greek ruins of 
Paestum, which were then occupied by a medical clearing 
station and a temporary field hospital. Fighting all up and 
down the line was reported to be increasing in violence as 
the enemy brought up their mobile reserves. By noon the 
shore and sand dunes were being swept by artillery fire, 
and landing equipment and personnel coming in found con- 
ditions extremely hazardous. We were fortunate to have hit 
the beach during a lull. As we set up our Headquarters 
section by section in that big tobacco warehouse, reports 
began to flow in that our left flank was having an extremely 
tough time in their attempt to capture the strategically 
important little hill town of Altavilla. 

Report after report came in of the terrible terrain and 
terrific resistance that our troops met. They would mass for 
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an attack on a hill; after heavy fighting capture it, only 
to find that it was topped by another hill a little farther 
on just a little higher and a little rougher. ‘The whole beach- 
head area was dominated by Mount Soprano, which tow- 
ered some three thousand feet above sea level. From it the 
enemy not only had extremely favorable defensive positions 
but perfect observation from which to direct their fire power 
and move their ground forces as attacks formed and threat- 
ened. When we finally won our way back inland, we were 
amazed that this operation could have been successful with 
the Germans occupying such strategically advantageous posi- 
tions. 

In the afternoon of what was then D-plus-1, I decided 
to try to get out to the Ancon, see if I could locate General 
House, who I knew was on board, and find out how best 
I might be of service. As yet I hadn’t been able to locate 
either of my radio teams, so I felt pretty useless on shore. 
I got a command car from the motor pool and went down 
to the beach where I commandeered an amphibious ““Dukw” 
(in GI jargon appropriately pronounced “duck’’) and started 
out to sea, telling its driver (or pilot) that I wanted to find 
the Ancon, having no idea where it was except that it was 
somewhere out there in the Mediterranean. Just as we were 
leaving the beach some stretcher bearers carrying a wounded 
boy flagged me down and asked if I would take him out to 
the hospital ship, which we could see standing off shore a 
few miles. I willingly agreed and we loaded him on board, 
making him as comfortable as possible, and started out. He 
was just a youngster of about 18 years of age from some- 
where in Oklahoma. He had a badly but not dangerously 
wounded leg. We headed for the hospital ship and just as 
we got within hailing distance of it, it started to move away. 
We shouted to it but they were under way and couldn't stop. 
A deck officer shouted back to send our man back to the 
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beach, and he would be picked up later from there. It was 
pretty tough on the wounded boy, as he was just beginning 
to think that he was going to get into shelter where he 
could find some comfort and attention. He took it all right, 
though, and we hailed another “Dukw’” headed towards shore 
from another direction, which fortunately had on board 
some medical officers. We transferred him into the other 
vehicle or craft out there in the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean and started again on our quest for the Ancon. 
We must have been out at sea about 15 miles before we 
spotted it, and the Mediterranean certainly looked big, wide 
and deep. Sitting there in that little amphibious truck in 
the middle of so much water, I couldn’t help but think 
of the old nursery rhyme about ‘‘Rub-a-dub-dub, three men 
in a tub.” We finally found the Ancon. I went aboard, 
looked up General House and told him all I could of the 
situation ashore. I also saw General Clark and talked to him 
for a minute or two. I ran into my old friend, Colonel 
Darcy of Sicilian campaign days, who seemed always to mean 
trouble for me; and I got very little time or attention from 
him. I remember seeing Robert Montgomery, the movie 
actor, then one of the officers of the Ancon (I believe at that 
time a lieutenant (jg.) ), doing his regular job on board ship 
and doing it well. I also saw Bud Porter, who had been 
injured by the near bomb hit, and learned that he was really 
more shaken up than hurt. Before long the Ancon had to 
get under way because another air raid warning was sounded; 
so I went down the ladder, got into my “Dukw’” and headed 
towards shore. We got ashore without incident, picked up 
my command car, and going back up highway #18 to the 
Command Post encountered a terrible traffic jam, which 
would have made an ideal target if an enemy bomber had 
happened over just at that time. Major Jensen, who was 
Provost Marshal for the VI Corps and one of the officers 
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with whom I had come overseas to England before the North 
African invasion, was in charge of Military Police and Traf- 
fic Control. His fault or no, he was severely reprimanded 
for permitting this traffic jam to occur and relieved of his 
job. Since he was a regular West Point graduate, I know that 
incident must have permanently damaged his career. 
Starting just at dusk when they were hard to see, enemy 
aircraft increased their bombing attacks. We thoroughly 
cussed the Headquarters Commandant, who had selected 
this big tobacco warehouse as our Headquarters. It was the 
biggest and most prominent building in the whole beach- 
head; and why it was never actually hit by either bombs or 
artillery fire we never understood. That night we slept, or 
tried to sleep, in our bedrolls outside the warehouse in 
foxholes which previously had been dug in what at one 
time had been vegetable gardens. Enemy airplanes came 
over all night long, dropping those big candelabra flares that 
seemed to light up the whole countryside as bright as day, 


while at the same time focusing a spotlight directly and per- — 


sonally on you. I don’t think any of us got any sleep all 
night long. 

The first thing after breakfast the next day, which was 
D-plus-2, I moved my sleeping paraphernalia onto the porch 
of one of the little houses in the courtyard adjoining the 
tobacco warehouse, which had apparently been occupied by 
families that either worked in the tobacco shed or in the 
nearby fields. I thought that by doing so I would at least 
get a roof over my head, which would keep the light of those 
damnable flares out of my eyes. I spent the morning after 
that working on supplies and trying to find out where my 
radio trucks were, for as yet I had not been able to establish 
contact with either of them. In spite of this, since I was the 
only Air Force officer ashore, all matters pertaining to the 
air that developed on the beachhead seemed to begin to 
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clear through me. At least I could be of some service relay- 
ing messages and acting as sort of an unofficial Air Force 
message center. 

In the afternoon I went down to the beach again, com- 
mandeered another ‘““Dukw’” and took off once more in the 
quest of the Ancon. We finally found it and I reported all I 
could to General House and came back to shore with Gen- 
eral William Wilbur and a few other Fifth Army Headquar- 
ters officers who wanted to see what was going on at the 
beachhead. We picked up my command car on the beach 
and took off for our VI Corps Headquarters with General 
Wilbur aboard. It was about dusk by that time and the 
favorite time for enemy bombing attacks to begin. About 
half way through the little village of Paestum the Jerries 
arrived and all hell broke loose. I recall distinctly that we 
got out of our command car and stood in the doorway of a 
little stone house at the side of the road as a protection 
against falling flak. In my mind’s eye I can still see the faces 
of the Italian civilians inside, hovering around a little fire 
over which they were cooking their meager supper. They 
were obviously scared but going right on with their meal and 
their little household chores pretty much as usual. I shall 
always remember the incongruity of that peaceful and quiet 
domestic scene through the window, stark against the noise 
and violence of war. After the raid had somewhat spent 
itself, we proceeded farther up the road until another wave 
of bombers came over and set off another outbreak of anti- 
aircraft and machine gun fire. The noise was terrific, almost 
to the point of being terrifying; and while no damage was 
apparently being done around us, we took refuge in a ditch 
alongside the road near our vehicle. After a few minutes, 
when nothing more serious than noise seemed to be devel- 
oping, General Wilbur and I went over to a nearby truck 
on which was mounted a 50-caliber machine gun. The driver 
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was firing it into the air for all he was worth, and Wilbur 
asked him what he was shooting at. The soldier said he 
didn’t know, but everybody else was shooting, so he thought 
he had better start. I think about ninety per cent of all the 
activity around us was motivated the same way—a clear-cut 
case of mob psychology. 

I finally got back to Headquarters, checked in, and 
after supper, dead tired, lay down on my air mattress and 
bedroll, which I had previously arranged on the porch of the 
little house in the courtyard, to try to get a little rest. 

All day long the fighting had been terrific. Our troops 
in the vicinity of Altavilla were reported cut off and thrown 
back from their gains. The enemy had counterattacked and 
driven us back through the valley corridor to Persano as 
deeply as the rear of the 3rd Battalion of our 179th Regi- 
ment. This was only a couple of miles up the road from our 
Headquarters, and things certainly didn’t look very good. 
The beachhead had been expanded to about forty miles 
in length along the coast with an average depth of approxi- 
mately six miles. While still encountering heavy fighting, 
the British seemed to be pretty secure to the north, and 
our right flank was anchored firmly on the little coastal town 
and harbor of Agropoli. ‘The crucial point was the very 
center, the Sele River Valley Corridor. 

D-plus-2 was Sunday, September 12. An Air Force en- 
gineering battalion came ashore and started work on an air 
strip on the beach-side of highway #£18 just across the rail- 
road track from our Headquarters. I was still acting as un- 
official clearinghouse for information and messages from all 
sorts of different Air Force activities on the beachhead. Bull- 
dozers, graders, landing mats, etc., were coming in and the 
work was going along pretty well. This strip was to become 
the base for an advance squadron of fighters, which accord- 
ing to plan would fly up from Sicily, cover the beachhead as 
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long as their fuel lasted and then land on this emergency 
strip where they could refuel and be available for quick 
interception flights. 

There was a little church at the end of the courtyard 
of houses at the tobacco warehouse, and I went there to 
attend services on that first Sunday ashore before leaving on 
my quest to find the Ancon. The sincerity, quietness and 
thankfulness of everybody present to be alive was most im- 
pressive. The chaplain, who was scheduled to conduct the 
services, was considerably delayed in arriving; and a GI 
arose from the congregation, seated himself at the little foot- 
operated organ and played a few hymns. A Lieutenant Col- 
onel got up from the audience and more or less spontane- 
ously led devotions with a little singing of familiar hymns 
until the regular chaplain arrived. It was somewhat like a 
Quaker meeting with different ones in the audience getting 
up and expressing their thankfulness for being alive and for 
the Divine protection they felt they had had during these 
last few terrible hours. 

The next day my old friend, Colonel Gale, came ashore 
from the Ancon. Since I had not, even at this late date, lo- 
cated my radio teams, I felt that I was still pretty helpless 
ashore and decided to go back with him to the Ancon. On 
the way down to the beach we stopped at the new landing 
strip just in time to see an advance element of three P-38’s 
circling to land. ‘Two of them got down all right, but the dust 
was terrific. As the third one came in, a truck carrying water 
to sprinkle the field got in the middle of the runway and 
was struck by the landing P-38. The pilot crawled out of 
the plane just as it burst into flames, but both soldiers in 
the truck were instantly killed. A wrecking truck came 
in, cables were tied around the ankles of the two bodies, and 
they were dragged unceremoniously off the field along with 
the wreckage of the P-38 and the truck, and the work went 
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on as if nothing much had happened. War is costly, seldom 
glorious, and a pretty hard-boiled business. 

At the beach Colonel Gale and I commandeered another 
“Dukw” and proceeded to the Ancon without incident. I 
again reported all I could to General House and saw several 
officers of the Fifth Army Headquarters, which was still on 
board the command ship. General Clark was in the process 
of moving his Headquarters ashore, not so much because 
they could serve their normal function any better there or 
because the beachhead was secure, but more realistically to 
bolster up the flagging morale of our units already on land. 

When I got ready to go ashore, several officers wanted to 
go along and it was decided to send with us on the same 
trip a water-proofed jeep. My ‘““Dukw”’ had departed, and an 
LCT was standing alongside instead. ‘The jeep was lowered 
over the side with a crane and several other officers joined 
Colonel Gale and me to return to the beach. It turned out 
that I was apparently the only one who knew how to drive 
a jeep, so I was naturally elected to drive it off the craft 
and up the beach to the motor pool. I secretly had an idea 
that I might just keep on going and wind up back at Head- 
quarters with my own private transportation. As we ap- 
proached the shore I started the motor to get it warmed up 
so there would be no trouble going through the surf. We 
made a perfectly normal landing-craft landing on the beach, 
the front of the barge was lowered to form a ramp, and 
everyone else went ashore in about knee-deep water. When 
the way was clear I put the jeep in gear and headed down 
the ramp. As soon as it hit the water it stalled. An examina- 
tion afterwards showed that whoever waterproofed that jeep 
had only put the water-proofing material on in the places 
where it showed. Important spots like the carburetor, dis- 
tributor, spark plugs and other places had been completely 
ignored. ‘The landing craft pulled away, and there I was 
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left sitting in the water with the waves of the Mediterranean 
breaking over my back, and just at that time two German 
-ME-109’s came down the beach flying low, bombing and 
strafing. ‘There wasn’t much for me to do but just sit there 
and watch, and since they weren’t looking for such a small 
target as a jeep stranded in the surf I wasn’t bothered, but 
it was a little disconcerting. After the strafing excitement was 
over I got out, waded ashore soaking wet, got hold of a 
“Dukw” from the motor pool with a winch attached to it, 
then had the jeep pulled into the motor pool located in a 
wooded area just across the sand dunes from the beach, 
and with some regrets left it there for someone else to pick 
up and use later on after it was dried out. 

Just as I was regretfully leaving my jeep a dog fight de- 
veloped overhead and a British Spitfire, obviously badly 
hurt, glided down from the skies, and tried to make a forced 
landing on the beach. Our own troops in their excitement 
started shooting at it and it was sickening to see a wounded 
Ally finally shot down and crash as a result of fire from 
friendly troops. Our troops certainly needed a great deal 
of instruction on the identification of aircraft. This shooting 
down of our own planes was a ghastly and costly mistake. 

All day long the fighting had been terrific and, while 
we had made a little progress, we knew that the Germans 
were massing for the inevitable counterattack. If it could 
be delayed three or four more days, we would have sufficient 
strength to meet it; but should it come immediately the 
situation would be difficult if not desperate. By this stage 
in the operation we knew that we were opposed by the 26th, 
29th, 15th and at least part of the 3rd German Panzer Divi- 
sions, as well as the famed Hermann Goering Division which 
had fought us in Africa and Sicily. Intelligence sources in- 
formed us that another mobile force composed of units 
from at least six divisions, completely motorized with heavy 
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fire power and armor, was getting ready to hit us on the 
beachhead with all they had. Our 142nd Infantry Regiment 
had captured Altavilla and then lost it with heavy casual- 
ties. Among the casualties reported was Colonel Gaines 
Barron, whom I had known well at the Field Officers’ ‘Train- 
ing School in North Africa. In civilian life he had been a 
postmaster in a small town in Texas. I heard that he was 
badly wounded and captured, but never knew what finally 
became of him. The tobacco factory to our north, which in 
peacetime days had been supplied from our tobacco ware- 
house Headquarters, had been captured, lost, captured and 
lost again—all in the course of a day. Our flanks were still 
fairly strong but we were extremely weak in the center along 
the Sele River valley and we had too few troops to defend 
it. I turned in that night wondering whether we might not 
wake up prisoners in the morning. All night long the air 
was filled with the noise of heavy firing, aerial activities, 
and those damnable flares, the light from which neither 
closed eyes nor a roof overhead seemed to keep out. 

The 45th Division, which had come ashore on D-plus-l, 
had of course strengthened our forces considerably; however, 
they too had met severe opposition and were getting badly 
shot up. After the 36th Division failed, the 45th had tried 
to capture the town of Altavilla, which by then seemed to 
be the key to the immediate situation. Their attack too, 
however, bogged down when it appeared they had run right 
smack into the whole Germany Army. 

The Ponte Sele was the only bridge crossing the ten-foot- 
deep Sele River north of Persano. It was part of highway 
#19 and the Germans used it continually to move forward 
troops, guns and supplies into the Salerno area. I was re- — 
peatedly urged, begged, pleaded with and ordered to get 
an air attack flown on this vital bridge. Each time I sent 
in the request it was declined as being an improper target 
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for an air mission; and I suspected by my antipathy Colonel 

Darcy. Colonel Gale, Lieutenant Colonel “Pappy” Kahofal 
_ (one of the few pilots who had gotten their aircraft into the 
air during the Japanese sneak attack on Pearl Harbor) , 
Major Hart, and a couple of others from Headquarters 
XII Air Support Command tried to help me get an air 
mission flown on this critical bridge. Even they couldn't 
get it accepted as a target—same old story, “not a suitable 
mission for the Air Force.” 

It looked as if the 13th was really going to be our un. 
lucky day. In Army parlance things were strictly “snafu.” 
General Eisenhower, General Clark, and several staff officers 
came into the tobacco warehouse at our VI Corps Headquar- 
ters and took a look at General Dawley’s situation map, 
which happened to be only about twenty feet from my 
work table. I heard General Eisenhower saying to General 
Dawley something like, “For God’s sake, Mike, how did you 
ever get your troops in those positions?’ Dawley called for 
General Walker, Commander of the 36th Division, who 
pulled a whole handful of yellow Signal Corps communica- 
tion blanks out of his pocket, each one of them written in 
longhand and signed personally by General Dawley, giving 
orders in detailed field orders. Everything was badly messed 
up and largely because the overanxious Dawley had not used 
his staff, and had not followed the normal chain of com- 
mand, this, in spite of his many years of training in the Army. 
General Eisenhower comments on this incident in his book 
published in 1948, Crusade in Europe. Shortly after the gen- 
erals left, Major Reagan Houston came into Headquarters 
and delivered a paper to Dawley which Reagan afterwards 
told me relieved the General of his VI Corps Command, 
demoted him to the rank of Colonel and ordered him back 
to the States. I understood his rank was subsequently re- 
instated, but he was never again given a combat command. 
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“The American Sector Defense’ was created and di- 
vided into three parts. One part was placed under General 
Wilbur, the center under General John ‘Mike’ O’Daniel, 
and the third under General Otto Lange. Even kitchen 
battalions and everything and every man possible was util- 
ized to strengthen the line against the enemy’s counterattack, 
which we knew would hit us full force by the next day. 

D-plus-5, September 14, was the day the Germans had 
set to drive us off the beachhead. All of their mobile re- 
serves had been assembled and were poised against us. At 
0800 in the morning, with the main effort directed against 
the 45th Division, an attempt was made to drive through 
to the beachhead. ‘There were many other smaller attacks 
made along the line, probing for weaknesses. Our lines held! 

This was probably one of the few times in military 
history that the locations of Headquarters in a battle got 
reversed. Army Headquarters, which normally is supposed 
to be the rear, was just forward of us (Corps) in a little 
woods up the road. Our VI Corps Headquarters were in the 
north end of the warehouse nearest the enemy, and 36th 
Division Headquarters was for a while at the south end of 
the old tobacco warehouse, the farthest away. The situation 
lasted for a short time only, but I think must have been 
unique in the history of battlefield deployment. I went 
forward during the day to Fifth Army Headquarters to 
check with my superiors there as to how to be most useful. 
Vehicles were assembled in readiness to move at least a part 
of the Headquarters into the British sector should the Ger- 
mans drive a wedge between their forces and ours—so serious 
was the situation. 

While at the Headquarters I saw my old bugaboo, Col- 
onel Darcy, and perfectly innocently got into more trouble 
with him, provoking him to ask me who was trying to run 
what! He was a good officer, had a keen mind, was a fine 
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flyer, and I learned that in addition to his staff work, when- 
ever he had an opportunity to do so, he flew combat mis- 
sions. He was extremely jealous, however, of the autonomy 
of the Air Force, convinced that it should be a separate 
arm which should run its own affairs and fight its own wars 
as it thought best, and completely on its own. He resented 
any suggestions which came from the other services; and 
I suppose since I was the Liaison Officer from the Ground 
Forces, I personified to him attempted encroachments on 
the Air’s prerogatives; and any request that came through 
me was evidence that the Ground Forces were trying to run 
the Air Force. There were and are many competent and 
loyal Air Force officers completely dedicated to their branch, 
but jealous of their prerogatives, who violently resist all 
attempts at so-called “unification of the services” that might 
cause them to lose their identity, their authority and their 
privileges, and that they sincerely believe would reduce and 
thwart their effectiveness. 

My U.S. radio truck with its team of operators and 
technicians finally reported in. The sergeant in charge said 
that they landed north of the Sele River in the British Sec- 
tor, almost got captured, received some direct fire, but for- 
tunately no one was injured, nor was the equipment dam- 
aged. They had eventually worked their way south, got 
across the river into the American Sector and found the 
VI Corps where they were supposed to have been located 
in the first place. This incident demonstrated clearly that, if 
close-in air support is to be of any value in the early stages 
of an operation, the communications team must move right 
along with the ground headquarters to which it is attached. 
In this incident the area was so jammed and so small that 
there wasn’t too much opportunity to use it. Later on at 
Anzio, however, the importance of keeping the radio team 
with the Headquarters was proven. 
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I don’t think any of us really realized at the time how 
near the Germans came to breaking through on these two 
days, the 13th and 14th. Our ground troops were given 
fine support from the Navy with tremendously effective 
fire from cruisers and destroyers out in the bay, most of 
which was directed to the vicinity of the tobacco factory, 
where the enemy was concentrating his main effort. I think 
it can truly be said that the Navy saved the beachhead in 
those two crucial days. The Air also gave fine support, and 
I don’t mean to discredit it in any way. Our artillery, too, 
was magnificent, as it was throughout the entire campaign 
and all the war! And our troops fought violently. But the 
Navy added the heavy fire power that turned the tide. 

Mention of artillery reminds me that we observed that 
our lower velocity projectiles seemed to be more effective 
for lobbing over hills and into the valleys beyond than 
were the higher velocity German projectiles such as were 
fired from their all-purpose 88 mm. guns. Those 88’s were 
terrifically effective shooting long distances over flat terrain 
and were versatile in that they could be used also for anti- 
aircraft guns, but they couldn’t toss their shells over those 
hills and into valleys beyond as effectively as we could. 

Back at VI Headquarters that night for supper, we were 
all told that this was probably the crucial day, that we had 
all better be ready to pull out if necessary because our 
lines might break. It was not a very reassuring note on 
which to turn in, but I crawled into my bedroll and tried to 
dismiss from my mind all I had learned at Army Headquar- 
ters of how critical things were and how dangerous was our 
position. 

I shall never forget, I guess, Colonel Cassidy, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for VI Corps, waking us at 4:30 the next 
morning and telling us to pack whatever we could carry 
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and get ready to pull out for the beachhead. It looked as if 
the Germans would break through at any moment! For- 
tunately for us and for the outcome of the war, our lines 
held, but with heavy losses. During the coming day the 
situation eased. It developed later that the Germans had 
made their major effort the day before and been repulsed. 
This last attack was actually a heavy rear-guard action to 
cover up the withdrawal of their main forces to secondary 
positions. We couldn’t have held out ue another at- 
tack in any strength. 

During all this time we were hoping and praying for 
the arrival of Bernard Montgomery’s 8th Army, driving its 
way up from the heel of the boot of Italy, so he could 
reinforce us and take off some of the pressure. 

On D-plus-6 the British got another Division ashore 
in their sector; and our own area was reinforced by the 
dropping of the 509th Parachute Battalion then commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Yarborough, who had come over- 
seas with our original II Corps Headquarters and whom 
we had known in Africa. The battalion was dropped behind 
enemy lines near Avellino in order to harass the enemy lines 
and communications. This drop, plus the effective bombing 
by our Air Force of areas behind the German lines, helped 
considerably to take pressure off the front. 

There were several heavy German air raids during the 
evening and night, but by nightfall things began to look 
a little better on the beachhead. 

One afternoon during these hectic days I saw a long 
line of our soldiers walking back towards the rear along 
the road in single file and in order but without guns and 
without officers. Another officer and I asked where they 
were going and one of them said, “Down to the beach and 
out in the water up to our necks and wait there until some 
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ship comes along and picks us up.’”’ They were a part of the 
36th Division which had been mauled so badly in the vi- 
cinity of Altavilla and had simply folded up. Before they 
got to the beach, however, they were rounded up at a 
Stragglers Depot, re-equipped, rested up a little bit, and 
sent back to their outfits. Fortunately, this was far from a 
typical incident but did illustrate quite dramatically how 
tough the going had been up front, and how critical the 
situation was. 

By the 17th, everything was a little better organized 
throughout the beachhead, including my own little private 
operation, which was set up now under the wing of Colonel 
Don Galloway, Chief of the G-2 Section. The Air Support 
Officer should rightly be with the G-3 Section but Colonel 
Hill, the G-3, at that point didn’t want any part of it, which 
didn’t make my job any easier. Colonel Galloway assigned 
me a clerk-stenographer, a boy by the name of Haybeck 
from Louisville, who became my greatest joy and toughest 
problem. He was a good clerk and a good stenographer, 
but inclined to be a smart-aleck and hard to handle. He told 
me he was a Master Sergeant for the shortest length of 
time of anyone in the history of the United States Army. 
I asked him what happened and all he would ever tell me 
was that he had a misunderstanding with the Commanding 
General and shortly thereafter started all over again as a 
Buck Private. Haybeck had been with a tank outfit in 
Tunisia, was wounded, awarded the Purple Heart and a 
Silver Star for bravery for going back into his burning 
tank and pulling out another soldier while under enemy 
fire. He also wore a Good Conduct Ribbon. I told him I 
could understand all of his decorations except that last one. 

Once again I went forward to Army Headquarters be- 
cause we were too close to need any other sort of communi- 
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cation than word-of-mouth and again got tangled up with 
my old friend Darcy. He was a moody sort of a fellow, a 
genius, I guess, but he was certainly tough to get along 
with. 

The fighting developed a little more favorably during 
the day and we finally captured the key town of Altavilla. 

In Sicily I had gotten acquainted with Major Ted 
Branson, the British Liaison Officer between the British X 
Corps and our VI Corps. He was a fine-looking, blond- 
haired, ruddy-complexioned Englishman rumored to be of 
the British nobility, actually with the title of Lord. In 
spite of all that he was a pleasant, cooperative fellow and 
we all liked him very much. We, however, were some- 
what envious of him because he had his “batman” with 
him who kept his shoes shined, his clothes pressed, saw 
that he got tea at appropriate and traditional times, that 
his bedroll was kept in condition and comfortable, and 
arranged for some of the other niceties of life that we didn’t 
enjoy. That was a traditional privilege in the British Army 
which we didn’t need or really desire, in spite of our ex- 
pression of jealousy. 

Our patrols had been in contact with the British on our 
left for several days, but until about D-plus-8 or 9 it. was 
too dangerous to actually go back and forth between the 
headquarters of the two units in daylight unless it was 
absolutely necessary to do so. Not having too much to do 
one day, after travel between the two units was a little 
safer, I went back with Ted Branson to visit X Corps Head- 
quarters and meet what the British called our Opposite 
Numbers. Most of the units and the officers connected with 
X Corps had been with General Montgomery’s Eighth Army 
all the way from E] Alamein across the Libyan desert through 
Tunis and Bizerte, through the short Sicilian campaign 
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and now into Italy and they were certainly old campaigners. 
It is my recollection that Branson, for example, had been 
away from home at that time for five years. 

On our way back we stopped at the Headquarters of 
the 64th Fighter Wing, which was a sort of advanced head- 
quarters for the XII Air Support Command. Colonel Haw- 
kins was the head man and my old friend Steve Mack their 
A-3, and there were other officers there that I had known 
in Sicily and Africa. My stop proved to me that close-in sup- 
port could be obtained from the Air Force if the right 
person sent in the request—this in spite of Colonel Darcy’s 
position that aerial bombardment was not a substitute for 
artillery. In the crowded conditions on the beachhead, this 
advance headquarters was right smack in the front lines. 
These grounded Air Force officers had commandeered a 
comfortable villa to use as their headquarters, but it turned 
out to be not a very safe place, although it did have some 
advantages because they could get up on the roof and watch 
the progress of the battle from a really ringside seat. It seems 
that during one of the early days of the invasion enemy 
artillery fired a few rounds into their restful abode and shot 
Colonel Hawkins’ air mattress full of holes while he was 
sleeping on it, and that practically spoiled the whole war 
for him until he could get a replacement. The incident 
made him so mad that the ground troops really got some 
close-support air missions, and the enemy artillery battery 
that fired that discomforting shot ceased action shortly 
thereafter under a heavy aerial bombardment. 

By this time it had become quite clear that the heavy 
fighting along the front was now actually a cover action 
by a strong rear guard which was protecting an enemy with- 
drawal. Our air observation reported that traffic on the 
roads in back of the enemy lines was heavy, and we ran 
many effective bombing and strafing missions against them. 
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It was on this day, D-plus-9, that the 3rd Division landed 
and we then felt we had sufficient strength to begin to fight 
inland, expand the beachhead and start the pursuit of the 
enemy. Montgomery with his 8th Army was moving towards 
us now, rather deliberately but surely, and it looked as if 
we would join hands very shortly. 

By the 19th the fighting had slackened considerably. 
Many of our ground elements reported that the enemy had 
pulled out during the night and that they had lost contact 
with them. 

This was Sunday and once again I attended Chapel in 
the little church in the quadrangle at the tobacco ware- 
house. Just back of the Chapel in a large open field was es- 
tablished a cemetery or graveyard to which the bodies of 
those killed in combat were brought. It was both shocking 
and awesome to see that little cemetery grow daily with 
added row after row of white crosses. A bulldozer would 

simply scoop out a long trench, about four feet deep, then 
_ volunteer prisoners or civilian workmen would dig indi- 
vidual graves another two feet deep in the bottom of the 
trench a few feet apart. The bodies were brought in, identi- 
fied as carefully as possible, wrapped in blankets and mat- 
tress covers, placed in their graves, a white cross erected at 
the head with an identification tag tacked to it if it could 
be found, and then the long trench would be covered over. 

One of the messages I carried out with me to the Ancon 
on my first trip from the beachhead was a list of the Naval 
personnel, most of them young officers, who were killed 
when the cruiser Savannah was struck by a bomb. ‘There 
were about thirty of them brought into this graveyard in 
back of the tobacco warehouse for burial. It wasn’t a very 
pretty sight and certainly it was one never to forget, to see 
two-and-a-half ton trucks coming back from the front lines 
carrying bodies stacked in them like cordwood. ‘The volun- 
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teer prisoners of war or Italian civilians who wanted to 
pick up a little extra money by working as gravediggers 
were under direction of Quartermaster details assigned to 
the task. 

Prior to the invasion, each of us had been assigned 
what we were told was a mattress cover, but when I saw 
how they were used, like a sack, to pull over a body and 
then tied with a piece of cord at the opening, I threw 
mine away. 

We all tried to avoid looking at this fast-growing ceme- 
tery and the row after row of crosses, which increased hourly 
as trucks in a seemingly endless stream brought in their 
gruesome and pitiful cargoes. ‘The plot of ground was pro- 
tected from sight by a fence and a canvas screening, but we 
were so close to it that it was impossible to avoid or forget 
it entirely. A bitterly sarcastic Major of the Engineers, in 
civilian life an architect from Louisville, said in comment- 
ing sarcastically on this graveyard’s location that “With the 
Army’s usual efficiency, it has placed the graveyard, our la- 
trines, and the kitchen all in the same area for the con- 
venience of the flies.” 

I went over to X Corps again with Ted Branson and 
talked to my Opposite Number there, the Air Liaison Of- 
ficer, who told me stories and incidents of their experiences 
in the desert. I was most interested in comparing notes 
with him and how he was getting along in this campaign. On 
the way to and from, I passed the tobacco factory, Bat- 
tipaglia, and Eboli, all of which were destroyed by bombing 
and artillery fire. It was in this area that the Naval gunfire 
had been particularly effective, as was evidenced by amaz- 
ingly large and deep craters where the big Naval shells had 
struck and burst. I recalled my experience in Sicily when 
we got those few rounds of heavy Naval gunfire dropped 
into our midst by mistake and could well imagine the effect 
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of a continued bombardment from that heavy caliber stuff. 


It seemed more devastating to me than any air raid that I 
__ had ever experienced. 


I made a little note on that day, which was D-plus-10, 
that the previous night was the first since we had been on 
the beachhead that we had not had an enemy air raid; this 
was probably due to the fact that the enemy was withdraw- 
ing and the Luftwaffe was taking the opportunity to lick 
its wounds, rearm, repair its planes, and rest its pilots. 

On September 20, Major General John P. Lucas took 
over the command of the VI Corps in place of General Daw- 
ley, whom I had seen relieved a few days before by General 
Eisenhower. Colonel Gibson, Dawley’s Chief of Staff, was 
returned to the States an invalid from a stroke or heart 
attack resulting from the strain of the last few days trying 
to work under those taxing circumstances. Lucas brought 


'- with him several new officers who joined our staff, augment- 
| ing it, making replacements and reassignments where he 


thought necessary. 

By the 21st our VI Corps troops in the Southern Sector 
were meeting only sporadic resistance from enemy patrols 
as their main forces withdrew to take up positions along 
the mountain ranges south of Naples. The Germans knew 
that General Montgomery and his 8th Army were soon 
to make contact with us and realizing that we were now 
firmly established on the Italian peninsula were either 
going to attempt to contain us where we were or make our 
progress northward as difficult and costly as possible. 

The 36th Division, which had been shot up so badly, was 
relieved in the line by the 3rd Division under the command 
of General Lucian Truscott. General Truscott was a great 
leader, eventually to command our VI Corps and finally, the 
whole Fifth Army. 

During the day we received orders to move forward 
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to a more advanced position. We quickly packed up our 
equipment and in our assigned vehicles made our way over 
mountainous roads to what in America would have been 
called an estate, in the vicinity of Eboli. On the way forward 
we passed the scenes of the terrible fighting of the last few 
days, saw the destruction, shell holes, bomb craters, burned- 
out tanks, vehicles, destroyed buildings, and the endless 
litter of empty tin cans that have become the trademark 
of modern warfare. As we rode north and upward into the 
foothills, we could look down towards the beach and the 
scene of our original landing. We wondered how any of 
us could possibly have survived. From that vantage point the 
enemy had both dominating positions and perfect observa- 
tion of all of our actions. It was a great tribute to the valor 
of our Dogfaces and the British Tommies that we had 
been able to win the battle of the beachhead. 

We set up our new Headquarters in a combination 
orange and olive grove and settled down in abandoned fox- 
holes for the night. It was really a great relief to get away 
from that big target, the tobacco warehouse, and be back 
in the hills where there was some cover and where we didn’t 
feel quite so much like sitting ducks in a shooting gallery. 

By this time the G-2 Section had begun to accept me, 
even though somewhat reluctantly, and were handing me 
requests for air reconnaissance missions. As well as handling 
requests for air support, my normal function, I also took 
a swing shift in the G-2 Section, which was not actually my 
job but which I was glad to do to help share the workload. 
Most of my requests for missions were handled by telephone 
in those days because we were still close enough to the rear 
for good communications; and it was much quicker than 
sending radio messages over the air, which had to be coded 
at my end and then decoded at the other. 

The British X Corps on our left was still encountering 
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_ heavy fighting, as the enemy seemed determined to hold 
_ the strategic harbor of Naples as long as possible. Our VI 
_ Corps was engaged in a flanking operation extending to the 
| right to join General Montgomery’s left, while his right 
extended across the peninsula to the northern coast of Italy 
along the Adriatic. It was a huge flanking operation with 
the British X Corps holding the pivot, the rest of us sweep- 
ing around to the east and north as rapidly as was possible. 

When things settled down a little bit, I took an hour off 
and went down to the Sele River with a piece of soap and 
had a swim. It felt pretty good to get cleaned up after so 
many hot days without a bath or a change of clothing. An- 
_ other small thing that made life a little more worth while 
was the fact that I had pitched my pup tent under a fig 
tree, which every morning provided me with fine fresh fruit 
for breakfast as well as between-meal snacks. In the midst 
_ of all this confusion, a Major from the Military Govern- 
ment Organization passed through Headquarters and told 
-me that there was a Major Ball who had just landed in the 
little town of Agropoli, south of us. By questioning I de- 
termined that he was my cousin Arthur and I determined 
to pay him a visit at the first opportunity. 

One of my little chores as Air Support Officer was to 
receive a daily “Opsums’—an Army abbreviation for the 
words Operations Summary that was prepared at the end 
of each day by the A-2 Section at our Air Support Head- 
quarters from pilot reports. ‘These were distributed to 
the various ground units over which observation, fighter 
and support missions were flown. I received one daily for VI 
Corps from which I reported at staff meetings. From these 
Opsums I was able to plot significant information on war 
maps, use flak reports (that is, where our pilots had re- 
ported receiving the heaviest anti-aircraft fire) to help locate 
important enemy installations. Sometimes I was asked to 
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write an article containing the high points of the report as 
a column for a little newspaper that we began to publish 
from our Headquarters and distribute to our troops for 
morale purposes. Excerpts from one of the ““Opsums” read 
like this: 


Opsum No. 24, final for 24 September. P-40’s of the 33rd 
Fighter Group U.S. flew five patrol missions of 20 Sorties 
in Salerno Beach area. No E-A (Enemy Aircraft) encoun- 
tered. Period covered 1200 to 1800 hours. Flew one bomb- 
ing mission 12 Sorties. 12 times 500 hit area of N8558 
map coordinates). Big explosion resulted. Three escort 
missions of 35 Sorties with Baltimores and B-24’s to Serino, 
San Lucia, Caserta, and Benevento areas. No E-A encoun- 
tered. One Baltimore hit by flak and exploded. Gun em- 
placement destroyed at M4543. Fuel dump at N5945 and 
ammo dump east side Nocera destroyec. Roads and rail- 
roads damaged. No claims and no losses. Iwo photo mis- 
sions of 4 Sorties and 6 reconnaissance missions of 12 Sorties 
flown. Fire observed in Naples area. Four artillery pieces 
observed firing from area at N588363. Two fires on docks 
at Castellamare. Spitfires of 3lst Fighter Group flew three 
patrol missions, 10 Sorties and 3 delousing missions (drive 
off enemy planes) of 36 Sorties. 10 FW190’s and ME 109’s 
encountered. No claims, no losses. Much flak at N560510 
which ceased suddenly as if enemy did not desire to give 
away position of possible target. Total for day: 48 missions, 
402 Sorties, 1 JU88 probable, 1 Spitfire, 1 Baltimore lost. 


On the 25th I got my first Cub airplane ride in Italy with 
an air artillery observer. It wasn’t too comfortable sitting 
there in that tiny, unarmed flying machine, especially when 
we could see gun bursts quite plainly on the ridges ahead. 
I got a pretty good look at the battlefield, and it helped me 
in the afternoon in planning reconnaissance for the follow- 
ing day and air attacks on the road networks over which 
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the Germans were attempting to withdraw both personnel 
and supplies. 
On Sunday I again attended church services, which were 
_ held in what had been the private chapel of the big dwelling 
on the estate which housed our Headquarters. 

Our troops, especially the 3rd Division, were having an 
extremely hard time advancing because of enemy mines 
and the demolition of roadways and bridges over which they 
_ had withdrawn. The terrain was so rough in places that we 
__had to resort to mule pack trains to supply some of our troops 
} in mountain areas and at some places even mules couldn’t 
| get through, so supplies had to be packed to forward troops 
} on the backs of soldiers. Our engineers, as usual, did a won- 
derful job. An example of some of the difficulties en- 
countered: in the distance of a two-thousand-yard stretch 
of road leading out of the little town of Acerno the enemy 
had blown five bridges, and in several places had even blasted 
down overhanging cliffs to form road blocks at narrow 
stretches. 

On September 27, we had the first rain any of us had 
seen for five months. It felt good at first, but at that time 
we didn’t realize the quagmires and seas of mud that it 
would eventually create; or that it would make these gently 
_ flowing streams and rivers raging torrents that would wash 

out roads and bridges and would then become, next to the 
| Germans themselves, our greatest enemy. 

The next day, with chores all completed, I took a jeep 
and drove over to Agropoli to see Arthur. I located him in 
the Municipal Building, where he was setting up his office, 
and had a short but nice visit. I also saw Lieutenant Colonel 
Riley McClain, whom I had known in the Army Industrial 

| College back in Washington days. It rained again that night 
| and, since we weren’t used to these downpours or prepared 
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for them, everything got pretty well soaked. The next day 
it seemed that I spent most of the morning trying to get 
dried and thawed out. That night I drew the duty in the 
G-2 Section and it really got cold, a warning of what hap- 
pens in so-called sunny Italy in the wintertime. 

Our 34th Division, which was now in the line under — 
command of General Charles “Doc” Ryder, as well as ele- 
ments of the 3rd Division, had captured the important town 
of Avellino during the night, and before the enemy could 
complete many demolitions. We moved our command post 
to Montella over a beautiful mountain road from which 
we could get a splendid view of the Salerno Beachhead area, 
and as we looked back we again wondered how our landing 
could possibly have been achieved in the face of our tough 
and battle-hardened enemy who had commanded those 
strategic heights. From these vantage points they had not 
only commanded the beachhead but also had been able to 
observe activities far out into the bay beyond, which was 
filled with our supply ships. Again as we moved forward we 
saw many of the evidences along the highway of the extreme 
competence of the Germans at the art of demolition, and 
at the same time marveled at the wonderful jobs our own 
engineers had done to make the roads passable for our own | 
troops and equipment. For this movement I was assigned for | 
my equipment and paraphernalia a weapons carrier which 
had formerly been used by the Graves Registration detail 
for bringing bodies back from the front for burial. In spite 
of Lysol, gasoline, and even flames on the bottom of the 
truck bed, my driver couldn’t get rid of the sweetly sickening 
stench of decaying blood and bodies. I shall never forget that 
pungent odor. My driver was quite willing to exchange this 
vehicle for another one on some trumped-up complaint of 
mechanical difficulty at the first opportunity. 

I distinctly recall, along the route, passing a church, 
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where there were heavy signs of fighting. The cemetery 
_ particularly was torn up and graves and markers disturbed 
by shell and mortar craters. Even the place reserved for the 
peaceful repose of the dead had been desecrated and was 
not sacred to a total war. 

On October 1, advance elements of the British X Corps 
moved into Naples. ‘They found a good deal of damage done 
to the town, much wreckage in the harbor, probably largely 
due to Allied bombing attacks, and several ships scuttled at 
the piers as obstacles. ‘The civilians themselves hadn’t been 
harmed too much and gradually crawled out of their hiding 
places in caves and cellars. ‘The main aqueduct supplying 
fresh water to the city had been destroyed as the Germans 
withdrew, and numerous time bombs and booby traps had 
been set throughout the city in et places, which were 
always dangerous. 

As the front line advanced, our Command Post was 
moved from the orchard into the Villa du Marco in Mon- 
-tella, the ancestral home of an Italian Count, who we were 
told had married a woman by the name of O’Conner of a 
wealthy Philadelphia family. My sleeping quarters here in 
Montella, along with the other G-2 officers, were in what 
had been the old city hall. ‘That night I went to supper for 
a change of diet with another officer who had made friends 
with a nice Italian family. ‘They refused to take payment 
for the good food they fed us. We left them some soap, 
chocolate, and cigarettes in token of our appreciation. 


CHAPTER OAS 


The Volturno and Northward 


OCTOBER 2 marked the end of the first phase of the Ital- 
ian campaign. ‘The beachhead was secured, our lines were 
firmly entrenched, supplies were arriving on schedule and 
we were ready to start the long, bitter struggle northward up 
the Italian Peninsula. Fifth Army’s next major objective was 
to make secure the strategic harbor of Naples through which 
our war machine could be more efficiently supplied. It was 
amazing how much had been brought in over the beaches 
and how effective and efficient the flow of personnel and 
materials had been over temporary and makeshift supply 
routes. Before we could actually start the drive northward, 
however, we needed a harbor, docks, and terminal facilities 
to keep us going. VI Corps’ next immediate objective was 
the railroad town of Benevento, and beyond it the Volturno 
River, on whose banks we could firmly anchor our lines. 

As our troops were massing for our next drive, John 
Woolley came forward from the XII Air Support Com- 
mand Headquarters to pay me a visit, and we drove to the 
outskirts of Benevento in which German rear guards were 
still fighting a delaying battle. ‘The scenery along the road 
was beautiful and it was difficult to realize that death and 


destruction lay just a short distance ahead. We were rudely 


jolted back to reality as we approached the battle area and 
saw many of our soldiers, badly wounded, receiving first 
aid and being evacuated to the rear. I well remember one 
boy with his head completely swathed in bandages fumbling 
around through the folds to get a cigarette into his mouth. 
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They said a German mortar shell had practically blown off 
his face. 

All too many times during the campaign reports came 
in that either the enemy was putting Allied markings on 
their airplanes and sneaking over to strafe and bomb our 
troops, or that our own planes did the bombing and straf- 
ing by mistake. ‘That was then, and I suppose always will be, 
one of the great problems of close-in air support. At great 
speeds, positions and ground identifications are extremely 
hard to determine. I am sure that a good many times our 
own planes accidentally inflicted casualties on our own 
troops. I doubt that the enemy actually changed the mark- 
ings on their planes for sneak attacks. We, to my knowledge 
at any rate, never found any proof that they did. 

For several days the weather was bad and we couldn’t 
get much air support, giving me the opportunity to venture 
out on such trips as the one to Benevento with John Woolley, 
and also to take a more active part in the operations of the 
G-2 Section. 

On the 5th our Command Post moved forward in the 
early morning to the town of Avellino. A Lieutenant Col- 
onel Houge, who had been spending several days in our 
Headquarters as an observer from the War Department in 
Washington, was with us at the time. When he left for the 
States by air he was loaded down with letters and messages 
to loved ones at home and, of course, was regarded with 
the deepest envy by all of us. 

Upon our arrival in Avellino I went with an officer from 
the Headquarters Commandant Section to find quarters for 
the G-2 Section and located some that seemed very satisfac- 
tory in a sort of apartment which was lavishly furnished 
with handsome paintings and drapes. It overlooked the 
main street of the town and seemed quite apart from the 
war. The only thing remindful of violence was a large 
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piece of cornice stone which had been blown off a nearby 
building, had come through the roof of the apartment, and 
landed in the middle of the drawing room, where it remained 
as a reminder of the death and destruction that had passed 
by. Through an interpreter I told the owner how many 
officers’ billets we would require and he seemed overly 
gracious in accepting us as his guests. Much to every- 
one’s surprise that night when we moved in, we found 
beds made up for all of us with white sheets, the first any 
of us could remember sleeping between since we had left 
London or the United States. We had intended to use our 
bedrolls and sleep on the floor, to which we had become 
quite accustomed, but naturally we accepted this unexpected 
hospitality without undue reluctance. We found out later 
that the reason for his unusual attention was the fact that 
the owner of this apartment had been a collaborationist with 
the Nazis and was mortally afraid that his activities would be 
discovered and he would be shot. I believe Arthur was later 
stationed in this town as a Military Government Officer. 
I remember once, in talking about our jobs in the Army, 
he said, “You tear them up and I’ll put them back together 
again.” 

For several days the weather was terrible and air sup- 
port missions simply couldn't be flown, so I wasn’t too busy. 
On one of these days I went forward from Avellino and 
fell in with a patrol of our troops which had been mopping 
up the area after the main force of the Germans had with- 
drawn. I talked to a young GI standing by a railing on the 
outside of a roadway winding up to the town from the valley 
below, whose eyes were unnaturally bright. He moved 
about and talked as if he were hopped up with dope. He 
said a German had just run out of a shed he pointed to 
down the embankment a little way below and that he had 
shot and killed him. I am sure it was the first time he had 
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ever shot at another human being and the thought that he 
had killed a man had temporarily unbalanced his mind. 
I couldn’t help but wonder then as I have since how this 
experience and similar ones happening to thousands of other 
boys might affect them in civilian life in years to come. 

When General Lucas had assumed command of the VI 
Corps after General Dawley was relieved and sent home, our 
former G-2, Colonel Galloway, was moved up to Assistant 
Chief of Staff. In the meantime Eddy Weber had been the 
acting G-2 and doing a fine job. He was replaced, however, 
within a few days by Colonel Langevan, who had just ar- 
rived from the States. He was a competent regular Army 
officer with whom we all got along very well and I think he 
did an excellent job. 

During the bad weather and prior to the kick-off of the 
Volturno River offensive, I was very busy selecting missions 
and working out air attacks that could be coordinated with 
the advance of our ground troops. Missions were flown 
on the town of Cassino at my request, but I had nothing 
to do with the bombardment of its famous monastery; that 
incident came much later in the campaign and after the VI 
Corps and I had made the end run for the Anzio beachhead. 

Again, on the 12th, we moved our headquarters forward 
into the little town of Maddaloni to be nearer the front 
and in a better position to coordinate our sector for the 
Volturno River offensive, which was to kick off at 0200 on 
the next morning. 

The recent heavy rains had filled the banks of the river 
and its tributary streams to overflowing and the Germans 
were heavily entrenched on the far side. ‘They were sup- 
ported by excellent artillery and the going was plenty tough. 
It was just five weeks since we had landed in the Gulf of 
Salerno and the second phase of the Italian campaign was 
getting under way. For this phase our VI Corps was com- 
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posed of the 3rd Division, commanded by Major General 
Lucian K. Truscott; the 34th Division, commanded by 
Major General Charles W. Ryder; and the 45th Division, 
under command of Major General ‘Troy H. Middleton. All 
together by then we had twenty divisions ashore, United 
States and British. Exactly the same number, our Intelli- 
gence reported, comprised the enemy’s force. General Eisen- 
hower later stated that the balance in our favor came from 
our air superiority, which he appraised as being the equiv- 
alent of ten ground divisions. Prime Minister Churchill and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff were urging to the point of 
almost demanding that we exploit the Mediterranean cam- 
paign rapidly, but we were so evenly matched that it took 
real slugging just to hold our own—much less advance. 

On the morning of the kick-off of the Volturno River 
offensive, I went forward in a jeep as far as I dared, climbed 
up on a hill and into the ruins of what must have been a 
very ancient monastery. Our ground troops obviously had 
been there before me and used it as an observation post, 
for I saw field wire, ration cans, and other debris lying 
around—the certain evidence that soldiers had passed by. 
From my vantage point I could see the whole valley ahead 
and below and watch artillery fire, but apparently our air 
missions were too far back of the lines for me to see from 
this position. I had hoped that I would be able to observe 
at least one of my missions flown. 

For the next several days I was extremely busy laying 
on air missions and reconnaissance flights, trying to keep 
the G-2 Section informed, keep in touch with G-3 as to 
what was going on up front, and doing my stint as an officer 
in the G-2 Section. During this phase we had telephone com- 
munications both forward and to the rear so that requested 
missions were telephoned to me by the forward air support 
officers with our divisions, gathered together by me for 
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our Corps, and then I telephoned them back to Army Head- 
quarters, where they were sorted out by priorities depending 
upon the necessity of the so-called “big picture.” Air Sup- 
port Headquarters located side by side with Army would 
then receive the filtered requests, determine their feasibility 
from an airman’s point of view, and then send them to the 
various bases from which the missions would be flown 
by the most suitably adapted type of aircraft available. ‘To 
relate, it seems a rather cumbersome procedure, but actually 
it didn’t work too badly. 

I am sure I was instrumental in having a good many 
reconnaissance missions flown that were very helpful to the 
ground troops in their battle and that I also called for many 
effective air support missions against enemy columns. One 
day I procured some air reconnaissance pictures which Gen- 
eral ‘Truscott had requested for his 3rd Division and pre- 
vailed upon an Air Liaison pilot to fly me with them in a 
Cub to his headquarters across the Volturno River valley. 
I delivered them personally to the General and he remarked 
about this being real service with a personalized touch. From 
the air on the return we could plainly see German heavy 
artillery firing and get a pretty good look at the tough ter- 
rain over which our troops had been fighting. It was an in- 
teresting trip but not too comfortable sitting up there in 
that little Cub plane feeling very much like a clay pigeon 
on a skeet range. 

All during this phase of the operation I was extremely 
busy, and I guess overworked. On the telephone I was ac- 
cepting requests for missions sent in from the divisions, 
consolidating and rearranging them, then telephoning them 
back to Army Headquarters for execution, trying to do a 
G-2 job, taking my duty in its operation schedule and still 
handicapped by being sort of an orphan in the Headquar- 
ters. I had to do all my work with borrowed equipment, 
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borrowed personnel, fight to get in my telephone lines, find 
my own transportation and forage for everything else. Fi- 
nally, in desperation, I called Colonel Hansborough at Army 
Headquarters to tell him my troubles. He eventually ar- 
ranged for some relief, but there were some mighty hectic 
days before it arrived. 

By the 20th, as the result of some terrifically bitter and 
bloody fighting and some fine generalship, we got well across 
the Volturno River and were secure on the north banks. 
The Volturno River is so crooked that at one place our 
troops actually had to fight across its curves three times as 
they advanced, which led at least one soldier to ask the 
famous question whether all the rivers in Italy were named 
the Volturno. 

With a firm foothold across the river, we moved our 
Command Post north to the little town of Caiazzo, which 
had been captured just previously by General Ryder’s 34th 
Division. ‘The town was an extremely important road center 
as well as a key position from the standpoint of terrain. 
After I got my little office set up at the new location, I went 
into the town of Caserta, where the rear echelons of Fifth 
Army Headquarters was located in the Royal Palace, which 
was an amazing structure of brick and mortar, of Roman 
architecture, surrounded by extensive and formal gardens 
and grounds. It had the appearance of a less refined and 
grossly overbuilt Versailles. ‘The Headquarters was spread 
throughout the Palace’s sumptuous rooms and quarters. It 
was here that I had my first shower bath in a long, long 
time, complete with hot water and soap and got a hair 
cut in a regular barber shop set up with barber chairs and 
attended by GI barbers dressed in white coats. 

When I returned to VI Corps Headquarters I found that 
Colonel Langevan had finally arranged for me to be set 
up with a tent, some equipment, a typewriter, and had 
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definitely assigned me the clerk, Haybeck, who was such 
a troublesome character that nobody else wanted him; but 
for me he promptly began to make life at VI Corps Head- 
quarters worth while, even though at times he did stir 
up a lot of trouble. 

From Caiazzo we could hear the guns of both our and 
the enemy artillery rumbling along the Volturno River 
valley. All of us had deep foxholes dug beside our sleeping 
pup tents as well as near our heavily camouflaged work 
_ tents, so that we could jump into them quickly in case of 
either air raids or artillery fire. At night we could watch 
air raids off to our south and west over the city and harbor 
of Naples. They created quite a display of pyrotechnics. Oc- 
casionally a plane would circle over our CP, dropping those 
big candelabra flares which were always a little disconcert- 
ing, but by that time we had learned not to pay too much 
attention to this sort of heckling by the enemy. Our Head- 
quarters were blacked out at night and camouflaged, so that 


| it would have been just dumb bad luck if a bomb had 


happened to fall on us. Enemy planes were looking for 
moving convoys on the road which could be picked up by 
the light of flares and not small, obscure and doubtful targets 
such as we would be. 

In Caiazzo there was a large and ancient castle sitting 
on the top of a hill with a beautiful view commanding the 
entire valley. It had apparently been used by the Germans 
as a command or observation post, for it was most strategi- 
cally, as well as beautifully, situated. All of the rooms in the 
castle had been badly damaged, paintings on the walls 
slashed, tapestries torn and furniture destroyed. It seemed 
to be pure wanton vandalism and I couldn’t determine 
whether it was ours or German. On the floor I found some 
old postcards, among which was one dated 1918 of the Ger- 
man Kaiser being blown by a windstorm with captions in 
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Italian, French and English, saying, ‘‘I can’t keep my head 
in this storm.” Another card bore a photograph of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson under which was the quotation, 
“The challenge is to all mankind. The wrongs against which 
we now array ourselves cut to the very root of human life.” 
Perhaps these cards, if found by the Germans, had led to 
some of the destruction in retaliation for the obvious anti- 
German leanings of the castle’s owner. 

No matter how busy I was, I always tried whenever pos- 
sible to attend church services. They were simple, usually 
consisting of a little singing of familiar hymns, a prayer, a 
brief sermon and some reading of the Scriptures. These 
short services seemed to give a little feeling of security and 
a tie some way with familiar things we used to know before 
the war uprooted and so changed our normal lives. 

The nearby little village of Alife had been badly 
“dumped,” as the Air Force called it, the result of satura- 
tion bombing to tumble its stone buildings and homes 
down over the roads and streets in such a way that the 
rubble would form road blocks, thus causing traffic jams 
that would provide better targets for bombing. Unfor- 
tunately, in this case the terrain surrounding the town 
was completely level; so it was quite easy to bypass the in- 
tended blockade in spite of the fact that the main roads 
through the village were closed by the rubble. I borrowed 
a jeep and went forward to see it. Here was an example of 
some of the terribly destructive extravagances of war. A town 
had been almost completely demolished, and for no avail. 
A couple of miles north of this town I dropped in at the 
emplacement of one of our “Long Toms” (155 mm. rifles) 
and watched it being fired by observation and direction from 
a Cub artillery spotting plane. By that means, which was 
most effective, an observer would fly around in the Cub 
fairly close to the target or at least close enough so that he 
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could see where the shells were landing. He would then call 


_ back by radio the adjustment of the fire until shells were 


falling directly on the target. I was invited to see a demon- 
stration because of my close cooperation with Corps Artil- 
lery in obtaining the air reconnaissance photographs used 
in selecting targets. It was a very effective system and, 
because of the accuracy of fire resulting, we heard that 
German troops often became panicky when one of these 
Cub planes appeared, regardless of whether it was directing 
artillery fire or not. 

On October 26 the weather was fairly good so we got 
some good air support for the 34th and 3rd Divisions, 
which were attacking along one of the hill masses across the 
Volturno. This developed into one of the famous battles of 
the war, for Hill No. 235 was the key point in the valley, 
which led to the important town and road center of Pratella. 
_ One hundred eight planes took part in the preliminary at- 
tack, one of the heaviest missions ever flown for VI Corps. 
I went well forward by jeep to see the air show as best 
I could and climbed a hill to the ruins of an old castle 
which seemed to be an excellent vantage point. Unfor- 
|} tunately the day was just hazy enough that I couldn’t quite 
| see the results but could get a fairly good look at the planes 
| as they flew over and pealed off for their dive-bombing at- 
tack along and across the crests of the ridges ahead. 

A French officer was sent to our Headquarters to spend 
a few days with me to learn air support operations, as a 
French Division would soon be moving into the line. He 
arrived just at the time a terrific ruckus developed about 
what radio channels were to be used by Air Support Com- 
mand, the Army, and the Corps. There was lots of confu- 
sion and some hard feelings as a result but it was finally 
straightened out. I was just a little guy in the middle. An- 
other one of the problems resulting from being an orphan 
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in the Headquarters. Not too good an example of efficiency 
and cooperation for our French ally to observe at his initia- 
tion. 

All was quiet for a day or two as our ground troops 
consolidated their gains, regrouped, got new equipment, 
and picked up replacements for casualties. I took the op- 
portunity of the lull to work out a long-range schedule of 
missions based on what our ground operations were expected 
to be for the next several days, sent them in to Air Support 
Headquarters, and on the 29th, accompanied by three other 
majors, got a command car and drove into Naples and from 
there to the ruins of Pompeii. We felt like plain old tourist 
sightseers. Licensed guides escorted us around, showed us 
the sights of Pompeii just as if no war were going on and 
we were simply American tourists. If it hadn’t been for a 
few planes flying overhead and the thousands of American 
and British uniforms all over the place, it would have been 
hard to imagine that we were really at war. We saw Hercu- 
laneum on the way back, stopped to eat at a terrible 
restaurant where it appeared they were attempting to dem- 
onstrate to us Americans just how bad the civilians’ food 
situation really was in Italy. After supper one of my com- 
panions got a wild idea about stopping off in Naples to 
see some gal whose acquaintance he had made there earlier 
in the campaign. With some reluctance we left him and 
the rest of us went on back to Headquarters without him. 
The incident caused a lot of embarrassment on the part of 
the rest of us, as we didn’t want to report him AWOL but 
couldn’t lie about him when directly questioned by Colonel 
Langevan. He returned the next day and the Colonel im- 
mediately quartered him and after examination ordered 
him back to some motor pool assignment with a black mark 
on his record, but without court-martial, which might well 
have been in order. 
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Each officer stood six hours of night duty once a week. 
_. Somebody in the G-2 Section got the idea that we take two 
turns of night duty at once; that is, the first night shift up 
to midnight and the second night shift starting at midnight 
to morning, all the same night, and then have two full weeks 
of night duty completed. That way, theoretically, we would 
have one full night out of two weeks of little if any sleep 
instead of a half night out of each week. It sounded like a 
good idea but as usual in the Army things got changed be- 
fore the full circuit was made. I think I was one of the few 
officers who actually took a full night of duty before we 
reverted to the old system. Standing duty with the G-2 
Section and trying to do my regular job, explaining fouled- 
up missions and those cancelled or altered, kept me busy 
and on one hot spot or another most of the time. 

On November 1 we broke camp and moved our com- 
mand post to an olive grove north of the little mountain 
town of Dragoni. From this location we could distinctly see 
| German air raids on Naples and the harbor. While they 
were progressing, the sky in the southwest at night would be 
lighted up brilliantly with flares, searchlights, ack-ack ex- 
plosions, and bomb bursts. Always quite a show and much 
more interesting to watch from a long ways off than to be in! 

The next day, much to my surprise, Bob Morris came 
up from Naples to pay me a visit. He had found out where 
our Headquarters was located and took a few hours off to 
see how his brother-in-law and the ground troops were 
doing. We had a fine visit. He met some of the staff of VI 
Corps, and after having lunch with us in our mess returned 
to Naples. 

The day after Bob’s visit Colonel Langevan, Chief of the 
G-2 Section, and I went forward to try to see a bombing at- 
tack that had been scheduled through my air support facili- 
ties. We managed to get fairly well forward but about all 
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we could see were some planes flying overhead, apparently 
to objectives that were far out in advance of us. As we were 
watching, suddenly some artillery opened up and neither 
of us ever figured out whether it was enemy or friendly. 
However, we heard the shells whistling and did some really 
fast ducking. Colonel Langevan jumped behind a tree and 
I ducked over a bank into a ditch so fast that I twisted my 
knee. When things quieted down we both looked a little 
sheepishly at each other, for I’m sure the shells landed a long 
ways off, although they had seemed entirely too close to suit 
us. ‘hat twisted knee, and it really wasn’t very bad, was 
the nearest I came to receiving a battle injury. 

At this stage of the campaign, the Germans, taking ad- 
vantage of every conceivable terrain feature (and there were 
many), were in the process of forming the next obstacle for 
our troops to overcome. They named it the “Barbara Line.” 
A segment of this line of defense was located on the 
crooked, winding, treacherous Volturno River in the valley 
between Venarfo and Isernia. 

‘The weather turned clear and cool and we got in some 
excellent air support missions. ‘The boys in the foxholes 
however, were really beginning to suffer with this first taste 
of winter. 

At long last a man was assigned to me to take care of 
my equipment and help generally in the Air Section. Much 
to my surprise, amazement and delight, when he arrived he 
brought with him a jeep for my personal use and a small 
wall tent and cot, which permitted me to move out of my 
tiny pup tent and into a little more comfortable and digni- 
fied mode of living. Colonel Hansborough had sent him up 
from Fifth Army Headquarters. ‘The driver’s name was Pri- 
vate Charles Combs, an ex-truck driver from Brooklyn, New 
York, who was to become my Man Friday for the rest of the 
time I was overseas. He reminded me of the advertisements 
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“So tough but yet so gentle.’’ Unwillingly, I learned the 
intimate details of his domestic life, through having to cen- 
sor his mail for home. 

Again the weather turned rainy and cold, which we 
shortly learned was typical for sunny Italy during the winter. 
The battlefields, roads, bivouac areas all rapidly became 
quagmires of mud, slush and water. 

Combs and I, in my newly acquired jeep, went into Ca- 
serta to Fifth Army Headquarters, where I talked with Col- 
onel Hansborough and Major Hare, his British deputy, 
about air support matters in general; and, incidentally, but 
most importantly, we stopped en route at the town of Santa 
Maria, where a big Quartermaster depot had been set up, 
to buy some winter clothing complete with long-handled 
heavy underwear. 


) 
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Mud, Rain and Gloom 


ON THE 9th we again moved our Command Post forward 
to the outskirts of the little village of Prata. I had my CP 
tent set up under a large olive tree with additional camou- 
flage around it of nets and brush so it blended pretty well 
into the landscape, then got my new four-wall sleeping tent 
erected on a reasonably level spot on the side of a hill just 
across the road. It was windy, rainy, cold and muddy, and 
we might have guessed from the weather and the condition 
of the ground that the fighting was going to bog down to 
almost a standstill until both weather and ground improved. 
As we set up our new Command Post, we little realized that 
on this spot we would spend the rest of the winter. Very 
little progress was being made at the front; and on the rare 
occasions when days were good enough for air support mis- 
sions to be flown, targets were few and far between because 
the enemy was bogged down just as badly as we and there 
weren’t many obvious moving targets. 

Armistice Day came and went with very little notice and 
not much hope that there would be another one in the very 
near future. In the midst of all this gloom I received a very 
discouraging letter from Uncle George (George A. Ball), 
then president of Ball Brothers Company, telling me of the 
trials and troubles and problems in the company at home 
and urging me to try to find some way to get a furlough 
to come back from overseas to discuss business matters. 
There certainly wasn’t much chance for that, but this letter 
did eventually start wheels turning and red tape grinding to 
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get me back home, but not for many more tough and bitter 
months. 

Majors Quello and Gasser came forward from Air Sup- 
port Units to talk to me about reconnaissance missions, 
and I was glad to spend a little time with them in trying to 
get a better understanding about our needs for this type of 
service. Captain George Walton, with whom I had been in 
Sicily, also came up to see me and check over how things were 
going, as he was very shortly moving in as the Air Officer at 
II Corps in the Sector on our left. 

The weather was fine on November 13, which turned out 
to be both a lucky and unlucky day. One air mission got 
fouled up, some missed their ground check-points, and 
several A-36’s dive-bombed our own troops. I don’t believe 
too much damage was done except to morale, but there was 
a terrific flap about it, including an examination of my orig- 
inal support request message as to its accuracy, but for- 
tunately it was in good order. General Clark was in the CP 
for a look at our war map, the general situation on our front, 
and for a conference with General Lucas. I had an oppor- 
tunity to see him for a minute or two alone and with 
Uncle George’s letter fresh in my mind mentioned it to him 
and showed him a few excerpts. He was most sympathetic 
of the situation but doubted very much whether he or any- 
one could or would arrange for a furlough for me back to the 
States. He did mention the possibility of my being eligible 
for rotation before too long because of my having been 
overseas for well over a year and having participated in two 
campaigns, including two D-Day landings. It tooka long time 
for it actually to come about, but I am sure this conversation 
eventually resulted in my being sent back to the States the 
following April. I have never quite been able to evaluate 
the effect of that letter. It might have played a part in my 
coming home earlier than otherwise, which was fine from the 
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standpoint of the business and of being with the family and 
friends sooner; but I have been left with a little regret that 
I didn’t finish out the war overseas, or at least remain until 
Rome was captured. 

November 14 was Sunday and another week passed. As 
usual I attended services in a little chapel set up in one of 
the buildings utilized by our Headquarters. It always gave 
me a little lift and a feeling of being nearer home. 

The rain really set in and there was no flying; in fact, 
very little movement of any kind. Mud, rain, cold, and ex- 
posures were holding up our progress at the front even 
more than the enemy. There was very little to do but sit 
and do nothing, write letters and indulge in a soldier’s 
favorite pastime, griping. All the VI Corps units were com- 
pletely bogged down by the bad weather and tough enemy 
resistance. Divisions in the line were badly in need of rest 
and replacements and were suffering severely from the wet- 
ness, cold and lack of hot food. I spent the days seated by 
a little pot-bellied stove in my command tent listening to 
Haybeck’s stories and watching Combs peck out letters on 
a portable typewriter, using one finger that was so big he 
could hardly keep it from hitting two keys at a time. 

Our troops’ activities were limited to aggressive patrol- 
ling and probing along the front lines, just enough to keep 
the enemy a little bit off balance; but any serious attempts 
to advance ground to a halt while supplies, ammunition and 
replacement troops were accumulated for an attack to be 
made later on against the German Winter Line. 

Suddenly with nothing much going on and for no par- 
ticular reason, I received orders indicating that once again 
my status had been changed and that I was no longer at- 
tached to the XII Air Support Command but to Fifth Army 
Headquarters as Air Support Liaison Officer assigned to VI 
Corps. I had Combs drive me back to Headquarters to try 
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to see what was going on and what this change meant, but 
didn’t learn anything that gave me any satisfaction. I was 
still stuck in the mud at Prata. 

In those dismal and depressing circumstances a Mr. Al 
Lodwick called me by telephone from the Fifth Army Head- 
quarters at Caserta bringing me messages from Isabel, Ever- 
ett Flood, Frank Hanley and a lot of other mutual ac- 
quaintances. It was a very strange call and later Isabel and 
I could never figure out exactly how or why he got over 
to Italy. He was someone she had met in Florida and again 
in Washington. No one ever seemed to know exactly what 
his mission was. I did, however, very much appreciate his 
taking the trouble to call me, and it was nice to hear firsthand 
from so many friends at home. He asked me to drive into 
Caserta to see him, but, of course, that was impossible con- 
sidering my duties, the condition of the roads, the distance 
and the weather. 

On the 20th Colonel Hansborough telephoned me, bring- 


| ing a little ray of sunshine with the information that there 


was a possibility of my being sent to the Army Rest Center 
at the resort town of Sorrento for a few days, which sounded 
wonderful. He also inquired about my need for a clerk, so 
I explained the status of my problem child, Haybeck, and 
advised there wasn’t much need for anyone else as long as 
things were so inactive. It was certainly dull and monotonous 
at this stage of the campaign with all the bad weather, mud, 
rain, no flying, dismal reports from the front, little news 
from home. The prospects of a few days at Sorrento and 
Capri sounded wonderful. 

A Major Hutchins from Supreme Allied Force Head- 
quarters in North Africa attended one of our staff meetings 
and gave a lecture on an evaluation of the condition of the 
German Army from the top level point of view and also 
a look at “The Big Picture,” so-called. According to him 
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things looked a little brighter for us, and there was a possi- 
bility that the Germans might begin to crack up in the 
spring. That was a very optimistic point of view, and I think 
his mission was solely for building up morale. 

Bob Morris telephoned me again, told me where he was 
located in Naples and also that he knew where Arthur Ball 
was and thought maybe we might get together for Thanks- 
giving, which seemed a strange thing to be arranging under 
those circumstances, in a foreign country and at war. We 
managed it, though. Bob had one of these queer titles the 
Navy seems to love to dream up and said he was designated 
as SNOAL(W), which when translated into landlubber 
language meant Senior Naval Officer Amphibious Landings 
(West) . 

Colonel Hansborough called again on the 22nd and told 
me that I was really going to be sent to Sorrento for a few 
days’ rest, and that Major Evans and Captain Lanning were 
coming forward from Army Headquarters to relieve me 
while I was gone. I was delighted but still a little skeptical. 

The thought of a change just for a few days was wonder- 
ful, although this boggy dump we were in would be pretty 
tough to come back to after such an experience. Charlie 
Combs, my Man Friday, had managed to scavenge a couple 
of 2 x 8 planks and put them under the legs of my cot in 
my small walled tent to keep them from sinking into the 
mud. From the seemingly endless rains, a steady stream of 
water ten inches wide and sometimes two or three inches 
deep flowed through the front of my tent and out the back 
passing between those two planks. It was easier and more 
practical to let it run through the tent than to try to divert 
it around it. Everything was wet, anyway, and it didn’t seem 
to make much difference. Promise of a warm, dry hotel 
room seemed almost too good to be true. 

I was skeptical to the last minute, but Evans and Lan- 
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ning did actually arrive. I took them around, introduced 
them to Colonel Langevan, some of the officers in the G-2 
Section, the G-3 Section, the artillery officers and some of 
the others with whom they would be doing business while 
I was away. The next morning I left immediately after 
breakfast for the rest center at Sorrento, too long a drive 
to make in one day. I stopped overnight at Fifth Army 
Headquarters in Caserta with Reagan Houston, Jack Beard- 
wood and Charlie Saltzman. Their setup with comfortable 
trailers to live in, big command tents, mess halls in wooden 
buildings with dry floors, and recreation facilities made me 
feel like a country cousin visiting his rich relatives in the 
big city. I went from there to Naples where I looked up 
Bob Morris, who in the meantime had gotten hold of Arthur 
Ball, and we did have Thanksgiving dinner together! It 
was one of those very strange interludes that can seldom 
really happen. There we were, members of the same family, 
_ celebrating Thanksgiving in a foreign country together with 

very little but our good health and our fine families at home 
for which to be thankful. I spent the night with Bob in the 
villa which had been assigned to him for his staff and actu- 
ally slept in a real bed. Paul Abbot, a Lieutenant Com- 
mander (as a civilian, a partner of Glore-Forgan and Com- 
pany in New York), was there. I have seen him frequently 
since. I got acquainted with Lieutenant Walter Black, who 
later joined our company and was with us for several years 
as personnel manager before being called back into the 
service during the Korean War. It was a most pleasant 
change from the mud and dampness of Prata and thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

The next morning Arthur drove me the rest of the way 
to Sorrento in a car of Italian make, which had been assigned 
to him to carry out his duties as a military government of- 
ficer. We drove through Naples along the edge of the bay, 
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filled with ships of all kinds, passed Mount Vesuvius send- 
ing forth its perpetual plume of smoke, through the town 
of Pompeii and into Sorrento, just like a couple of tourists. 
I got located in a big old rambling resort hotel which had 
been taken over as a rest center by the Army. My room had 
a little outside balcony, on which I could sit, that overlooked 
the Bay of Naples, with the Island of Capri and Mount 
Vesuvius off to the north in the background—a beautiful 
setting. After finishing the formality of registering and being 
assigned to my quarters, Arthur and I went shopping and 
I bought some table doilies, napkins, and some hand-woven 
linens which I sent home to the family. Our time was occu- 
pied mostly with just lying around resting, enjoying the 
luxury of a real bed, sitting in chairs with backs and cush- 
ions, and doing a little shopping in the interesting stores 
around the town. I bought some boxes made of inlaid wood 
with the Fifth Army insignia on them and ordered one with 
Frank’s initials to send home as souvenirs. ‘The first night 
I was there a dinner dance was held in the dining room, 
complete with entertainment furnished by native singers 
singing the old familiar ‘“Funiculi-Funicula” and other well- 
known Italian songs just as if no war were going on. I hap- 
pened to be seated at a table with a young native Italian, 
apparently of some nobility and his most attractive American 
wife, who had not been back to the United States since 
the war. Everyone pitched in to do a good job of making us 
feel at home, forget the war, and have a little fun and recrea- 
tion. On the second day I received word that General Clark 
was coming down to Sorrento on a small navy PT boat with 
Bob. I felt quite important in the late morning of that day 
when much to the surprise and envy of the assembled spec- 
tators, a small boat docked at the hotel wharf to pick me 
up to go over to the Isle of Capri on a sightseeing trip. 
Among those in the party were Bob Morris, General Clark, 
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General Bran, arid several other staff officers from the Fifth 
Army Headquarters. General Bran, the Fifth Army’s G-3, 
later died in Austria in a mountain-climbing accident after 
the actual fighting had ceased. I learned after the war, much 
to my surprise, that he had a brother living in Muncie. 

Capri, of course, proved to be as beautiful and ro- 
mantic a place as reputed. The entire island was taken over 
during the war principally by the Air Force as a recreation 
center. We visited the former home of Mussolini’s daughter 
and son-in-law, Count Ciano, which was being altered for 
use as a Headquarters building. The island is as lovely as 
the books and songs portray, and it is easy to understand 
why ancient Roman emperors chose it as a location for their 
summer palaces and why it is still such an extremely popular 
spot for tourists and resorters. 

After a full day of sightseeing and a good lunch on 
the island the boat dropped me off at Sorrento, where I 
| spent a quiet evening in the hotel. General Clark apparently 
| had not forgotten my telling him about G. A.’s letter and 
| still had in mind some possible chance of rotation for me, 
which he mentioned briefly while we were having lunch. 

After a couple of more very delightful and lazy days, 
I picked up the various souvenirs that I had ordered, left 
Sorrento in a command car, and went to Bob Morris’ quar- 
ters in Naples, where I had lunch with him and part of his 
staff, and then on to Caserta and Fifth Army Headquarters 
for the night. There I had a bath and spent a last night in 
a bed before returning to VI Corps Headquarters, the dismal 
dripping, the mud, the muck and the drudgery of Prata. 

It was pretty rough going back to the “‘salt mines” and 
getting settled down in the mud again after such a pleasant 
interlude, but the blow was softened somewhat by General 
Clark’s showing up in Headquarters and once again men- 
tioning the possibility of my rotation, which made me think 
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that he was really giving it serious consideration. Colonel 
Hansborough also talked about the possibility of my receiv- 
ing a promotion, but as usual there were difficulties with 
the table of organization and whether he could get it through 
or not would be problematical. 

The little town of Venafero, which lay across the valley 
from our Prata Headquarters and at the foot of Santa Croce 
Mountain, was a nerve center for our front lines. It was 


in plain view of the enemy who were entrenched high in | 


the hills and mountains above the town and the whole valley 
over which we had to cross to supply our front lines was 
under enemy fire and observation. I drove over highway #85 
several times with Combs in order to contact the 34th and 
45th Divisions, which were under our Corps Command and 
for which I sent requests for Air Support missions to be 
flown. As we crossed the valley, we would slump subcon- 
sciously into a crouch and do the best we could to pull our 
steel helmets down over our knees. 

“Operation Raincoat’? was the appropriate code name 
selected for our next attack. It rained most of the time 
and our vehicles churned the roads into quagmires of sloppy 
mud that soaked and oozed into everything. The rivers and 
streams were flooded, adding to the hazards and problems 
of moving equipment and supplies forward. More than 
once I saw tanks, artillery and other heavy vehicles that had 
run off flimsy, bobbing pontoon bridges and fallen into the 
swirling waters with loss of equipment, and sometimes per- 
sonnel as well. 

Our new attack got under way on December 2 against 
the German’s Winter Line. In preparation for it, the XII 
Air Support Command achieved the highest activity for the 
month in spite of bad weather. Their missions were flown 
particularly against Camino Hill, which was the key to the 
enemy's position. ‘They flew two hundred and seventy-four 
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Sorties on the first day and six hundred and twelve Sorties 
on the second, which were not only effective in demoralizing 
and weakening the enemy, but were also a tremendous 
morale booster for our own troops. 

The strategy for the attack was that the British X Corps 
was to appear to make an amphibious end run along the 
coast as a diversionary move. Our VI Corps on the right 
was to probe into the mountains along our entire front with 
vigorous, reinforced patrolling attacks. The II Corps, then in 
the center, was to make the main attack on the Mount Mag- 
giore area where they expected to and did meet heavy opposi- 
tion. 

In the midst of this new attack Lieutenant Colonel Art 
Sutherland, General Clark’s new senior aide, called me two 
or three times to advise that my name had been placed on 
the rotation list to return home. I had mingled emotions, 
realizing that there was a possibility now of getting back 
to family and friends again, and yet I felt just a little regret 
that I might not have an opportunity to see the end of this 
campaign. I secretly hoped I might at least remain until the 
capture of Rome, but didn’t want to express that thought for 
fear it would jeopardize my chances to be rotated. 

When the initial stages of the attack ended and my duties 
became less demanding, I wrote up my conception of an Air 
Liaison Officer’s functions, at the request of Colonel Hans- 
borough. I suppose it was later incorporated in Army 
manuals, and I hope it served a useful purpose in future 
campaigns. I was definitely a pioneer in the business, and 
maybe my experience did contribute something to the gen- 
eral welfare, knowledge and effectiveness of those who fol- 
lowed. When my report was ready, I sent Haybeck and 
Combs back to Fifth Army with it and with instructions 
to pick up supplies. It is amazing what a couple of GI’s on 
the loose with instructions like that can come back with. 
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They returned with small stoves, complete with dry wood 
and kindling, camp stools and chairs with backs, work tables 
and lanterns, all things which a mere officer would find very 
dificult if not impossible to obtain. 

Shortly after their successful return with supplies of all 
sorts both Haybeck and Combs had relapses. Haybeck got 
tonsillitis and had to go to the hospital; and Combs in a 
most dejected and crestfallen manner reported that the top 
of our jeep had been stolen, which was a major catastrophe 
considering the kind of weather we were having and the 
difficulty of procuring replacements. He assured me, how- 
ever, that he would soon find a replacement and very shortly 
he did—I presume on some dark night, and I knew better 
than to ask where it came from. 

After all of our arguments with the Air Force as to what 
were proper targets and missions to be flown in close sup- 
port of ground troops, I got quite a kick out of one series 
of incidents. Colonel Darby of Ranger fame, who had one 
of the most distinguished careers of the war—[he was later 
killed by artillery fire just two days before the war in Europe 
ended, and strangely enough while acting as an observer and 
not in actual combat|]—was in charge of the Ranger Battalion 
occupying a very difficult and important position on our 
front. He repeatedly sent in requests for air attacks on the 
little village of Conca Consale, which was obviously a com- 
mand, communication and transportation center for that 
segment of the German line directly opposing Darby’s posi- 
tion. Each time I would send in Darby’s request for a bomb- 
ing attack on this location it would promptly be denied as 
an unsuitable air target. Somewhat to my satisfaction, how- 
ever, on five different occasions this target was bombed and 
each time by mistake. After each attack Colonel Darby 
would call in expressing sincere thanks for the bombing sup- 
port, received as requested. I would routinely relay his mes- 
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sage back to Air Support Headquarters; and, after about the 
fourth time, the voice on the other end of the line said, 
“My God, not again!” It was obviously extremely embar- 
rassing after officially declining the request each time it was 
made, to have it so satisfactorily fulfilled, but by accident. 

The rain, mud and water which by now flowed through 
my tent like a small trout stream, finally became so bad 
that I had to get out and from there on I used the place 
for storage of my equipment. I moved into a building which 
the Artillery Section had commandeered in the little town 
of Prata. It was an old stone building two stories high, 
damp and cold as are all of them in Italy in the winter, 
but much more comfortable than sleeping in the mud 
and listening to the constant downpour of rain on a canvas 
roof. It worked out pretty well too, because I had a lot to 
do with the Artillery Section, since our air support in a 
way was really just long-range artillery; and, too, the recon- 
naissance flights flown by the Air were extremely important 
to the artillery in providing and identifying targets. Their 
officers were congenial and it made a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement for me. 

After nine days “Operation Raincoat” made some sub- 
stantial gains and, although it was a terribly grueling opera- 
tion through the mud, rain and mountains, there were evi- 
dences that the German Winter Line was beginning to crack 
up. Air support had been of considerable help, but I really 
think it was the concentration of our artillery fire on enemy 
positions that made the greatest contribution to the weaken- 
ing of the German defenses. 

On our left under the direction of the II Corps, an 
Italian volunteer outfit had attempted to capture Mount 
Lungo, which was the cork the enemy held in the bottleneck 
plugging past highway #6’s route through the mountains, 
San Pietro and into Cassino. ‘This unit was so extremely 
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zealous to make a good showing in its attack that it per- 
formed bravely and spectacularly but without good judg- 
ment. The result was that the unit was almost completely 
wiped out, and the mission failed. 

The French 2nd Moroccan Division moved into line 
under VI Corps command to relieve the 34th Division, 
which was battle-weary and badly in need of replacements 
and rest. 

During this period several officers were sent up to me 
from the Army Air Section to “learn the trade.” I coached 
several who were later sent on to different assignments; 
and as the French Moroccan Division moved into line the 
French Air Support Officer spent a few days with me to learn 
what he could about the job. 

One day I went down to the valley below Prata to the 
nearby Cub Air Observation Plane strip assigned to our artil- 
lery section and got the pilot to take me up to try to 
observe some of the bombing missions I had planned for 
the day. By chance the pilot was from Peru, Indiana. I knew 
John Ruzeckie, who had taught him to fly, John being one of 
the dealers of the Muncie Aviation Corporation. We took 
off and flew down the valley quite low towards Venafro and 
then gradually climbed until we were about level with the 
tops of the mountains facing our valley. There we sighted 
a lone enemy patrol ship and every time we stuck our nose 
up over the top of the mountain, he would take after us but 
didn’t dare to come across the mountain into the valley 
because of our heavy anti-aircraft defenses located there. We 
played a game of hide and seek like a mouse peeking out 
from a hole at a cat, hoping that the cat would go away so 
the mouse could come out and take a look around. We 
kept at it for about a half hour but finally gave it up as 
a bad job and returned to the strip without seeing any of 
the bombing. It had been a queer feeling sitting up there 
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in that little unarmed Cub airplane knowing that just over 
the top of the mountain was an enemy fighter plane itching 
to shoot us down. 

The 2nd Moroccan Division was now in the line, and 
we were preparing for another attack, which would give 
them their baptism under fire, utilizing their fresher troops 
to keep pressure on the enemy. 

The Engineering Section, with which I also occasionally 
had some dealings because of photographic work, was set 
up, because of the sensitivity of some of their equipment, in 
the best and driest establishment in the village, which hap- 
pened to be the local monastery. The place was still occu- 
pied by ten or twelve monks who seemed rather to enjoy 
our presence as a relief from their monotonous, humdrum 
life. I suspect, too, that the good food they received from 
us added to their lack of resentment at our disturbing their 
secluded lives. I think it was the same Engineer wag that 
made the statement about the arrangements for the conven- 
ience of the flies at Salerno, that took delight in introduc- 
ing each visitor to the Engineering Section to their “host 
and hostess.” Many years ago this little monastery had ap- 
parently been established and endowed by a man and his 
wife in exchange for perpetual care of their earthly remains 
and prayers for their souls’ rest in eternity. The tomb of 
these benefactors was anything but elaborate, consisting of 
a sort of shelf set inside the side of the stone and mud wall in 
the sanctuary and covered by a crude, hinged wooden door 
that opened upward. Our rather cynical and perhaps sacri- 
legious engineering friend would lift up the door to the 
crypt, revealing two badly deteriorated mummies lying side 
by side and then in a very dignified manner say, “Allow me 
to present you to our host and hostess.” 

The strategy of the next brief campaign was for the 
French, who had just moved into line on the right, to make 
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a diversionary attack, with our 3rd Division making the 
main effort against the town and area around San Pietro. 
I worked hard on Air Support problems, and preparatory 
missions were flown actively and in great numbers. Much 
to the disappointment and disgust of many, the French were 
unable to start their diversionary attack as scheduled because 
of the lack of equipment and transportation. The going was 
very slow, costly; and we were suffering heavy casualties. 
The cork in the bottleneck of the valley through which 
highway #6 ran, Mount Lungo, still sealed the corridor 
and the area around it became known as “Purple Heart 
Valley.” The valley was made famous under this name in 
several books and magazine articles as well as by a photo- 
graphic collection made by the Life magazine photographer, 
Margaret Bourke-White. She stayed in our headquarters sev- 
eral days while these pictures were being taken. With la- 
trines, washing facilities, and sleeping quarters extremely 
crude, and for men only, having a woman in the camp cre- 
ated quite a problem for our Headquarters’ Commandant. 

Eventually Mount Lungo was captured and the advance 
moved painfully ahead. The days went by, both good and 
bad. During the bad days, missions I requested would be 
cancelled, and occasionally reports would come back that our 
own troops had been bombed by supposedly friendly air- 
planes. When such things would happen, I would go for- 
ward to visit our divisions, hear the complaints, and try 
to keep the morale up and improve feeling between the 
Ground and Air Forces. 

I occasionally visited both the 45th Division and the 
French Moroccan Division on the same day, and it was al- 
ways both inspiring and discouraging to see the terrible 
terrain over which they were fighting and the tough condi- 
tions that they faced. It was inspiring that they had the 
courage to fight in this rough country and bad weather, and 
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discouraging to see what obstacles had yet to be overcome. 

Sunday, December 19, was a beautiful day and again 
I managed to attend church services. It looked as if the 
German Winter Line might be breaking up. At least the 
enemy was withdrawing to new positions. This most recent 
campaign had been noteworthy because of the good air sup- 
port which had been given the ground troops. The official 
record of the battle was filled with reports of attacks on such 
targets as enemy-held positions in towns and road nets as 
far west as Sant’Elia and Atina. Those accidental attacks 
on Conca Castle in front of the Rangers and the 45th Divi- 
sion got their share in the record. The names of these towns 
have been recorded in formal records of the battle, and I 
derived some satisfaction from the realization that many of 
the attacks were results of missions that I had requested. 

As the enemy line began, to disintegrate and withdraw 
to new positions, the principal objective of the air became 
that of cutting off supplies and isolating the battlefield. All 
missions were concentrated on road nets and communication 
centers. As we advanced, evidence of the effectiveness and 
damage done the enemy was disclosed by the dead—some 
buried, some not—that they left behind, as well as tremen- 
dous amounts of destroyed supplies and equipment. 

All during this period the Air Support business was in 
a constant state of flux. Colonel Hansborough from Fifth 
Army and (by then) Colonel Hare, his British opposite 
number, came forward to talk to me frequently about it. 
There was a continuous argument, and I suppose it is still 
going on, as to whether Air Support should be handled 
completely by the Air Force or by the Ground Commander, 
and whether the representatives or liaison officers (such 
as myself) assigned to the Ground Headquarters were actu- 
ally on the staff of the Ground Commander or simply repre- 
senting the Air Commander. At any rate the job was then 
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and is now, I presume, to use one’s best judgment and sell 
suitable targets to the Ground Force and then in turn sell 
them to the Air units flying the support, as necessary and 
practical missions. I often compared my position as Liaison 
Officer to that of a broker in industry who has a good 
product which he must first sell to a somewhat skeptical 
customer and then in turn sell the supplier on the fact that 
the sale is a good one. All the time I was connected with 
VI Corps Headquarters, Colonel Hill, its G-3, never really 
got the idea of Air Support and pretty much left it up to 
Rod Drake, his assistant, John Cooper and me to figure 
out for ourselves as to what missions ought to be requested, 
and to supplement our judgment with suggestions and ad- 
vice from the Artillery Section. 

By the end of December the weather in so-called “Sunny” 
Italy had so deteriorated that it was almost impossible to 
make any advances on the ground. Roads and fields were 
seas of mud, and swollen streams added to the difficulties. 
Cloud cover prevented very effective air support, and there 
just wasn’t very much going on except patrol activities. 
Occasionally to break the monotony officers from Army 
Headquarters would come up to Corps and visit us just to 
get a change of scenery. 

One day Colonel Hare and I went to the headquarters 
of the 2nd Moroccan Division, located in the little mountain 
town of Montaquila to contact the French Air Support 
Officer and see how he was getting along. We didn’t accom- 
plish much for the good of the order but did have quite an 
interesting trip through the Volturno River Valley, finally 
winding up a steep mountain road into the little village 
where the headquarters was located. The 2nd Moroccan 
Division was made up mostly of African natives, goumiers, 
who made wonderful professional soldiers but weren’t used 
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to this cold climate. They were commanded by French 
officers and were a thoroughly effective and efficient fighting 
force, except that they had their own ideas about when, 
where and how to start offensives. ‘They and the Sikhs from 
India were terrific hand-to-hand fighters, experts at stealthy 
night attacks of which the Germans were absolutely terrified. 
Neither of them were too reliable, however, for sustained 
attacks calling for special timing and coordination with 
other organizations. A gruesome little trick the Sikhs loved 
to play was to slip through the lines, find a couple of Ger- 
mans—preferably officers—sleeping together in the same tent, 
slit trench or dugout, neatly decapitate one, leaving the head 
in place, but not disturbing the bunk mate. The shock to 
the survivor in the morning can well be imagined! 
General Clark liked to tell a story about the goumzers 
at the time when a drop behind enemy lines was planned for 
the purpose of demoralizing and confusing the enemy. A bat- 
talion of gowmiers were to be dropped from planes at night 


} in enemy territory with the mission of terrorizing, harassing, 


cutting communications lines and generally raising havoc; 
conceal themselves during the day and then slip back through 
the lines the next night. The officers discussed the plan with 
the native leaders, who liked the idea but seemed dubious 
about dropping from the planes. After considerable palaver- 
ing, they finally agreed to the program but insisted that the 
pilots be instructed to fly at not more than ninety miles 
per hour at the time of the drop and at not higher than one 
hundred feet above the ground. The explanation was made 
that planes were hard to maneuver at that slow speed, and 
that one hundred feet was hardly enough altitude to allow 
the parachutes time to open. The answer was “Oh! that’s 
different! We didn’t understand we would be given para- 
chutes!” Pretty tough soldiers! 
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Things were so bogged down by the weather and mud 
that there wasn’t much of anything available to inflict dam- 
age on the enemy except for the artillery to have an occa- 
sional “bingo” party. These “bingo” parties consisted of 
a diabolical little game, cooked up by the Corps Artillery 
Section, for which it might take a period of several days to 
prepare. This they would do by having every artillery piece 
under the Corps Command, which might be as many as a 
thousand guns, quietly train in on one known enemy posi- 
tion, strong point, or some sort of concentration. ‘The zero- 
ing in on the target would be done by firing one or two 
rounds on the proposed target from each gun, at widely 
spaced intervals over a period of several days so that the 
enemy would not suspect anything unusual, until each piece 
had the accurate range. Then after everything was set, the 
Corps Artillery Commander would give the signal “bingo”’ 
and each of the thousand or so guns would fire one, two 
or three rapid fire rounds simultaneously into the small un- 
suspecting target area. Coming after perhaps a period of sev- 
eral hours of absolute quiet, the effect was terrific and dev- 
astating. Prisoners captured after one of these parties were 
often completely out of their minds from shell shock; and 
from what little artillery fire I have been subjected to, I 
can understand that they well might become jibbering idiots. 
After being lulled by several hours or maybe even a day or 
two of relative peace and quiet, to suddenly be subjected 
to two or three thousand rounds of high-explosive shells 
dropped into a concentrated area is just too much for any 
human being to stand. 

I went over to II Corps occasionally to see George Wal- 
ton. Whenever time would permit, we would go on over 
and visit our opposite numbers at the British X Corps, swap 
stories, exchange air support experience, drink British tea 
out of big thick china mugs, and do our best to break the 
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monotony and boredom that in a prolonged static war be- 
comes almost as deadly as bullets. 


This poem was written by six men in the Armed Forces 
in Italy and published in Army Literature. Three of the 
authors lost their lives in battle and three were captured 
and became prisoners of war—their names are now unknown. 
While perhaps far from being great poetry, it’s about the 
best word picture I ever read of Italy and War. 


PANORAMA OF ITALY 


If I were an artist with nothing to do 

I’d paint a picture, a composite view 

Of historic Italy in which I’d show 

Visions of contrasts, the high and the low. 


There’d be towering mountains and deep blue sea; 
Filthy brats yelling “Caramella” at me; 
High-plumed horses and colorful carts, 
Two-toned tresses on bustling tarts. 


I’d show Napoleonic caps, on carabinieri; 
Dejected old women with too much to carry; 

A dignified gentleman with a Balbo beard; 
Bare-bottomed bambinos with both ends smeared. 


Castle and palace, opera house too, 

Hotel on a mountain, marvellous view, 
Homes made of weeds, stone and mud, 
People covered with scabs, scurvy and mud. 


Chapels and churches, great to behold, 

Each a king’s ransom in glittering gold; 
Poverty and want, men craving for food, 
Picking thro’ garbage, practically nude. 
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Stately cathedrals, with high-toned bells; 
Ricouvre shelters, with horrible smells; 
Moulding catacombs, a place for the dead, 
Noisy civilians clamouring for bread. 


Palatial villas with palm trees tall, 

Stinking hovel, mere hole in the wall; 

Tree fringed lawns, swept up by the breeze, 
Goats wading in filth, up to their knees. 


Revealing statues, all details complete, 
A sensual lass with scars on her feet, 
Big-breasted damsels, but never a bra, 
Bumping against you—there should be a law. 


Creeping boulevards, a spangled team, 
Alleys that wind like a dope fiend’s dream, 
Flowers blooming on the side of a hill, 

A sidewalk latrine, privacy nil. 


Two-by-four shops with shelving all bare, 
Gesturing merchants, arms flailing the air, 
Narrow gauge sidewalks, more like a shelf, 
Butt-puffing youngster scratching himself. 


Lumbering carts hogging the road, 
Nondescript truck, frequently towed; 
Diminutive donkeys, loaded for bear, 
Horse-drawn taxis seeking a fare. 


Determined pedestrians courting disaster, 
Walking in the gutter, where movement is faster; 
Italian drivers all accident bound, 

Weaving and twisting to cover the ground. 


Home-made brooms, weeds tied to a stick, 
Used on the street, to clean off the brick, 
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Bicycles and push-carts, blocking your path, 
Street corner politicos needing a bath. 


Barbers galore with manners mild, 
Prolific women all heavy with child, 

Il Duce’s secret weapon, kids by the score, 
Caused by his bonus, which is no more. 


Arrogant wretches picking up snipes, 
Miniature Fiats, various types; 
Young street-singer, hand-organ tune, 
Shoe shining boys, sidewalk saloon. 


A beauteous maiden, a smile on her face, 
With a breath of garlic, fouling the place; 
Listless housewife, no shoes on her feet, 
Washing and cooking out on the street. 


The family wash of tattle-tale gray, 

Hung from the balcony, blocking the way; 
Native coffee, God! what a mixture, 

Tiled bathrooms, with one extra fixture. 


Families dining from one common bowl, 
Next to a fish-shop, a terrible hole; 
Italian zoot-suiters, flashily dressed, 
Bare-footed beggars looking depressed. 


Mud-smeared children, clustering about, 
Filling their jars from a community spout; 

A dutiful mother, with a look of despair, 
Picking the lice from her small daughter’s hair. 


Capable craftsmen skilled at their art, 
Decrepit old shacks, falling apart; 
Intricate needle-work out on display, 
Surrounded by filth, rot and decay. 
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Elegant caskets, carved out by hand, 

Odorous factories, where leather is tanned; 

A shoe-maker’s shop, a black-market store, 
Crawling with vermin, no screen on the door. 


I’ve tried to describe the things I have seen, 
Panorama of Italy, the brown and the green, 
I’ve neglected the war scars, visible yet, 
But those are things we want to forget. 


I’m glad that I came, and damned anxious to go, 
Give it back to the natives, I’m ready to blow. 


CHAPTER XXAW 


The “Holidays” and a Decision 


THE DAY before Christmas, December 24, 1943, dawned as 
gloomy, dirty, wet and muddy as all the rest. We struggled 
through the day with the usual routines but looked forward 
to an evening a little out of the ordinary. Promptly at five 
the Artillery Section had a cocktail party in their quarters 
and after staying there and partaking of some of their collec- 
tion of liquors and Italian wine, Captain Hunley and I went 
into the little rain-drenched and mud-soaked town of Prata 
for a black-market dinner at an unpretentious house desig- 
nated as No. 44, where an elderly Italian lady who somehow 
got hold of black-market meat cooked up a pretty good steak 
and spaghetti dinner. The food was probably dirty and the 
steaks might have been horse meat, but with a little Italian 
wine it all tasted good after so much GI cooking. 

After supper we went back to the large command tent 
in the center of the Headquarters where our larger meet- 
ings, church services and other assemblies were held, for a 
Christmas party. The Gl’s of the Headquarters had brought 
in a pine tree and decorated it with strips of tinfoil from C 
Rations and designs and figures cut out of tin cans. The Sig- 
nal Corps furnished the lighting effects and the Artillery 
Section’s party furnished the spirits for the occasion. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening the head monk from the ad- 
joining Monastery was escorted in, quite obviously feeling 
no pain, being well-fortified with a considerable amount of 
Christmas cheer of various concoctions and vintages. Be- 
cause of his size and rotund figure this particular monk was 
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nicknamed ‘Friar Tuck,’ from the character in Robin 
Hood. (He was the subject of several photographs by Mar- 
garet Bourke-White of Life magazine when she visited our 
Headquarters.) When we finally moved out of Prata he 
wanted to join the United States Army and move along with 
it. As he came into the tent the party was quieted down with 
much shushing and calls for attention. One of his friends 
from the Engineering Section announced, when quiet 
reigned, that Friar Tuck wanted to say a word. The big 
monk, with a smile from ear to ear, walked with dignity to 
the front of the tent, mounted a little platform, where every- 
one could see him, bowed deeply, smiled from ear to ear, 
and in a very loud voice said, ““Okay,’’ bowed again and 
left the stage and was escorted back to his quarters. Friar 
Tuck had said his “word’—the only word of English he 
knew. 

All in all everybody had a pretty big night, a good time 
and as much fun as could be expected by a bunch of soldiers 
several thousand miles from home and wishing they were 
there. 

The next day, of course, was Christmas, and what a place 
to spend it! Prata, a little broken down, miserable, muddy 
and dirty village in the mountains of Italy. We attended 
church services and afterwards I took a long walk with 
two other officers, Major Hitchcock and Captain John Shad- 
ler, along a winding road through a gorge that eventually 
led to a small power plant which had formerly supplied 
electricity for the little village, but had been destroyed by 
the Germans as they withdrew. It was a strange coincidence 
that all three of us on that walk had been graduated from 
Yale. Hitchcock was there a couple of years before I gradu- 
ated and Shadler several years later. There were several Yale 
graduates in our Corps Headquarters, in fact more than 
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_ from any other college or university, except perhaps West 
Point. 

That afternoon Colonel Langevan, G-2 of VI Corps, 
served ‘‘tea’’ for us in his field trailer which served as his 
quarters. These trailers, furnished Section Chiefs and rank- 
ing officers, were quite comfortable arrangements, being 
equipped with a built-in bunk, a desk, desk chair and a 
lounge chair, along with facilities for washing and shaving. 
Perhaps more important, it was also warm and dry and quite 
an improvement over our tents or commandeered quarters 
in cold, clammy, unheated buildings. 

After getting fairly well fortified with Colonel Lange- 
van’s “‘tea,’”’ we proceeded to the mess tent for a turkey 
dinner which was really pretty good, served with plenty 
of dressing, cranberry sauce and gravy. We even had a menu 
especially printed for the occasion by the Engineering Sec- 
tion, which read, “Fruit juice, roast Vermont turkey with 
chestnut dressing, snowflake potatoes, early June peas, gib- 
let gravy, cranberry sauce, chef salad, mocha cake, apple pie, 
nuts, fruits, candy, and coffee.”” Not too bad at alll 

In the afternoon, a little loggily, I worked on an air 
plan to support the French Division and submitted it to 
Army Headquarters for coordination with the general plan 
through my own private radio communication facility. ‘This 
facility still consisted of my same crew of six men who had 
landed at Salerno, operating a mobile, truck-mounted radio 
which was tuned in with a counterpart on the same fre- 
quency at Army Headquarters where all messages from 
Corps were received. Because of distance radio had now re- 
placed telephone communications which were used early 
in the campaign. A code man would take my plans when 
completed, code them and then have them radioed to Army 
Headquarters where they were decoded, delivered to the des- 
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ignated staff personnel, coordinated and screened by the 
Army Commander’s G-3 and then relayed to the Air Force 
for execution. 

By chance, I learned of a little valley up in the moun- 
tains not too far away, which was sort of a world unto itself, 
a kind of Shangri-La. On one day, again with chores all 
done and not much else to do, a British officer who could 
speak a little Italian, another American officer and I drove 
up to see it. There two little villages were nestled snugly in 
the valley, completely shut off by surrounding mountains 
from the rest of the world—one called Latina and the other 
Gallo. This isolated valley had been settled centuries ago 
by Greek and Turkish immigrants who had come seeking 
religious freedom and seclusion. In all those centuries they 
had changed neither their ways of living nor their cos- 
tumes. The little town of Latina was extremely quaint in 
layout and architecture, quite different from the typical 
Italian village, and the costumes were most colorful. After 
considerable shopping around, I, for a price, purchased a 
wedding dress which had been worn by one of the Greek 
descendants and sent it home as a souvenir. It was quite 
spectacular, made of bright green, red and yellow ma- 
terials embroidered over with gold, and bits of handmade 
lace woven, sewn and pleated together into a most colorful 
costume. 

After exploring the town a little further, we went on to 
Gallo, which was somewhat similar, but the dress was not 
quite so brilliant. Both of these little villages, situated in 
that beautiful, fertile valley completely surrounded by moun- 
tains and approachable only through one or two narrow, 
crooked mountain passes, seemed completely unconcerned 
about the war and all that went on in the outside world. 
Some of their young men had been drafted for Mussolini’s 
army and a few had been wounded or lost their lives in the 
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‘war; but, except for that, they apparently had no contact 
with what was going on in the rest of the world. I should 
like very much to have the opportunity to return and visit 
that beautiful little valley again some day. 

The 2nd French Moroccan Division, which had been 
delayed from getting into much action for one reason or an- 
other, equipment, personnel, supplies or weather, finally 
received most of its equipment and December 26 began a 
sustained and pre-planned attack in addition to its normal 
patrol activities. The 45th Division to our immediate front 
also moved out on an attack to capture the little village of 
Acquafondata. O’Brian, an officer in our headquarters, and I 
went forward to talk to the G-3’s of the Moroccan Division 
and the 45th Division about coordination of the air support, 
and at the 45th I had an opportunity to renew my acquaint- 
ance with Colonel Martin, with whom I had landed in Sicily 
and with whom I had gone through that terrible experi- 
ence of helplessly standing by and watching so many of our 
paratrooper air carriers shot down by our own fire. 

Colonel Hansborough and Colonel Hare came up to look 
over my air support plan, which called for concentrations 
on the communications and road nets of Atina and Sant’Elia. 
For a change we got a few hours of good weather and the 
Air Force flew some very effective support. 

On December 30 I made the definite decision that I 
wanted to be rotated, if the opportunity came, so that I could 
go back to the United States, be available for business con- 
ferences from time to time as might be necessary, and also, 
of course, most importantly, be with my family. 

The weather was too bad again to fly missions on De- 
cember 31 and with business, in my department at any rate, 
therefore slack, I decided to go back to Army Headquarters 
at Caserta personally, and advise them of my definite deci- 
sion to ask to be rotated, and also see what was going on. 
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I hitchhiked a ride in a Cub observation plane going that 
way, but after finishing my mission at Caserta found that 
the weather was much too bad to return; so I stayed all night 
in the Fifth Army Headquarters in the palace. Quite a sud- 
den change from the mud, rain, snow and tents of Prata to 
a king’s palacel 

This being New Year’s Eve, the Army Special Services 
held what was designated the “Fifth Army New Year’s Eve 
Ball” in the King’s drawing room, Caserta Royal Palace. ‘The 
music was supplied by an all-American name band in which 
had been assembled the most outstanding Army musicians 
in the Mediterranean Theater, playing hot swing music. I 
looked in on the affair for a while, although I was still in my 
field uniform and not exactly in the right costume for a New 
Year’s Eve Ball, even GI style. Many evidences remained 
in the Palace—its architecture, its furnishings and decora- 
tions—of bygone times when the Kings of Naples had occu- 
pied it and entertained dignitaries and crowned heads of the 
world in these very same drawing rooms. The ghosts of the 
courtiers who once trod those marble floors would have 
gotten quite a shock had they looked in to see what was 
going on in those dignified halls that night and listened to 
the wild beat and rhythm of that extremely hot and pepped- 
up GI band. WAC’s and WAVE’s, Nurses and Red Cross 
girls, GI’s and officers had quite an evening. 

During the course of the afternoon and evening I was 
told of the plan then brewing for an end run around the 
German line for a landing somewhere up the coast in the 
Vicinity of Rome. This, of course, turned out to be the fa- 
mous Anzio Beachhead landing, in which I was to partici- 
pate. The wisdom of this maneuver, I suppose, will be 
studied and debated by students of military history for 
years to come. 

I spoke to Colonel Hansborough and Reagan Houston 
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of the possibilities of my being rotated. I was told my deci- 
sion would stop any progress on a possible promotion for 
me, although I was still to make the end run to Anzio and 
see many more weeks of tough overseas service. 

New Year’s Day the weather was still too bad to fly back 
to Prata, so I got a ride in a jeep, which over the rough, 
muddy, icy and snowy roads, plus just a slight uneasiness 
brought on by the celebration of the coming of the New 
Year, made the trip anything but one of pleasure. On the 
way back I saw a lot of damage that had been done by ice 
and the windstorm of the day before including a couple of 
Cub planes that had actually been blown over on their 
backs and were covered with ice. Communication lines were 
down, tents were collapsed, and in many places the storm had 
caused more serious damage than had some of the rela- 
tively heavy enemy air raids. Back at headquarters that 
afternoon I received a good deal of good-natured kidding 
about getting marooned by bad weather in the comforts 
of Army Headquarters on New Year’s Eve and just in time 
for their big party. It did look a little suspicious but my in- 
tentions had been strictly honorable. 

Sunday, January 1, 1944, was a beautiful day after the 
storm and I attended church services to start the new year. 
The air was cold and clear and the mountains all around 
were covered with snow, presenting a beautiful and inspir- 
ing sight—if we had only been there for the purpose of sight- 
seeing instead of fighting a war. 

French troops, comprising what was designated the 
French Expeditionary Corps, were fast moving up into our 
sector under the command of the French General Alfonse 
P. Juin. It consisted of French Territorials, gowmiers, the 
native Moroccan and Algerian troops, and units of the For- 
eign Legion, all good fighting forces but not too well 
equipped. 
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These were the units that were to take over the sector 
now being occupied by VI Corps and its various elements. 
Our front was bogged down for the winter in the mud, 
snow and rain, and it was felt that the French troops could 
do an adequate job of holding the line until spring when 
they might be better equipped and better prepared to take 
part in a general advance. In the meantime our VI Corps 
Headquarters was to be relieved, to go back to the rear, and 
begin the planning phases for the proposed end run. There 
was a lot of speculation at Headquarters as to whether the 
run would be up the west coast of Italy or across the Adri- 
atic and into Albania. The latter possibility was allowed 
to leak out as a rumor, as a cover plan, for enemy intelli- 
gence to pick up in case they became aware that some new 
operation was being planned. Actually, as it turned out, the 
history of the world might have been quite different had 
we gone into Albania, northward through Austria, and 
thence into Berlin arriving there before the Russians, in- 
stead of the route we followed. 

On my last day in the area a Captain Brask, a very fine 
young fellow from the 27th Fighter Bomber Group who had 
flown more than his share of missions, was sent up to me to 
see how some of the attacks he had been flying worked from 
the point of view of the Ground. He had just a touch of 
jitters from flying so many close-support missions under 
heavy anti-aircraft fire and over enemy territory. He was 
sent up to me for a couple of days of change and at the 
same time to pick up a little information about Ground—Air 
Support from the point of view of the Doughboy. We got a 
jeep and went up to the 45th Division and beyond its head- 
quarters to that of the 180th Regiment in order to get a good 
firsthand view of the terrifically difficult country over which 
we were fighting. I had an opportunity to point out to him 
some of the Signal Corps nerve centers in the town of Vena- 
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fro as an illustration of how one bomb there might disrupt 
the whole communication system of two Divisions and a 
Corps. I also pointed out to him that through a road junc- 
tion center such as Venafro in every twenty-four-hour 
period approximately four thousand vehicles moved. To 
“dump” a town like this by bombing might seem to be un- 
necessarily destructive, a waste of bombs, effort, and air- 
planes, and needless destruction of property; however, I 
think after seeing these communication centers and the 
road nets in and out of this little town of Venafro, Brask 
had a pretty good idea of why we sometimes called for a little 
village or town of this kind to be “dumped.” 


GHAPTER) XXXVI 


Planning for ‘Shingle~ 


ON JANUARY 3 the French XIX Corps relieved the VI 
Corps and we moved out of contact with the enemy for the 
first time since the landing at Salerno on September 9th. 
The front was fairly quiet except for limited but vigorous 
patrol activities. There wasn’t a ghost of a chance of break- 
ing through the rugged mountain terrain in front of us 
and it looked as if the only two alternatives were either 
a stalemate until spring or an end run such as was being 
contemplated. All winter we had only advanced a few miles 
and in doing so, from November 15 to January 15 we had 
lost some fifteen thousand men. Pretty expensive going! 

After a day or so with Major Stemier, the French 
officer who was to replace me, and Captain Hunley, U.S.A., 
who was to be his assistant and had been with me for some 
time, orienting them and telling them everything I could 
about air support, I got ready to leave. Two for one seemed 
to be a fair replacement. 

On January 5, with Combs, Haybeck and the rest who 
had been left behind to complete the transition to the new 
command we loaded up everything we had and pulled away 
from the rain-drenched, mud-soaked hillside of Prata and 
moved into the town of Maddaloni, a fairly modern and 
prosperous little community near Caserta. We had passed 
through this town on our advance, so we remembered it and 
the vicinity quite well. I set up our air office in a room 
in a commandeered schoolhouse which our VI Corps head- 
quarters had taken over and went to work on some air re- 
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quests for the protection of our units while they were mov- 
ing out of the front and into rear areas. I was thoroughly 
oriented on the complete plan of attack, which was given 
the code name of “Shingle,’’ and, of course, turned out to 
be the much-debated and much-discussed, criticized, con- 
_demned as well as praised operation—the landing at Anzio 
and the now classic battle of the Anzio Beachhead. 

Almost immediately upon arrival I entered into confer- 
ences with Colonel Hansborough and Colonel Steve Mack, 
regarding the air support that our Corps would need for the 
coming operation. It was to be an extremely daring affair, 
which contemplated an amphibious landing in force well 
behind the enemy lines cutting quickly across enough of 
their lines of communication and supply to force them to 
fold back and withdraw the west flank of their main de- 
fenses. Ihe Army Planning Section for this operation was 
set up in one of the second basements under the palace at 
Caserta, which I think must have been used as a dungeon 
in the olden days. It made a,thoroughly secure place to 
_ work, however, and could be well guarded from non-classi- 
fied persons. Only certain highly classified officers were 
permitted to enter and even those of us working on the 
planning required special passes as well as personal identi- 
fication by some officer already inside before an armed MP 
at the door would permit us to enter. 

January 8, my birthday, I received a prompt letter from 
General Clark, acknowledging the date and reminding me 
that it had been eighteen months since I had come over- 
seas. Jack Beardwood, who had gone back into the job of 
Aide again, at least temporarily, had composed the letter 
but it was signed by General Clark, as in each instance of this 
kind, and was greatly appreciated. I learned that Bob Morris 
was working on this same amphibious plan, found his tele- 
phone number in the directory, called him up and arranged 
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to have lunch with him in the officers’ mess in Caserta Pal- 
ace. It wasn’t much of a way to celebrate a birthday but fine 
to be with Bob, a member of the family on this occasion. 

Operation “Shingle” had possibilities of being either a 
great success or a colossal failure. As it turned out it was 
hardly either, but the stakes were high and had it been as 
successful as hoped, it might have shortened the war consid- 
erably, saved a great many days of hard fighting and reduced 
our total number of casualties. Everyone was working under 
terrific pressure. D-Day was set for January 22 and while a 
lot of the heavy preliminary planning of logistics had been 
under way for several weeks, to complete the details of an 
intricate maneuver such as this took an infinite amount of 
detailed work. I was glad the original plan calling for the 
attack by a single division had been beefed up to three with 
one in support, for had this change not been made I am sure 
that the maneuver would have been fatal for most of us who 
took part in it. 

My specific job in the operation was to get ashore, estab- 
lish my communications with the rear through the radio 
teams that I would have with me as quickly as possible, and 
transmit requests for air support back through the Army 
Headquarters at Caserta and thence to the units that would 
supply the missions. Again, it seemed a rather cumbersome 
way to handle these requests; but in order to have them 
all completely coordinated it was the only way that it could 
be done. ‘The transmitting time didn’t amount to anything, 
the longest delay occurred in the coding and decoding of the 
messages, and the reaching of decisions at Headquarters 
whether to accept or reject the requests. 

On Sunday, the 9th, I again went to church, heard a very 
fine sermon and a good service given by a Chaplain Bayrick 
who, I learned, was from Terre Haute, Indiana. He went 
with us to Anzio and I attended his services several times 
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there. I have always hoped I would run across him sometime 
in Indiana but have never been able to locate him. 

The air support plan for the operation consisted pretty 
much of the old familiar pattern. It was to isolate the battle- . 
field by directing air attacks prior to our landing on sus- 
pected communication centers and road nets over which 
the Germans, it was presumed, would send containing forces 
to meet us, assuming our landing was a surprise. If the land- 
ing wasn’t a surprise the support would be needed all the 
more to prevent reinforcements from coming in and driving 
us off the beachhead, or annihilating us after the landing. 
Prior to D-Day the heavy bombers would concentrate on 
railroads and highways in northern Italy which led to the 
beachhead, and the lighter bombers would hit railroad yards 
and bridges closer to the area around Rome. A few days 
before D-Day fighters and light bombers would strafe the 
roads and railways closer to our landing area, and one or 
two days before the landing, heavy concentrated attacks were 
to be flown on the air fields in Italy and southern France 
in order to keep the Luftwaffe on the ground. It was the 
Tactical Air Forces’ mission to neutralize the air fields in 
the vicinity of the beachhead and cut communications be- 
tween Rome and the north over which enemy reinforce- 
ments might be expected to come. The Strategic Air Force 
was to assist in these major operations. On D-Day itself we 
were to try to maintain air superiority over the beachhead, 
bomb bridges and roads in the immediate vicinity and cut 
all communications possible. Our XII Air Support Com- 
mand was to be reinforced with two Groups from the Desert 
Air Force and practically all the strength of the Tactical Air 
Force would be subject to our call. For the landing we were 
to have some twenty-six hundred allied aircraft working 
with us from units stationed in Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
Sicily and even North Africa. My little job of sending in 
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requests for this support was interesting and challenging. 
While I couldn’t give any commands, through my radio 
team I could beckon and call and hope that they would 
come when we needed them the most. 

We were to land at 0200 on the morning of January 22. 
The British Ist Division would be on our left or north of the 
town of Anzio and the U. S. 3rd Division on the south below 
the town of Nettuno. In the center would be landed some of 
our specialized troops, such as the Ranger Forces and Com- 
mandos who were to get into the town and secure the harbor. 
It was necessary to assume there would be heavy resistance 
on the beaches, but we hoped, of course, that some degree of 
surprise would be attained and the initial resistance would 
not be too great. There were many debates in the higher 
echelons of command about where and when paratroops 
should be landed, but, fortunately I think, this part of the 
operation was omitted, I believe largely because of the very 
disastrous experience at Sicily. Coupled with our landing 
at Anzio, a drive by the 36th Division was planned on the 
western flank of the front our Corps had just left to cross 
the Rapido River with the hopes that these combined efforts 
would be too much for the enemy and that he would be 
forced to fold and fall back. The greatest problem, of course, 
and the greatest danger to all of us engaged in this opera- 
tion was that of supply. Anzio was about ninety miles up the 
coast of Italy from the harbor of Naples. We didn’t have too 
many ships and landing crafts and, of course, the entire 
route was exposed to enemy air attacks, mines, submarines, 
torpedo boats, and shell fire from artillery as it moved into 
the beaches and harbors of Nettuno and Anzio. Much of 
the available shipping had already been diverted to England 
to get it ready for the Normandy invasion, which was to take 
place later in the year. 

The ground troops that were to support us trained end- 
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lessly with amphibious landing operations on the beaches 
around Naples, working night and day getting into good 
physical condition through forced marches and at the same 
time practicing all the finer arts of removing mine fields, 
getting through barbed-wire entanglements, knocking out 
pillboxes, and destroying enemy strong points. ‘This all 
must have made it quite obvious to spies and enemy ob- 
servers that we were planning something, but we felt fairly 
sure, and the results later proved the assumption correct, 
that they didn’t know our objective until the actual landing 
was made. 

Bob Morris was in command of all the landing craft 
and had a lot to do with the training of the troops and 
their cooperation with the Navy which was to put them 
ashore. Many of his plans and ideas on the subject were 
utilized in the operations and contributed greatly to its 
success. He was decorated for his outstanding performance. 
These maneuvers and subsequent operations convinced him 
of the need for closer cooperation between the services and 
made him a confirmed disciple of the principle of a unified 
command, to which he devoted much of his efforts while he 
was still in the service as well as after his retirement. 

As a definite part of the whole plan, elaborate steps were 
taken to deceive the enemy as to time and place of the 
assault. Our Counter Intelligence Corps did a fine job of 
slipping out false information to confuse the enemy. They 
knew that we would attempt an end run and land somewhere 
between the coastal towns of Gaeta and Leghorn, but exactly 
where and when they did not know. It developed that they 
thought our landing would be at Leghorn but were smart 
enough not to commit large forces to any particular area, 
holding them in mobile reserve to be transported quickly 
into whatever area our attack definitely materialized. 

I was assigned a radio channel to use on board the com- 
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mand ship which was to keep in touch with Army Head- 
quarters ashore but I doubted very much, and it proved 
to be true, that there would be much use for it. It might 
have been helpful had we been attacked by enemy aircraft 
en route but fortunately there was no need for it. En route 
to Anzio we were given a great deal of air cover by both the 
‘Tactical and Strategical Air Commands as well as our own 
XII Air Support, so the trip to the beachhead itself seemed 
to be fairly safe. I had a British and an American radio truck 
and team assigned to me, which, to spread the risk, were 
to sail on separate ships in case one should be destroyed or 
delayed on the way. Ashore they could then be used alter- 
nately or together, should they both arrive safely at our des- 
tination and, again, we would have the safety of two in case 
one was incapacitated or failed for some reason to func- 
tion. 

In the midst of all this planning, Bob Morris collared 
me one afternoon and said, “Let’s go to an opera tonight.” 
My immediate response was, “Hell, Bob, I’m busy!” Then 
on second thought it seemed to me that if he could find time 
to take in this diversion with all his responsibilities I cer- 
tainly could do it, too. The result was that we went to see 
the opera La Traviata, which was given by a fairly good and 
remarkably enthusiastic cast in the Naples Opera House. 
We wore our best uniforms, sat in a box with some of the 
young society of Naples, and had a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening. In retrospect this was one of the most incongruous 
experiences that I had during the whole war. It seemed such 
a dramatic change of pace to sandwich in between planning 
a battle and its beginning—an evening at the Opera. After 
the performance I spent the night with Bob in his quarters 
in the very nice villa the Navy had requisitioned for him 
and his staff officers to use. Still with him were George Del- 
home, Walter Black, who later worked for Ball Brothers 
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Company in the personnel department, Paul Abbott, and 
some other very fine, competent and personable officers who 
worked with him until the Mediterranean Campaign ended. 
I took Combs with me to drive and after staying all night 
with Bob’s sailors and eating their'rations, he was convinced 
that the Navy had a better setup than the Army. I was 
somewhat inclined to agree with him. 

On January 13 the II Corps, the French Expeditionary 
Corps which had replaced us in the Winter Line, and the 
British X Corps started the attack which was calculated to 
draw in German reinforcements and divert as much of their 
troops and supplies as possible from the area of our landing. 
The British X Corps struck across the Garigliano River but 
their gains were small. The French were in such rough coun- 
try that they couldn’t make much progress or be expected 
to do so. The II Corps, with the 36th as the Assault Division, 
had the best opportunity to make gains by crossing the 
Rapido River and securing a bridgehead on the north side, 
from which a really sustained. effort could be made up the 
relatively flat and level western coastal plains of Italy. How- 
ever, as history has recorded, it was a bitter battle. The 36th 
Division attacked again and again and was hurled back 
with terrific losses. General Clark received the principal 
blame for this slaughter and for many years was severely 
criticized, particularly in the state of Texas, from which 
this division mainly drew its personnel. Casualties were ex- 
tremely high but the action was completely vindicated in a 
1946 Congressional investigation. However, it was all a part 
of the plan, which, had it succeeded, would most certainly 
have shortened the war. It had simply been General Clark’s 
unhappy duty to order executed what had been planned by 
a higher echelon. 

On January 18, I went over the final points of the air 
plan, our landing, and the communication setups with 
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Colonel Hare and Colonel Hansborough, checked over my 
radio teams, went over the last details, and with the work all 
done that night went to a place called the “Orange Grove”’ 
with Major George Cramer, whom I had known at Asheville 
School, for a sort of last night in civilization. The “Grove” 
was in a big restaurant or pavilion the Army had taken 
over from the Italians and decorated in a motif of orange 
trees. A GI band played American music and a rather poor 
and mild brand of Italian Vino and Coca Colas were served 
as refreshments. There wasn’t much to do except go and look 
and feel a little bit as if we were having a last fling before 
we left, but it wasn’t much of a fling. 

‘The next day early in the morning the first echelon be- 
gan to move into the boats and ships that were to transport 
them to the beachhead. A sort of tempest in a teapot devel- 
oped as to whether I was to go on board the command ship, 
Biscayne, or whether Steve Mack was to go instead. It didn’t 
make any difference to me, although I guess the Biscayne was 
supposed to be more comfortable, and perhaps there was 
a little bit of prestige involved in landing from the command 
ship of the operation instead of from one of the supporting 
troop ships or LST’s. I finally got orders from Army Head- 
quarters to go along with the VI Corps staff and Steve went 
along, too. I got everything ready to move out in the morning 
and then turned in for a last night’s sleep on this side of the 
enemy’s lines. 


CH A PUR BR > XX. Veil 


Another Cruise, Another Landing 


ON THE 20th we loaded up from our headquarters in 
Maddaloni and were driven the few miles to Naples harbor 
where the command ship, Biscayne, was tied up at a wharf 
along with hundreds of other ships that were to make the 
cruise. There was another slight fuss about whether I was 
to go on board the Biscayne and some other officers seemed 
to be questioned, too; but in short order everything straight- 
ened out and I took my personal gear aboard and settled 
down with a dozen or so other officers in a crowded compart- 
ment, in which iron bunks were installed in tiers of four 
or five from the floor to the ceiling. In going aboard I was 
much impressed by the fact that there were actually military 
bands playing and flags waving as we walked or drove out 
onto the various wharfs. It looked more as if we were going 
on some kind of a maneuver or cruise instead of a presum- 
ably highly secret amphibious landing. There were several 
Generals and Admirals lined up to review troops and 
watch the loading. Altogether it was a thrilling sight. All 
that fanfare didn’t seem quite right, yet it must have been 
a good morale booster as far as the combat troops were 
concerned. On board the ship I saw Bob Morris, who was 
then second in command of the transport ships during the 
course of the convoy and the landing. He was directly under 
rear Admiral Frank J. Lowry, who commanded the whole 
operation while afloat and would be in direct command of 
the landing craft once we had arrived at our destination. This 
was to be the third time that Bob’s organization would set 
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me ashore in an invasion; first Sicily, then Salerno, and now 
Anzio. We sailed uneventfully on a calm sea on the after- 
noon of January 21. It was a beautiful, clear day, a little 
chilly but quite pleasant on the decks, and again it seemed 
more like another Mediterranean cruise as we sailed by the 
islands along the Italian coast. I opened up my radio set 
and, having a good crew of operators (the U. S. A. team), 
we got through to our contacts ashore quickly with some 
test messages and were ready for business, which we all hoped 
wouldn’t come our way. Once again the whole thing had 
a feeling of unreality about it, and I think all of us felt that 
this was some sort of operation we were observing more 
or less abstractly rather than a grim play in which we were 
actually taking a part. Our ship was jam-packed full of all 
sorts of officers, equipment and men; and I don’t see how 
any of the troopships or LST’s could possibly have been 
more uncomfortable. ‘The day went by uneventfully and 
we sailed quietly and serenely along with only a couple of 
high-flying reconnaissance planes, which we suspected were 
German, passing overhead. 

A few lay down to rest or stretched out on their bunks 
that night, but I doubt if anyone actually got any sleep. It 
wasn’t an uncommon sight to see some outwardly hard- 
boiled officer on his knees praying and devout Catholics say- 
ing their beads. Shortly after midnight our convoy pulled in 
as close to shore as the shoals and land fire would permit. 
Anchors were dropped and we were in position for the as- 
sault, which was scheduled for 2:00. ‘To gain as much sur- 
prise as possible there was to be no preliminary bombard- 
ment and the immediate landing area was left strictly alone 
by the Air Force in order not to identify the position and 
tip off our hand. A diversionary cover force, with consider- 
able noise and fanfare, had a few hours before made a fake 
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Janding north of Rome to add to the enemy’s confusion 
and detract from the main operation. 

At ten minutes before H-Hour, 01:50 to be exact, the 
first wave of our landing craft, which had quietly worked 
its way towards shore, set off an intense rocket barrage 
against the beaches, calculated to temporarily stun any shore 
defenses. Preliminary heavy artillery and air bombardments 
usually preceding such landings, as mentioned before, were 
held up in order to gain every element of surprise possible. 
Our deception worked beautifully and the faked landing 
to the north seemed to confuse the enemy. Our assault wave 
went ashore with no opposition whatsoever and the inva- 
sion was off to a deceptively good start. 

General Clark and Bob Morris were both on board our 
command ship and I saw them frequently. My radio setup 
was working beautifully and we got good tactical recon- 
naissance reports, although occasionally there was a little 
delay and difficulty with coding and decoding. ‘These reports 
were gratefully received by the ground commanders who 
couldn’t get ashore to command. Mine were about the only 
reports of any kind that we received in the early hours on 
- board the command ship. 

Our immediate objective was to secure the harbor of 
Anzio and the town of Nettuno and then drive inward cap- 
turing the hill-mass of Colli Laziali. This hill-mass con- 
trolled the roads leading southward out of Rome, which were 
the principal lines of communication along the western 
coast supplying the main German line above Cassino. Had 
our landing been successful, the operation would have stran- 
gled the enemy’s supply routes to the hardest-pressed section 
of their Winter Gustav Line. Actually we all knew that 
barring extreme good luck and a complete demoralization 
of the German Army, we didn’t have enough forces to drive 
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inland, seize this hill-mass and hold it. To go that far inland 
—some twenty-five miles—with the few troops and equipment 
we had would be suicide and could only result in complete 
disaster. We just hoped and prayed that the enemy would 
panic and fold when they learned that a large force had 
landed behind their lines. Our Air had done a beautiful job 
and we were harassed neither by air attacks nor artillery 
bombardments from shore. The mine sweepers and Frog- 
men, who had gone ahead of us, had cleared out any mine 
fields so that every ship arriving at the beachhead area and 
the landing crafts on the shore were unscathed by mines 
or underseas obstacles. 

The first day passed all too quietly, no air attacks, no 
bombardment from shore; and what reports filtered back 
to us indicated that absolutely no opposition was encoun- 
tered ashore and that only a few dazed and bewildered sol- 
diers, officers, and service troops had been contacted and 
captured. Actually it developed this area was being used 
as a sort of rest center for the Germans and there were just 
a few service troops stationed there to patrol the town. 

With this very easy beginning a great debate developed 
later and there was a lot of criticism of the fact that Lucas 
didn’t move immediately towards our hill-mass objective, 
those twenty or more miles inland. Churchill in his inimi- 
table rhetoric criticized Lucas later in his writings for not 
being more aggressive. He said, “I had hoped we were send- 
ing a wildcat into the shore, but all we got was a stranded 
whale.” The enemy, however, had been smart, kept his re- 
serves grouped and mobile so that he could hit us with all 
he had as soon as our intentions were definitely determined 
and he knew that our main effort had been committed. We 
certainly did not have enough troops and equipment to 
drive the twenty miles inland, protect our supply lines, the 
harbor and the beachhead, and fight off the heavy counter- 
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attack that we knew would develop almost immediately. Had 

Lucas stuck his neck out he would probably have lost it, 
ours, and the beachhead, too. ‘The enemy didn’t panic and 
didn’t fall back, and that’s where we miscalculated. 

‘There wasn’t enough room on the little beachhead for 
our headquarters to move ashore on the first day, so we spent 
another uncomfortable and unhappy night on board the 
command ship. We would have all felt much happier and 
more comfortable ashore where we could at least have 
crawled into a foxhole in case of air raids or artillery bom- 
bardments. 

At about 2:30 in the afternoon of the second day our 
headquarters moved ashore in the now familiar routine of 
climbing over the side of our ship on nets, settling down 
for a thirty minute or so boat ride towards the beach, and 
then landing across the ramp formed by the bow of our land- 
ing craft that could be lowered onto the beach or in shallow 
enough water to wade in without getting too wet. This time 
things were so quiet that our craft actually pulled up along- 
side a little temporary wharf. We stepped out without even 
getting our shoes wet, got into trucks that were waiting 
for us on the beach and were driven to a schoolhouse in Net- 
tuno, where our headquarters was established. It was all en- 
tirely too simple. 

After getting our various sections set up in the school- 
house, some of us took our belongings to a little villa down 
near the railroad station, not too long a walk from our 
headquarters, and where we could get under cover from 
rain. ‘The Germans were beginning to send over several 
minor air raids which seemed to be more in the nature of 
reconnaissance than actual attacks, although some bombs 
were dropped. Both of my radio teams had come ashore 
intact and had established good connections with their op- 
posite numbers at the rear. Actually it developed that I had 
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the only radio communication for VI Corps Headquarters 
to the rear for several days, because for some reason the 
Signal Corps had gotten their radio nets fouled up and 
couldn’t establish clear communication channels. I found 
that I was sending out and receiving over my communica- 
tion channels air support requests, situation reports and 
all sorts of information for which they were really not in- 
tended. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Hectic Days and Sleepless Nights 
"The Anzio Shuffle” 


BY THE third day it had been very definitely decided that 
we didn’t have enough power to push through to our ob- 
jective, that the enemy wasn’t going to fold, and that we 
were going to have to dig ourselves in and simply wait for 
the Germans to try to knock us back into the ocean. 

The beachhead was developing into a sort of fan-shaped 
area with the twin towns of Anzio and Nettuno at the apex 
or base. ‘The front lines then formed a circumference on a 
radius roughly ten or eleven miles from the landing points 
at Anzio and Nettuno. Anzio was the larger town and was 
the name given the beachhead, but actually most of our mili- 
tary establishments, headquarters, supplies, evacuation hos- 
pital, cemetery and most other base installations were lo- 
cated in or around the town of Nettuno. 

By January 25, D-plus-3, we were being subjected to 
almost continuous air raids during which bombs were 
dropped on the beaches, on the little quay at the harbor of 
Anzio, and on the ships riding at anchor and unloading 
out in the bay. There was also plenty of enemy artillery 
building up, some of its fire landing in the towns of Anzio 
and Nettuno, much of it striking the beaches, while more 
of the long-range stuff arched high over our heads, being 
directed into the heavy shipping out in the bay, against 
the landing crafts as they came ashore, and against LST’s 
and smaller crafts discharging their cargoes on the beaches. 
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The area which our troops occupied was about as bare 
as a billiard table, gradually sloping upward from the shore 
into the hill-mass of Colli Laziali, Veletri Gap, and Monte 
Lepini. Once again the enemy had the superior positions, 
and our every move could easily be observed. 

Even after three days the Signal Corps still hadn’t gotten 
their communication lines clearly established, and almost all 
of our situation reports going back to Army at the rear and 
information coming to us was being sent and received over 
my two little radio team setups. Later I received a somewhat 
undeserved citation and was given a Bronze Star for the 
job these communications teams did. Actually the men them- 
selves did the job and I was just the message carrier. Just for 
the record, the citation read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
The Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


AGPD-R 201 Ball, Edmund F. 

(31 jan 45) O-286496 22 June 1945 
Mr. Edmund F. Ball 

1707 Riverside Avenue 

Muncie, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Ball, 


I have the honor to inform you that by direction of the 
President, the Bronze Star Medal has been awarded to you 
by the Commanding General, Fifth Army. The citation is as 
follows: 


“For meritorious services in support of combat op- 
erations, from 10 January to 1 March 1944, in Italy. 
Serving as Air Liaison Officer at corps headquarters, 
Major BALL skilfully planned and coordinated air 
support in conjunction with the Anzio Beachhead land- 
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ing. His planning and thorough knowledge enabled him 
to establish prompt and immediate communication for 
meeting initial requests for air support, and the nets 
established by him provided the initial land communi- 
cation facilities to Army Headquarters. During the period 
15 to 19 February when the enemy engaged in large- 
scale offensive operations, Major BALL, by his clear 
estimate of the situation and by his ability to coordinate 
promptly the requests for air support, provided air sup- 
port which materially assisted in repulsing the enemy.” 


This decoration will be forwarded to the Commanding 
General, Fifth Service Command, Fort Hayes, Columbus, 
Ohio who will select an officer to make the presentation. 
The officer selected will communicate with you concern- 
ing your wishes in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 
J. A. ULIo 
Major General 
. The Adjutant General 


The British Ist Division on our left had established its 
lines in what was later known as the Moletta River area. 
They set up their headquarters and supply installations in 
the western part of the Padiglione Woods, which was about 
the only natural cover on the beachhead. The 45th Division 
then had the central sector facing the “Factory” area, which 
became the scene of such terrific fighting, and the 3rd Divi- 
sion was on our right sector holding the line along the so- 
called “Mussolini Canal.” 

By D-plus-4 the enemy had definitely determined to his 
satisfaction that this was our main effort and was beginning 
to move his heaviest reserves in against us. We knew that 
there were elements of at least eight German divisions op- 
posing us and that probably five more were on the way to 
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face our three, thus precariously situated on a little beach- 
head some ninety or a hundred miles away by boat from 
their source of supplies and reinforcements and about the 
same distance from the nearest source of air cover support. 

Steve Mack, who was with me on the beachhead in those 
early days of the campaign, and I went forward to the head- 
quarters of the 3rd Division at the little crossroads called 
Conca on the Conca-Cisterna Road. The 3rd Division’s 
mission had been to break through and capture the town 
of Cisterna but the enemy had built up too much opposition, 
and we couldn’t possibly break through even to that close 
objective. On the way up Steve and I saw a beautiful dog 
fight high overhead and watched three enemy planes come 
down in flames near the road. ‘The wreckage immediately 
attracted enemy artillery fire, as I suppose they thought a 
crowd might gather around them and therefore make a good 
target. ‘The shells were falling entirely too close to the road 
for comfort and I was glad when we could get out of there 
and onto some protected lanes and less prominent roads. We 
could see the town of Albano and the “Factory” at the little 
town of Campoleone, but they were enemy-held—so near 
and yet so far! 

By January 27, which was D-plus-5, we were beginning 
to get ashore some fairly good food. Until that time we had 
been living on GC Rations, K Rations, and everything or 
anything else we could get hold of. Service troops handling 
supplies across the beaches and over very inadequate unload- 
ing docks did a wonderful job, subjected as they were to 
almost continuous shell fire from long-range artillery which 
had been established in the hills inland, and also from air 
raid after air raid. ‘The enemy now had his forces heavily 
entrenched in front of us. Our effort was definitely contained 
within the lines we had originally established, and the co- 
ordinated attacks across the Rapido River against the main 
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Gustav Line had failed to shake the enemy loose. We were 
really in a desperate predicament! 

Throughout those long, desperate days I worked seem- 
ingly continuously and without end or rest on air support 
missions, requests for which were sandwiched in between 
other types of communications being sent over my radio 
channels. Our air support, of course, were forced to fly 
from airfields as far as a hundred or sometimes even two 
hundred miles away from the battle area. Many flights 
would leave their bases without assignments of targets and 
my requests would have to go back over my channel to 
Army Headquarters, be decoded and relayed by radio to 
those flights already airborne over different radio channels 
in order that they might have targets that they could strike 
in the area of the battlefield, and still have enough fuel left 
to return to their bases. It was an extremely difficult pro- 
cedure and I think later on, perhaps partially as a result 
of this experience, more direct lines of communication were 
established. | 

I saw the official record kept and it showed that in seven 
days we had been subjected to thirty-two recorded air raids 
and that in some of them were estimated to be as many as 
seventy aircraft. ‘he British Cruiser Spartan was struck by 
a bomb in the harbor and burned spectacularly, as it was 
carrying a considerable amount of ammunition. At dusk 
Rod Drake and I went up on the roof of our villa, which 
we used for sleeping quarters, and watched the spectacle. It 
was an unforgettable sight—like a tremendous Fourth of 
July celebration. As it grew darker, from the same vantage 
point we could see German heavy artillery shells floating 
overhead in their deceptively slow-appearing flight, towards 
the beach and ships in the harbor beyond, red hot from the 
friction of their passage through the air. 

The evening of January 28 Bob Morris was in our Head- 
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quarters; and I was easily persuaded to go out with him to 
his LST that night for supper, where I had my first stove- 
cooked meal and shower since leaving for the invasion. ‘The 
sailors sure did have it over the soldiers in some respects! 

Although I’m sure we all knew that we weren’t going 
to be able to break out of the beachhead, we went through 
the motions anyway of preparing what was known as Field 
Order No. 20, which was supposed to be our last-gasp effort 
to break through to Highway No. 7 and cut the enemy lines 
of communication—our initial objective. Bob had told me 
of many of the terrific problems of getting supplies and ship- 
ping to us. We just didn’t have enough muscle to put the 
thing across. In spite of that we all worked hard with the 
planning for the attack and I really sweated out the air sup- 
port missions, which were subjected to much criticism by 
the Ground Staff before being approved and finally attached 
to the field order as the so-called ‘Air Annex.” 

By D-plus-9 we had about sixty thousand troops ashore 
but it was estimated that the enemy had at least seventy 
thousand troops opposing us and was bringing more in 
rapidly. We had very few in reserve and to pull them out 
of the Naples sector was dangerous from the standpoint of 
weakening defenses around that vital area. Major General 
John P. Lucas still commanded our VI Corps as he had since 
taking over from General Dawley when the latter was re- 
lieved at Salerno. Lucas, as has been said, was severely criti- 
cized and eventually relieved because he did not maintain 
the initiative after the landing, but of course no one will 
ever know what might have happened if we had driven 
inward, thinned out our defenses, stretched our supply lines, 
and then been hit by a superior force. We might have won, 
but more likely we might have been annihilated. 

Bad weather cancelled some of our support missions but 
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on the whole the Air did a pretty good job, considering the 
fact that some of the flights had to come all the way from 
Sicily, Corsica and from airfields far south of Naples. By the 
time they reached the beachhead area they had only about 
twenty minutes of combat flying fuel left in their tanks, 
leaving enough reserve to return to their bases. 

The Germans followed the practice of sending their 
planes over, flying very low and at just about dusk, carrying 
torpedoes and radio-controlled glider bombs in addition to 
regular bomb loads. They would thus slip in below our radar 
reception, when visibility was restricted by approaching dark- 
ness, fly to the harbor area where the only defenses were 
ship anti-aircraft fire, and drop their missiles. They sank a 
British cruiser and three destroyers, a hospital ship, dam- 
aged another hospital ship, sank a Liberty ship and caused 
one to be beached, destroyed a British anti-aircraft light 
cruiser and several smaller vessels—this all in less than ten 
days of the operation. 

Colonel Darby’s Ranger Battalion on the night of the 
thirtieth attempted to work its way up the roadway leading 
to Cisterno and capture it by surprise. This undertaking 
was one of the most gallant and tragic stories of the war. 
Almost the entire battalion, consisting of some of our finest 
fighting men and officers, was ambushed and wiped out and 
of course the attack failed. It was pretty grim sitting back 
in Headquarters and receiving the reports, as they drifted 
in, of the disaster. Colonel Darby himself miraculously es- 
caped capture or death but this undertaking ended his career 
as the leader of a long list of spectacular and daring raids 
against the enemy from Africa through Sicily, Salerno and 
now on the Anzio Beachhead. Shortly after this experience 
he was returned to the United States for a staff assignment 
and promoted to Brigadier General. He later came back 
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to Italy and tragically, and ironically, was killed by artillery 
fire when acting as an observer far behind the lines and 
neither in command nor in actual combat. 

Hitler broadcast over the radio and through propa- 
ganda channels that his Generals had been ordered to wipe 
out what he referred to as “that cancerous growth on the 
side of Italy—Anzio” at any cost. As a counter move we 
readied ourselves as best we could for a last-gasp effort to 
try to break out from our beachhead, the offensive plan cov- 
ered by Field Order 20. The enemy attack began on Feb- 
ruary 2. 

In the meantime most of my sleeping companions at the 
villa had deserted, seeking other and more protected quar- 
ters due to the fact that artillery shells and bombs directed 
against traffic moving from the beach areas regularly dropped 
uncomfortably close, plus the even more disturbing fact that 
trucks rumbled by the villa at all hours of day and night, 
making it almost impossible to sleep. ‘That whole section of 
the beachhead rested on a kind of soft sandstone formation 
which seemed to telegraph noises, vibrations and concussions 
through it most distinctly. Shells or bombs dropped a long 
way off, trucks going by, or percussions of any kind shook 
the whole area. As a result I finally moved my cot down into 
the former wine cellar of the house, which wasn’t much 
more than a hole in the ground with a short ladder leading 
down into it from the kitchen. (Parenthetically I might say 
that the wine was all gone.) I often wondered what ever hap- 
pened to all the wine that must have at one time been stored 
in the maze of wine cellars which existed more or less under 
the entire community of Nettuno. 

The little headquarters town of Nettuno was being 
shelled almost continually and we were subjected to frequent 
air attacks which would come sneaking in at low level from 
behind the hills to the east, so low that our radars couldn’t 
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pick them up and sound the alarm until they were right on 
top of us. We were all beginning to get what became known 
as the “Anzio Shuffle,’ which meant that we would hug walls 
and buildings as we moved about, walk with our heads 
hunched down between our shoulders, and act as if we were 
trying to pull our steel helmets down around our knees. 

I was being called upon at all hours, day and night, to 
put through messages for air support and report changes in 
battle plans. Between these pressures and disturbances, the 
constant rumbling of trucks at night, air raids and shells 
dropping, I was getting pretty well worn out and badly 
needed to find a quieter place to sleep, when there was an 
opportunity to snatch a little. 

As a part of our last-gasp effort the British Ist Division 
attempted a drive up the Albano road in the “Factory Area” 
but was stopped cold with heavy losses. ‘Their entire 3rd 
Brigade was nearly cut off and wiped out by a heavy Ger- 
man counterattack which had the obvious intention of driv- 
ing a deep wedge into this salient. The British had been able 
to advance almost to Campoleone, but in doing so stuck an 
exposed finger deep into enemy territory which was subject 
to cross fire from three sides. General Lucas finally ordered 
the remnants to withdraw in order to prevent complete an- 
nihilation. 

I was working frantically on requests for air support and 
in the midst of it all my old friend Colonel Darcy, A-3 of 
the XII Air Support Command, with whom I usually seemed 
to get in some kind of a tangle, showed up. Seeing how des- 
perate the situation was, for once he approved my targets 
immediately and without some caustic remark as to whether 
or not I thought I was trying to run the Air Force. I guess 
being right there on the ground was a lot different than 
sitting back at the rear and passing judgment on what was 
or wasn’t a suitable target. 
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The morning of February 6 was clear as a bell and just 
as we were walking into our various offices in the school- 
house after breakfast an enemy air raid came over and 
dropped some bombs practically on top of us. Fortunately 
they were small, anti-personnel bombs of a type that is 
dropped from the airplane in a “mother” container which 
opens as it descends. Inside the container were approxi- 
mately 500 small bombs about the size of olive bottles, which 
scatter and then explode upon contact with the ground. 
They would, of course, spread out over a fairly wide area 
and do some damage, but were not large enough to cause 
any destruction of buildings. Unfortunately a few of our 
officers, it being right after breakfast, were in the latrine 
which had been built in the courtyard, and only covered 
by a tent. Two or three were thus rather ingloriously 
wounded, one quite seriously. None of us in the buildings, 
however, were hurt, as the walls stopped the small, anti-per- 
sonnel fragments, which, strangely enough, didn’t even break 
a window. While the raid was going on we huddled under 
the stairways and under heavy masonry archways in the halls 
for protection in case demolition bombs were used. For- 
tunately they weren't, but had any been dropped I am sure 
the entire VI Corps Headquarters would likely have been 
buried under the rubble. It was obvious we were going to 
have to get out of this big building and move to some more 
protected location. 

Things were looking mighty tough. Our attack and effort 
to break out of the beachhead had failed with heavy casual- 
ties. Our main line attack just north of Naples in its attempt 
to cross the Rapido River had failed and it was definite 
that for the time being at any rate our fighting was going 
to be strictly defensive and it would take everything we had 
to just hang on. At this point everything on the beachhead 
was diverted to defenses—engineer battalions, supply sec- 
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tions, cooks and services, and everything and everyone who 
could carry a gun or dig a trench. The enemy was lobbing 
heavy, long-range artillery into the town at frequent intervals 
and we were, of course, subjected to almost continuous air 
raids day and night. These were the days during which I 
developed an aversion to loud noises, concussions and vibra- 
tions, which still disturb me. 

With this situation confronting us and the knowledge 
that we were going to have to stay in this unhealthy climate 
for some time, a search was made to find more protected lo- 
cations for our Headquarters, and for sleeping, than those 
we used initially. On February 7, Colonel Galloway, then 
Chief of Staff; Colonel Huddleston, Corps Surgeon General, 
who later was killed by an artillery shell exploding in the 
square in Nettuno; the Headquarters Commandant and 
one or two other officers, including me, went on an inspec- 
tion trip. Through what had been a little shop on the main 
square of Nettuno we descended into an amazing labyrinth 
of wine cellars, which someone had discovered, that appar- 
ently spread out endlessly beneath the town. ‘These we were 
to use as our headquarters. ‘The heavy bombing and shelling 
we had been receiving convinced everybody that we were 
going to have to get out of that schoolhouse. I went along 
with the inspection party to give any opinion that I had as 
to what protection these cellars would give us in case of 
heavy air attacks. My opinion was, and it later proved that 
I was right, that they wouldn’t protect us from any direct 
bomb hits, as they weren’t deep enough for that, but that 
they would protect us from indirect hits, tumbling buildings, 
“flak,” shrapnel and flying fragments from bombs and artil- 
lery shells, keep out the noise, and give us some peace of 
mind. 

After all these days of almost constant planning, drawing 
up orders and requests, and taking care of the extracurricular 
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communications that had gone over my channels in the early 
days, I was pretty well tuckered out. A Captain League was 
sent up from Fifth Army Headquarters to relieve me some 
in the heavy work and the long hours. He was certainly a 
welcome addition to my little section. 

There was a small air strip on the outskirts of Nettuno 
that had been somewhat enlarged, which our fighter planes 
attempted to use; but since it was under clear and unre- 
stricted observation from the enemy, it was shelled sporadi- 
cally and then heavily whenever a plane landed on it. It was 
necessary to abandon it as a permanent strip and only use 
it for an occasional courier plane and as an emergency field, 
where a damaged plane or one short of fuel could land as an 
alternative to crash landing in the sea, on the beach or in 
some farmer’s pasture. 

Everything was so jam-packed into the little beachhead— 
now some seventy thousand men, supplies, equipment, 
trucks, transportation, hospital units, etc., that it was al- 
most impossible for a German shell or an enemy bomb to 
land without causing some damage. Our little beachhead 
consisted of an area of less than one-third the size of Dela- 
ware County, Indiana, not any larger than some of our 
medium-sized Western ranches, considerably less than one 
hundred thousand acres. Because of this congestion it was 
essential that everything possible be done to minimize 
enemy fire and whenever we could locate, through recon- 
naissance planes or otherwise, enemy gun installations we 
tried to neutralize them by bombing as well as by fire from 
our own artillery. Occasionally we also got some very effec- 
tive support from Naval fire power, particularly from the 
cruiser U.S.S. Brooklyn and two or three accompanying de- 
stroyers. Their fire frequently was directed by a P-51 single- 
seat fighter plane from the 111th Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron. They developed quite an effective technique for spot- 
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ting targets on the enemy’s side of the line and were able 


to direct fire from two British cruisers, the Orion and the 
Phoebe as well as our American ships. In those early critical 
days they remained in close support as often and as long 
at a time as they could without being subjected themselves 
to too much danger from enemy air attack. Our best defense 
was to keep their observation and artillery ducking and mov- 
ing as much as possible and thus prevent them from develop- 
ing concentrations of fire power that could destroy our 
supply areas on the beaches and the little quay of Anzio. 

Several bombs unfortunately fell on the 95th Evacuation | 
Hospital, which was located just on the southern outskirts 
of Nettuno, killing and wounding some nurses and further 
injuring wounded soldiers. We didn’t believe that the bomb- 
ing was intentional, as the plane that dropped the bombs was 
under attack by a British Spitfire and probably simply jetti- 
soned its bombs in order to lose weight, gain altitude, and 
be more maneuverable. This hospital installation, because it 
was under so much shell fire and bombing, adding to the 
pain and misery of the wounded, became known as “Hell’s 
Half Acre.” | 

As soon as they could be cleaned out and lights run into 
them, we moved into our underground wine cellar cata- 
combs, which became our working, living, sleeping and eat- 
ing quarters for many days and weeks to come. There were 
rumors that these catacombs and tunnels led all the way to 
Rome, but no one ever found that they actually ran more 
than a few hundred yards in various directions under the 
city. It was quite possible, however, to get lost in them; and 
our engineers prepared drawings, which they put at various 
intersections in the tunnels such as appear in the New York 
subway with a red spot designated “You Are Here’ and 
then show how to get from there to the various sections. 

John Cooper and I moved into a wine cellar a little 
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farther down the square with some other officers and set up 
our cots in niches or cubbyholes, which apparently had been 
dug out laterally from the main passageway to hold hogs- 
heads of wine. Some of the officers finally got their little cu- 
bicles lined with sheets and draperies and all sorts of fancy 
devices that soldiers had found in houses and deserted stores. 
We weren't supposed to have electricity down there but some 
ingenious person tapped a line and ran a wire surreptitiously 
from one of the Engineer Corps generators, so that we had 
electricity in our underground sleeping quarters. I even 
rigged up a little electric heater in mine. Engineer main- 
tenance crews were kept constantly busy trying to trace down 
unauthorized wiring that was tapped on to various trunk- 
lines, thus overloading their generators and continually blow- 
ing fuses. Without this lighting, however, those cellar sleep- 
ing quarters would have been almost impossible with their 
constant dampness, drafts, and eternal darkness. Moisture 
trickled down the walls continually and a flashlight thrown 
up on the ceiling would reveal countless giant thousand- 
legged bugs which would scurry around in resentment at 
having the peace, quiet and darkness they and their ances- 
tors had enjoyed for centuries, I presume, so rudely dis- 
turbed. Occasionally during the night one or two of them 
would drop down and scurry across our faces while we were 
sleeping, giving us a start, but eventually we even got used to 
that. It was certainly much better than having a bomb or a 
shell disturbing our sleep—or putting us into a permanent 
one. 

Starting on the 9th the enemy began Hitler’s promised 
all-out attack to drive us off the beachhead. We requested 
the heaviest possible air support and were given top priority 
over all other targets, even including those around the Cis- 
terna area which also was extremely critical. We were allot- 
ted all available resources of the Strategic, Tactical and 
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_Desert Air Forces as well as the XII Air Support Command. 


I think this was probably the only time in military history 
that all elements of an Air Force, even the big long-range 
bombers, flew close-in support attacks. The enemy was 
successful in driving a couple of precious miles down the 
Anzio-Campoleone Road in an effort to clear a straight cor- 
ridor to the beach, thus cut our forces in two and then 
destroy the halves. We were able to stop them, however, 
without further gains; but the enemy held this salient until 
June when, with heavy reinforcements, we finally broke out 
of the beachhead. 

One of our most annoying problems and certainly a 
disturbing thing was a German railway gun which they 
called ‘Leopold,’ but which to us became known as the 
“Anzio Express.” It was a 28-centimeter cannon that could 
shoot a missile more than fifty miles. The Germans became 
adept at concealing it in railway tunnels back in the moun- 
tains, running it out on the track, firing several rounds, and 
then pulling it back into a tunnel before we could locate 
its position by air reconnaissance or any other means. The 
whole beachhead resting as it was on a soft sandstone 
formation that I have described before sounds and vibra- 
tions were telegraphed over its entire area. When this huge 
gun would fire, perhaps some fifteen or twenty miles away, 
we could feel the tremor through the ground before the 
shell actually landed. Every time we felt, rather than heard, 
the concussion, we would duck because we knew a shell was 
on its way but never knew where it was going to land. That 
was another reason for our development of the so-called 
“Anzio Shuffle.” “Sally of the Axis” on her propaganda 
program, that we listened to whenever she broadcast, would 
state when this gun was going to fire; and she was pretty 
accurate because, if she said it would fire at 10:10, we 
could expect to feel that dreaded thud at exactly that time. 
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But even with that advanced notice, we could neither 
spot where it came from nor, of course, did we know where 
the shell was going to land. That’s another reason I have 
never liked dull thuds or bumps or tremors in the ground 
or buildings since. During one night down in our wine 
cellar quarters, we felt what seemed to be a thud a little 
closer than usual but didn’t pay much attention to it. In 
fact, most of us didn’t even wake up and the rest only rolled 
over in their cots and went back to sleep. When we got 
dressed in the morning, however, and climbed up out of our 
wine cellar, we found that the building above us had been 
completely destroyed by a direct hit and that two MP’s, who 
were sleeping on the first floor, had been killed. 

During those early days on the beachhead I made daily 
trips to my two radio crews, the United States and the Brit- 
ish, to see how they were getting along. They were both 
under the command of very competent sergeants and, like 
all experienced soldiers, before long got themselves very 
comfortably located. My British crew found a small farm- 
house on the outskirts of the town with a deep wine cellar, 
in which they could find cover if artillery attacks or bomb- 
ings got particularly severe and too local for comfort. In 
this deep cellar they had set up quarters for living when 
off duty, where they could eat, sleep and do most of their 
work, leaving only the radio truck above ground but camou- 
flaged so it was inconspicuous; and then by an ingenious 
system of wiring operated it by remote control. My United 
States crew was set in the yard of another house on the out- 
skirts of the little town, but they never went below ground 
during the entire campaign. In some miraculous way the 
man and wife who owned the house eventually returned, 
but how I never found out. Apparently they had gone on 
a trip into the country just prior to the time of our land- 
ing, and somehow or other several days later had contrived 
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to slip back through both the German lines and our lines 
to their home, and seemed quite happy to have my radio 
team as their guests. The woman did a lot of special cooking 
for them, mended their clothes and also did my laundry, 
which was quite a luxury, in exchange for rations and a little 
money. There were certain advantages to being thus closely 
associated with an enlisted man’s outfit, such as these radio 
crews, where there weren’t any line officers present or rules, 
regulations, orders, and field manuals to follow. Frequently 
my American crew would get hold of some fresh meat and 
invite me over for a steak dinner. They called it “casualty 
beef.’”’ On rare occasions, the British crew would draw a 
ration of Scotch, which was allotted to them (but not to 
United States troops) and fortunately, since none of them 
happened to drink, I became occasionally the happy recipient 
of a beverage that on the beachhead was more precious than 
gold. As a result, at times I was an extremely popular mem- 
ber of the Headquarter’s staff. 

We were assembling all the forces on the beachhead to 
withstand the attack that we knew was coming to eliminate 
this “cancerous abscess” on the shores of Italy. In the mean- 
time we were subjected to almost constant air raids, starting 
at dusk and continuing through the night on the harbor and 
towns of Anzio and Nettuno. Damage was usually inflicted, 
because things were just packed in so tightly in the few 
square miles of land that we conquered that a bomb or a 
shell could scarcely miss some sort of a target. 

On February 10, the 45th Division was moved into the 
line, making us considerably stronger. The Germans, how- 
ever, had driven us back out of the “Factory” area again 
and both sides were temporarily resting and licking their 
wounds preparatory to the next big all-out attack. Inciden- 
tally, this so-called ‘“‘Factory” area at the center of the 
perimeter of our fan-shaped beachhead was given this name 
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by the GI’s because there were a couple of smokestacks 
there that reminded them of factories back in the United 
States. 

We were bringing in, as fast as shipping would permit, 
more reinforcements—both British and American—to relieve 
those who were worn out and battle weary at the front. As 
small side scenes in a great drama, many tragic incidents 
occurred. I saw a flak-damaged A-20 light bomber crash 
land at the airport and no crew members appeared to escape. 
On the same day, walking down the street of Nettuno from 
our underground headquarters to check on one of my 
radio teams, I saw several truckloads of hysterical civilians, 
who had been gathered up from the beachhead from good- 
ness knows where, being driven down to LST’s at the beach 
for evacuation to Naples for safety’s sake. It was a tragic 
thing to see families temporarily separated and those excit- 
able Italians crying and screaming and resisting as they 
were taken from their homes, even though it was to find 
them places of greater safety. ‘There were actually surpris- 
ingly few civilians in the Anzio-Nettuno area when we 
landed, and rumor had it that the Germans had been mov- 
ing them inland in order to clear those coastal towns so 
they wouldn’t interfere with their defense. Another incident 
—on one of my visits to my British radio truck—I came upon 
a tragic scene involving a little family: a father, mother, 
two children and a baby. A shell had just exploded nearby 
and a flying fragment had decapitated the baby as it was 
held in its mother’s arms. ‘The poor weeping mother was 
still holding the little, bloody, headless body in her arms. A 
terribly tragic by-product of all-engulfing war, which spares 
none—even the most innocent—that comes in its way. 

By February 14, reconnaissance reports were coming in 
that the roads and marshalling yards north of Rome were 
jammed with all sorts of enemy movements of troops, equip- 
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ment and supplies. It was evident that they were going to 
hit us with everything in the book in the very near future. 
The front remained somewhat quiet, with only patrol activi- 
ties, but the quiet was deceptive. We kept up our bombing 
of their supply lines, and I got some satisfaction from hear- 
ing prisoners being interrogated say that they had surren- 
dered because they simply couldn’t stand the constant bom- 
bardments of our air attacks. On the 15th the main Allied 
line above Naples made its last all-out air attack and in 
the process destroyed the historic Cassino Monastery in an 
effort to break through and give us, at the beachhead, the 
relief that we desperately needed. The attack failed, and of 
course this bombing of the monastery has become one of 
the very violently disputed events of the war. Although this 
historic monument was completely destroyed, all of our 
missions in the Rome area were carried out with extreme 
caution in order neither to destroy nor damage its historic 
and religious sites. 

On the 15th a radio-directed bomb struck the Liberty 
Ship Elihu Yale, which was unloading ammunition into an 
LCT for delivery to the beach. Both ships exploded and 


_. burned spectacularly, and part of our much needed ammu- 


nition to resist the assault was destroyed. From a rooftop, 
Rod Drake and I watched them burn with violent explo- 
sions punctuating their final moments afloat—a terrifying 
sight! 

Captain McGraw, who commanded the pool of radio 
trucks of which mine was an element, came up to the beach- 
head to study the situation and see how things were going. I 
had a good deal to do with him during the war and he was 
always extremely cooperative. I did ask him to relieve one 
man who had apparently turned yellow and disappeared for 
the first two or three days that we were on the beachhead. 
He just couldn’t be found and apparently had gone into 
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hiding some place. It was the only experience of that kind 
that I had throughout the war. He had been sent to the 
beachhead to replace a young fellow, who was to be taken 
back to the rear and assigned to another unit. I asked that 
the reliable boy be retained and that the cowardly one be 
returned for another assignment. McGraw complied and I 
kept my original team intact. The unfortunate thing, and 
I always felt badly about it, was that the boy I retained was 
wounded a few days later by an artillery shell. Fortunately 
he wasn’t too badly hurt, and I visited him a couple of times 
in the field hospital on the beachhead before he was evacu- 
ated to the mainland down below. 

During this period I was being called at all hours of day 
or night to prepare plans and ask for air support and was 
getting very little sleep. John Cooper and I moved from 
our wine cellar under the shell-destroyed building to an- 
other one that was a little deeper and a little closer to our 
headquarters, where we could both be more easily reached. 
It was cold and dark and damp, and the walls and ceilings 
alive with insects that went scurrying around in protest 
against our encroachment of their peaceful domain. In spite 
of these drawbacks, we were certainly thankful for and in- 
debted to Nero, the ancient Roman Emperor, by whom, 
legend had it, these underground caves had been built. 
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All-Out Attack 


ON THE evening of the 15th the Germans started a heavy 
aerial attack accompanied by artillery bombardment against 
every target they could reach on the beachhead. This was the 
forerunner of their all-out drive to knock us off the beach- 
head. It was estimated that by then they had somewhere in 
the neighborhood of one hundred and twenty thousand 
troops opposing us. ‘They had more men and more long- 
range guns and artillery than we had, but we had more 
ammunition, were well dug in, had better air support, and 
of course were in a defensive position—where casualties 
usually are not as great as in an attack. 

I know that we destroyed) by air at least one heavy rail- 
road gun that had been causing us considerable harassment, 
and that our air attacks concentrated on marshalling yards 
and traffic moving towards the beachhead were very effec- 
tive. My radio was screaming constantly for air support; and 
I must say the Air put on a great show, particularly during 
the afternoon of the 16th when wave after wave of fighter 
bombers, light bombers and mediums came over the beach- 
head, concentrating on enemy groupings, troops and armor 
facing us. This air power had been originally committed to 
the Cassino front but was shifted to support us on short 
notice in response to my frantic requests sent back over my 
radio network. The 45th Division in the “Factory” area was 
catching the worst of the attack and, while the enemy had 
been restrained so far, we knew that his heaviest effort had 
not yet been committed. After short breathing spells for 
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regrouping, attack after attack of enemy infantry would 
attempt to break through our lines, particularly in that 
crucial central area. The Germans were also using all the 
air support that they had available; and early in the morn- 
ing of the 17th a group of thirty-five or forty Fokke-Wulf 
190’s and ME-109’s came over, bombing and strafing front 
lines, one of their largest air efforts of the campaign. Our 
179th Infantry Regiment commanded by Colonel Kammerer, 
who came overseas from the States with us in the II Corps 
Headquarters, was receiving the brunt of the attack and 
was badly mauled and cut up. They had been forced to fall 
back within a scant mile of our final defense line, which 
sounded pretty bad. All through the day relatively small 
flights of short duration of German 109’s and Fokke-Wulfs 
came over, each of which in the methodical way of the 
Germans, heralded the beginning of a new ground attack. 
In response to my frantic requests over the radio we received 
magnificent air support. One of my messages simply said, 
in code of course, “Give us everything you’ve got,’ and 
they really came through! More than a thousand aircraft 
came over the beachhead in our support, dropping bombs 
close to the front line and on the roadways leading into the 
beachhead. It was an awe-inspiring sight, and John Cooper 
and I took time out to go up on a roof of an apartment 
building and watch the show for a while. There was per- 
sonal consolation in the sight, for many a moment of dejec- 
tion and frustration. 

February 17 was a crucial day on the beachhead, as it 
was, in fact, for the entire Italian campaign. Our main line 
in the Cassino area was seeking to smash its way up the Liri 
Valley, and we on the beachhead were fighting desperately 
to stave off the Germans’ all-out effort to drive us back into 
the sea. Each side was trying for a knock-out because each 
one knew that victory at either place might swing the battle 
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‘ of Italy decisively one way or the other. It was a thrilling 
sight to see wave after wave of aircraft come over the beach 
and realize that I had been the little guy who had at least 
whistled them up. We were using all the Naval gunfire sup- 
port we could get from cruisers and destroyers off shore in 
the harbor. We had all of our available artillery on the 
beachhead firing and using practically the entire Allied Air 
Force in the Mediterranean Theater. We had Flying For- 
tresses and Liberators, long-range and short-range bombers, 
tactical aircraft of the British, Warhawks and Kitty Hawks 
dropping bombs close to the front lines. Our 45th Division 
received a terrific mauling, but in spite of all that it was 
ordered to counterattack to take the pressure off other areas. 
All of our reserves were committed, and the situation was 
really critical. It’s hard to say what did stem the tide, but 
I am sure our air support was extremely helpful in turning 
the scales in our balance. Had the Germans had our air 
power, I am sure the beachhead would have been lost and 
this chronicle probably would never have been written. 

On that same day General ‘Truscott was relieved of com- 
mand of the 3rd Division and sent to VI Corps Headquar- 
ters as Deputy Commander. He was obviously being pre- 
pared to take over the command from the more cautious, 
kindly and scholarly Lucas. Lucas had predicted in his own 
diary of several days before that “‘his head would soon fall 
in the basket” as a result of our failure to achieve our ob- 
jective. Truscott’s command of the 3rd Division was taken 
over by General John W. “Mike” O’Daniel, the one with 
whom Bob Morris had been working since early days in 
North Africa on amphibious landings. He was a gruff, rough 
officer, a Lieutenant under General Clark, when the Gen- 
eral was a Captain in World War I. “Iron Mike” turned out 
to be a great leader and won further distinction later in 
Korea as a Corps Commander. 
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The 179th Infantry of the 45th Division under Colonel 
Kammerer was the suicide group ordered to counterattack, 
and, as everyone expected, it failed. It wound up in an 
extremely exposed and dangerous position, receiving cross- 
fire from both sides and the front, but it did the job of 
blunting the enemy’s attack. None of us got much more 
than cat naps that night, and I was repeatedly called upon 
for support missions, air attacks on railroad guns, enemy 
concentrations and armor moving down the roads leading to 
the beachhead, and for aerial reconnaissance. We were all 
reaching the point of mental and physical.exhaustion. We 
were moving around more like ‘Zombies’ than human 
beings. 

The next day was overcast, and we couldn’t fly nearly 
as much air support; but we did manage to bring in a few 
fighter bombers, flying low, that gave some effective close-in 
support against tanks and infantry. They helped keep up 
the morale of our troops. A few light bombers made it to 
the ‘Factory’ area, but for our major defense we had to 
depend upon the good old artillery. ‘This was the critical 
day when it would be determined whether we were to be 
driven back into the sea, wind up in German prison camps, 
or hold on to our precious little toehold. 

By late afternoon we knew that the enemy had thrown 
its heaviest attacks against us. Many of our forward ele- 
ments had been thrown back almost to our final defense line, 
and in places enemy armor was roaming back and forth over 
roads behind our forward lines, practically unmolested, look- 
ing for targets. Had they had one more reserve element 
of any size that they could have thrown at us, they would 
have broken through to the beach, split our lines and de- 
feated us. By midnight it appeared that the enemy was 
pulling back to reorganize and as they did so, we won the 
battle of the beachhead. We didn’t realize it at the time 
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because we simply thought they were withdrawing to re- 
group and would hit us again with renewed vigor in just 
a matter of a few hours. Had their drive been sustained, the 
battle would doubtless have turned the other way. Our won- 
derful artillery, and the Air, in support of brave and deter- 
mined infantry, saved the beachhead. 

By the 19th it was apparent that the enemy’s attack was 
weakening, and it was becoming increasingly evident that we 
had absorbed his heaviest attack and were going to hold the 
beachhead. I was still swamped with requests for air support 
and didn’t know how much longer I could stand up under 
the strain. There I was, relatively safe from bombing and 
artillery fire, but completely exhausted. My sympathy cer- 
tainly went out to those combat officers and men who 
were out in the front under direct fire and still expected to 
reason and think and act intelligently and bravely. All day 
enemy tanks tried to fight their way down the Albano Road 
to the beach, but our carefully prepared artillery defenses 
were able to stop them. As elements of the enemy withdrew 
to regroup, we did the same thing in preparation for a 
counterattack. I sent in requests for many missions in sup- 
port of our counterattack as it moved into action. We had 
eight battalions in our Corps Artillery which were zeroed 
in on enemy assembly areas north of the ‘‘Factory.’’ We had 
naval guns from destroyers and cruisers off the coast, and 
even 90-mm. anti-aircraft guns were reset so they could be 
used as field pieces to fire flat trajectory into the “Factory” 
and the Carroceto areas. We were also able to get in some 
fine air support missions from fighter bombers and medium 
bombers, striking with demolition bombs as well as frag- 
mentation bombs in assembly areas along the stream beds 
north of the wooded area in our central and northern sec- 
tor. There was every indication that the enemy had suf- 
fered heavily, probably more than we, and now was being 
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forced to commit about everything he had in reserve to stave 
off our counterattacks. Some American soldiers, who had 
been captured early in the battle, escaped, and returned to 
our lines with reports that they had seen enemy bodies 
stacked up like cordwood in piles along the road and bull- 
dozers digging mass graves. Both sides certainly suffered 
heavily, but I think the Germans more severely because 
of their being on the offensive and exposed to our heavy 
artillery and air bombardments. 

Hitler had promised his troops an easy victory in the 
battle of the beachhead, but that promise had gone up in 
the smoke of battle; and prisoners that we captured reported 
that the morale of the German Army, in our sector at any 
rate, was declining rapidly. While we had taken a terrific 
beating and everyone, including those of us in the head- 
quarters, was tired almost to exhaustion, our morale was 
high, for we knew that we were the victors of the first round 
of the beachhead battle. While the fiercest part of the fight- 
ing was over, I was still swamped with demands and re- 
quests, pleas and entreaties for air support missions, which, 
for the most part, came through in great shape. Major 
John Cooper and I climbed up on one of the tallest buildings 
in Nettuno again, an office building, from which vantage 
point we could almost see the front lines and watch our 
attacks fly into their targets. We could clearly see the smoke 
and rubble flying up from the front line area. A B-24 com- 
ing in over our beachhead was hit by anti-aircraft fire, and 
we watched it head for a crash landing in the harbor. It 
came down behind some buildings, and we couldn’t see the 
result of the landing; but we did observe small boats rush- 
ing towards the scene from every direction and could only 
hope that they got there in time. I could never learn what 
happened. 

By the 20th the fighting had slowed down considerably, 
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- simply from complete exhaustion on both sides. There were 
spasms of heavy fighting, much patrol action, and the enemy 
still seemed determined to keep on the pressure; but the 
main effort was over. 

Captain League, who had been helping me, returned 
to Fifth Army Headquarters at the rear; and I was again 
alone with my problems. 

On February 21, General Truscott was made Acting 
Corps Commander, although his title was still that of Dep- 
uty. He called me in to talk about Air support. He didn’t 
understand many of the problems of the Air and how our 
radio nets worked. He seemed both amazed and provoked 
at the procedure our requests had to follow: from Division 
to Corps, back to Army, then to XII Air Support Command 
for final filtering and approval as to suitability of the tar- 
gets, and then relayed to the units who would be assigned 
to fly the missions. It did seem cumbersome; and I presume 
the procedure has been changed considerably since then. 
‘There wasn’t much point in his arguing with me, however, 
because that was the system and I was just the little guy who 
had to use it—only the messenger boy. 

The next day, on the 22nd, General Truscott had his 
first morning staff meeting and all section heads were present. 
General Saville, who was then commanding the XII Air 
Support Command, was present, apparently to defend or 
support or explain about the system for air-ground opera- 
tions. It was part of my job at the meeting to show the 
brass assembled where missions had been requested, where 
they had been flown and where they had been refused. 

That same day, in a relatively unimportant engagement, 
the British on our left were in the midst of what became 
known as the “Battle of the Caves.” While rather minor in 
importance and number of persons involved, it was one of 
the most terrifying of the entire campaign. Friend and foe 
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alike became lost and confused in a labyrinth of caves and 
gullies, came upon each other in the darkness and unex- 
pectedly. From the reports received this was one of the 
most nerve-racking and eerie battles of the war. The British 
succeeded in getting this little area cleaned up for a while; 
but in doing so they suffered heavily, lost a lot of prisoners, 
and finally had to fall back and concede it to the enemy. 


CHAPTER XXX 


A New Commander 


ON FEBRUARY 23 General Truscott was designated Com- 
manding General of VI Corps, relieving General Lucas, who 
was by then under considerable criticism for not having been 
more aggressive in the early days of the beachhead. I don’t 
really think there was very much more he could have done 
without taking tremendous risks and perhaps his was the 
best decision. However, a fiery fighter like General Patton 
might have boldly swept right on inland and thereby either 
scored a tremendously brilliant victory or suffered a disas- 
trous defeat. Certainly it would not have been a stalemate. 

General Lucas wasn’t relieved with prejudice and demo- 
tion, as was the commander at Salerno, but was returned 
to the United States to command the Fourth Army at Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio. 

One of General Truscott’s first acts after assuming the 
position of Corps Commander was to call a meeting on Air 
support. My old friend Steve Mack was there and General 
Saville and myself, all trying to explain the communication 
system, chain of command, and methods by which air sup- 
port was supplied to a Ground commander. I believe after- 
wards he understood things a little better and retreated 
somewhat from his first, very critical, position. A good many 
heated remarks, however, did pass back and forth between 
General Saville, Mack and ‘Truscott. ‘Truscott was wearing 
his old leather campaign jacket, a scarf around his neck, and 
was quite an impressive person, taking advantage, I’m sure 
for effect, of a voice made hoarse and gravelly by a combina- 
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tion of laryngitis and many days and nights in the battle- 
field. He was not large in stature, but wiry; had grayish 
hair, penetrating, deep-set, china-gray eyes, and a ruddy com- 
plexion. He was a much more colorful and impressive com- 
mander than the kindly and rather fatherly corncob-pipe- 
smoking General Lucas, who never seemed to want to hurt 
anybody—at times, almost including the enemy. 

After the conference with General Truscott, things be- 
gan to get a little better organized in my Air section. Cap- 
tain Evans was sent up from Fifth Army Headquarters to 
relieve me of some of my work, and we were better inte- 
grated with the G-3 Section. John Cooper of that Section 
was assigned to work closely with me and help plan the 
coordination of ground and air operations more effectively. 
(This we had been doing right along on an informal, volun- 
tary basis.) I was also assigned a Sergeant who could do 
overlay work and draw situation maps so that air reports 
and air phases of any field order could be more graphically, 
specifically and accurately presented. He had been a per- 
sonal driver for the General throughout his command of 
the 3rd Division, and I suspect the “Old Man” was making 
a soft spot for him in the Headquarters. He was a good sol- 
dier, though, and fitted into the section very well. When I 
was eventually relieved and sent back to the states, John 
Cooper took over the work in the Air Section. Captain 
“Shu” Cothe of Indianapolis, an expert at reading aerial 
photographs and a member of the G-2 Section, was a great 
help and a close collaborator all through the campaigns 
of Salerno and Anzio. 

With things slacked off a little bit and with a better 
organization in my Air Section, I went forward to the 56th 
Division (British), which was located in the wooded area 
towards our left flank, where much of the recent heavy fight- 
ing had been, to see how they were set up. This was the Divi- 
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‘sion that had taken such a beating in the cave district. I 
had lunch there and talked to some of the operations officers 
in that command. They were deeply dug in as protection 
against bombs and artillery fire. Their field wagons were 
buried almost to the tops of the cabs, and sand bags thrown 
up around the rest and over the top gave them excellent 
protection from everything except a direct hit. Anything 
exposed in that area, or any other area for that matter, on the 
beachhead just didn’t last very long. 

On the 25th Bob Morris visited us again on the beach- 
head and came into our catacomb headquarters under Net- 
tuno. He particularly wanted to visit his old friend “Mike” 
O’Daniel, who was then in command of the 3rd Division; 
so we drove out to their headquarters in the vicinity of 
Conca over a road which was pretty much under the observa- 
tions of the Germans. My driver, Combs, drove the jeep and 
Bob’s driver, Hicks, went along with us. It was a nice day 
and we were all enjoying the ride. Hicks was sitting in the 
back seat with me, completely relaxed and with his helmet 
in his lap watching the scenery. He saw some puffs of smoke 
mushrooming up not very far to our left and asked me what 
they were. I advised him that they were German shells ex- 
ploding, which completely spoiled Hicks’ day. He slammed 
on his steel helmet and tried to pull it down around his 
knees, and tightened up like a steel spring. I don’t think 
he said another word the rest of the trip until we got back 
to Nettuno. 

The 3rd Division had its headquarters in a big, old 
farmhouse which we carefully approached from the rear so 
as not to attract undue observation from the enemy. From 
an attic window we could look forward cautiously right up 
to the front line. Fortunately it was all quiet on the front 
and we didn’t attract any undue attention; so no shells were 
directed towards that area—at least while we were there. 
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Bob had a good visit with General O’Daniel and I spent 
the time talking shop with the G-3 about air support. Our 
return to headquarters was without incident. 

In the following few days our Air Support Section be- 
came much better organized and was really set up for busi- 
ness. It was too bad I couldn’t have had that organization 
in the earlier days of the campaign, although things were so 
confused I guess we got the job done about as well as pos- 
sible. As a final step of coordination, Major John Cooper was 
definitely placed in the Air Section, although still a member 
of the G-3 (Operations) organization. We were also given 
a couple of extra clerks—what luxury! 

One night a shell scored a direct hit on top of our 
labyrinth of caves and came straight through, burying up to 
his neck a Sergeant who was on duty in the Engineering 
Section. Fortunately, the shell was a dud, didn’t explode, 
and the Sergeant got out without a scratch, but he was under- 
standably badly scared and shaken. It demonstrated quite 
dramatically that, while these caves gave us a reasonable 
amount of protection, they were still vulnerable to a direct 
hit. 

I developed a terrible cold and living in those damp 
caves didn’t seem to help it much. It hung on for several 
days and there wasn’t any way to get relief. I just had to 
wear it out. 

General ‘Truscott still wasn’t satisfied with the way Air 
support was being handled or the kind of support he was 
getting, so heated arguments continued between him, Col- 
onel Carlton, his Chief of Staff, Steve Mack, and, whenever 
he was there, General Saville. I was always in the middle, 
which wasn’t pleasant; but fortunately, I wasn’t the one who 
either gave the orders or set up the system. I just tried to 
make it work the best I could. I was just the little guy in 
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_ the middle who sometimes got the blame when things went 
wrong because I was the only one available to receive it. 

It seemed apparent, through Intelligence reports, that 
the enemy was again forming for another attack to try to 
knock us out and we were immediately called upon in our 
Air Section to plan for an all-out air program designed to 
break up the offensive. We got it lined up for the 29th, the 
day the Germans again began an attack in strength from the 
area of Cisterna. We got in a few missions but not all that 
had been requested by any means. The Germans made a few 
gains and broke through the crust of our defense in the 
vicinity of the little village of Isola Bella. ‘They didn’t make 
too much progress, however, and once again most of the 
credit for stopping the attack went to our fine artillery. We 
were promised an all-out air support program for the next 
day. | 
Unfortunately, the next day arrived with terrible 
weather, which frustrated our Air support plans. A steady 
rain kept the planes grounded, but it also hampered the 
movement of enemy tanks and armor so it was just about 
a standoff. It rained so hard that it put out the flares which 
General O’Daniel ordered be shot over by our artillery into 
the German side of the lines in order to help pick artillery 
targets at night. Ihe German attack seemed to be bogging 
down, and we were hopeful that they had shot their wad 
and that this might be their last major effort against us. 

On March 2 the Air support that had been promised us 
before, but delayed by heavy rains, squalls and low ceilings, 
really arrived. It was a magnificent and inspiring show. 
B-24’s, B-17’s, P-38’s and P-47’s in wave after wave dropped 
thousands of bombs in the areas around Cisterna, Carroceto, 
Velletri, the Molletta River Valley, its tributaries, and Cam- 
poleone. More than a thousand Sorties were flown on close-in 
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positions and targets; and John Cooper and I again observed 
some of the bombing from our lookout on top of the tall, 
abandoned office building, which we had previously used. 
This day’s air activity was perhaps bigger than the one 
staged for us at the peak of the German drive on the 17th, 
and all of us in the Air Section who had been getting a good 
deal of kicking around could now hold our heads up and 
throw our chests out a little bit. I am sure this heavy Air 
support was the result of all the criticism that General Trus- 
cott had thrown at General Saville about the Air efforts. 
This attack really seemed to take the sting out of the enemy’s 
drive, for it proved to be his last big push. He still remained 
strong and clever, however, and gave us plenty of trouble 
with patrol activities and almost continuous bombardments 
from his heavy long-range artillery. 

Quite by chance I ran into Major Ridgeway Knight, 
whom I had known back in Oujda, Casablanca, and during 
the time I was with General Clark at the audience with 
the Sultan. Prior to the North African invasion he had been 
a civilian on the staff of diplomat Bob Murphy at the time 
General Clark made his famous secret landing on the North 
African shore before our actual invasion. Knight had acted 
as an interpreter and served as such on our State Department 
staff. After we landed with our troops in North Africa and 
were secure on shore, General Clark assigned him to his 
headquarters in the Military Government Section and had 
him commissioned with the rank of Major. On the beach- 
head he was in charge of evacuation of civilians, bringing 
in civilian supplies for those who did remain, and was in 
charge of the civilian government. He had a few Italians 
working around the house in which he had established him- 
self and two or three of them were trying to knock a hole 
through a stone wall between his quarters and the place 
he used as his office in order to save a long walk around 
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two or three blocks. After several days’ work and not much 
impression on the wall, a German shell came over and com- 
pleted the job for him in an instant. His father was an 
artist, had known many people I knew in Indiana, and had 
spent considerable time in our Brown County area paint- 
ing its scenery. I stayed for dinner with Ridgeway and we 
had a fine visit. 


CHAPTER \X RAL 


Stalemated Again 


BY THE end of the first week in March, activities on the 
beachhead had slowed down to a walk. ‘The German coun- 
terattack had fizzled to an end, and it was evident that the 
German high command recognized that their efforts to 
wipe us off the beachhead had failed. General Alexander, 
British, the 15th Army Group Commander, and then Gen- 
eral Clark’s boss, spent a day or two on the beachhead and 
in our headquarters looking the situation over. ‘The weather 
was generally bad; we couldn’t get in much Air support and 
there wasn’t much to do but just receive some reports on 
patrol activities along the front lines. 

During those early stages of the campaign, I, of course, 
had been working rather closely with the radar installations 
on the beachhead but had never had an opportunity to 
really get acquainted with them or see how they worked. 
One rainy afternoon I drove to a castle about half way be- 
tween Anzio and Nettuno, where the Fifth Army Advanced 
Headquarters was located and visited the radar installation 
nearest our headquarters, which I had only known previously 
by the code name of “Grubstake.” After this visit I had 
several conversations with its commanding officer, a Captain 
Weichsel, who, believe it or not, as a civilian was a real 
estate broker from Dallas, ‘Texas—a long jump to operating a 
radar unit on a little Italian beachhead. He showed me how 
his station worked, how they could pick up moving objects 
as long as they came in direct line of sight with his scanning 
screen. Most of the German air attacks came over so low 
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‘it was impossible to pick them up until they got right on 
top of us, but even at that these radar units did a good job 
of giving us some advance warning. He had a communica- 
tion system that connected him with anti-aircraft installa- 
tions to whom he would report the approach of enemy air- 
craft as he tracked them on his screen. He was, of course, 
also connected with our air raid alarm system, which would 
go into action upon his notification. One very interesting 
and novel application of the use of radar which he had 
worked out and used effectively several times was to spot 
enemy armor coming down an old railroad cut on our left 
flank, usually at night, when they felt they were pretty well 
concealed from observation. As they swould come over a 
ridge through the cut he would pick up their movement 
on his screen, report it to the artillery which had previously 
registered in on the target area, and from time to time we 
were able to inflict some very effective damage on the enemy 
—and much to their surprise. 

It was quite a coincidence that seven years later in 1951, 
while visiting Colonel Alvin Owsley in Dallas, I had the 
pleasure of having dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Weichsel and 
we had a lot of fun talking about our beachhead experiences. 

My old friend from days in Sicily, John E. Woolley, from 
XII Air Support Command, came up to the beachhead for 
a few days and established quarters with Steve Mack in a 
little abandoned house they had picked out for their bivouac. 
I had an occasional meal with them to break the routine 
and it was always stimulating, because Steve had a humorous 
approach to almost every problem no matter how serious; 
and John, in civilian life an assistant editor of Time maga- 
zine as well as a Yale graduate, was far from being dull 
company. 

After the hectic days of the early part of this campaign, 
the slowing-down process, while welcome at first, very soon 
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became pretty boring. Our setup in the Air section now was 
such that there were plenty of people, really too many, 
to do the work; and I began to feel that there was definitely 
no future for me in the business. Spare time was occupied 
by wandering around the little town of Nettuno, when the 
shelling was fairly quiet and no air raids seemed imminent. 
Once in a while during the day I would take a stroll down 
to the waterfront, and occasionally again at night before 
turning in. In the moonlight, the harbor, with its shipping 
and bustling activity, seemed ghostly and unreal. The 
blacked-out houses and deserted buildings along the water- 
front, by their quietness, added to the unreality of the scene. 

In the comparative lull after so much activity, it was 
possible to make our quarters and our working conditions 
much more livable. ‘The caves in which we had established 
our working and living headquarters became more amaz- 
ing to us the more we had an opportunity to explore them. 
They seemed to wander around under the entire town of 
Nettuno. 

As we mentioned previously, one legend had it that one 
of these caves led all the way to Rome (if we could just 
find the right one). According to history these caves were 
started back in the time of Nero, perhaps as hiding places 
for Christians, and had been used down through the cen- 
turies for many different purposes, in addition to that of 
storing and aging wine. During the days of the Barbary 
Coast Pirates, the natives used these caves to hide them- 
selves in and their worldly goods when raiding parties came 
ashore. Returning ghosts of those early citizens would have 
been amazed at how our engineers and our ingenious GI’s 
had installed electric lights, heating units, decorations, di- 
rection charts, telephones, office equipment, radios, dupli- 
cating paraphernalia, sleeping quarters, and all sorts of 
modern conveniences. 
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Even in these days of relative quiet, tragedy all too often 
struck. One of those illusive railroad guns that we sought 
continuously to silence, which caused us so much harass- 
ment, fired into Nettuno and struck what seemed to be one 
of its favorite targets—the latrine just above our catacomb 
headquarters. Thus, ingloriously, one man was unfortu- 
nately killed and two others were wounded. We had some 
air missions flown on the railroad gun site immediately 
and reports came back that it had either been damaged 
or destroyed, a fact that we could never prove. The next 
day Nettuno was again shelled and our highly respected 
Corps Medical Officer, Colonel Huddleston, was killed by 
one of the fragments just as he stepped from our headquar- 
ters entrance onto the street leading into Nettuno’s town 
square. He was a fine man, a very popular officer, and it 
seemed most inappropriate that he should have been killed 
in this manner. 

In order to maintain some semblance of activity as well 
as to keep up morale, General Truscott ordered the formu- 
lation of a plan of attack. The effort seemed quite useless 
just at that time as there was obviously very little likelihood 
that any offensive would be attempted, but we were all set 
busily at work to keep up appearances. Our Air Section and 
Air support came in for a good deal of violent criticism, and 
I was glad to have Steve Mack and John Woolley there to 
back me up and take some of the condemnations. General 
Truscott and his Chief of Staff, Colonel Carlton, were past 
masters at barbing, baiting and harassing, but Steve defended 
himself and the Air Force ably and gave the General answers 
that from anyone with a less likable personality would prob- 
ably have led to court-martial. The weather was bad, with 
much rain and fog, and things looked pretty discouraging. 
It seemed as if we might spend the rest of our lives wander- 
ing around these caves, but nevertheless we went at the job 
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of preparing our plan of attack just as if it were something 
that was actually going to be executed within the next few 
days. When we had the plan completed General Butler, the 
Assistant Corps Commander, took it back to Army Head- 
quarters down at the main line to get it approved and more 
especially to see if we couldn’t get more Air support than we 
had recently been receiving. 

Every other day or so while this was going on I would 
visit the headquarters of one of the divisions on the beach- 
head to keep up liaison with them, see what was happening, 
and generally to break the monotony of just hanging around 
a rather sluggish and stalemated headquarters. Coming back 
from the British 5th Division one day, I could see ahead of 
us the road to Anzio, over which we had come and by which 
we must return, being shelled. If I had left the British head- 
quarters a few minutes earlier we would have probably 
been the recipients of a pretty good dose of German iron. 
My own inclination was to pull off the road and wait for 
things to clear up a little bit, but Combs, my driver, who 
was pretty much of a fatalist, if he thought at all, just kept 
right on going, as if he didn’t notice a thing and I couldn’t 
seem to muster up the courage to tell him to stop. For- 
tunately, we got back to headquarters all right, the shelling 
having ceased about the time that we reached the target area. 
As we passed it we could see obvious damage that had been 
done by the shells—fresh craters and a couple of destroyed 
trucks. A few moments’ earlier departure from Division 
Headquarters and one jeep, one driver, and one major 
might have been added to the list of casualties, 
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GHAP TE KR XX Xl 


Springtime on the Beachhead 


AS THE days wore on towards spring, the weather improved 
and it became more and more difficult to reconcile ourselves 
to a life of just sitting in our caves, our dugouts and fox- 
holes. ‘The engineers had installed a series of smoke gener- 
ators just behind the front lines, which created a very heavy 
artificial fog that gave some protection and concealed our 
activities as long as the wind was in the right direction. 
Utilizing this screen and some slight concealment from the 
enemy afforded by terrain, trees and buildings, General 
Truscott had set up, in the best areas available, locations 
where our troops could resume training programs and get 
rest and recreation. He arranged for troops to be rotated out 
of the front lines as rapidly as possible, getting them into 
rest areas where they could shave, bathe and clean up, 
get new uniforms, and stretch their legs before returning 
to the ditches, foxholes and caves of the front lines. It was 
a fairly common sight to see baseball games being played on 
improvised diamonds, surrounded by foxholes which could 
be quickly reached by players and spectators when artillery 
shells or air raids came close. 

Everyone from the front lines to the rear was pretty 
well dug in and some of the foxholes and dugouts assumed 
elaborate proportions. We actually enjoyed listening to 
“Sally of the Axis,” the German radio propagandist with 
her ingratiating straight man, “George,” who sang the latest 
American popular music and mixed with it crude propa- 
ganda and corny jokes, all of which really helped our morale 
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instead of hurting it. We all really looked forward to the 
program. Her theme song was “Lili Marlene” and I’ve 
liked it ever since. 

In spite of relative comfort, a fair sense of security, and 
springtime in the air, we were frequently reminded that a 
bitter war was being fought and the victims could be any- 
body. There was a friendly little Italian volunteer who was 
given a uniform and placed in charge of guarding the 
entrance to our underground sleeping quarters, which hap- 
pened also to be in a storehouse filled with flour brought 
to the beachhead to be doled out to stranded civilians. He 
would greet us each evening as we went to bed with a cheery 
“Good night,” which I guess was the only English he knew 
and we would respond in our best Italian, “Bien noche.” 
One evening as we went to bed it was plain to see that a 
shell had exploded near the building but not much damage 
seemed to have been done and being accustomed to sudden 
architectural and structural changes we didn’t pay too much 
attention to it. As we entered the building to descend the 
stairway into our sleeping cellar, John Cooper and I stum- 
bled over what appeared to be the little Italian guard sleep- 
ing on the job; and we made some facetious remarks about 
Italian irresponsibility and what would happen to our own 
soldiers should they be found asleep on their post. It was 
dark in there and we just assumed he had curled up for a 
little nap. In the morning as we left our quarters to go to 
the mess hall for breakfast, we passed the form of our little 
“sleeping Italian guard” and saw that he had passed on 
to his eternal sleep. ‘The figure was headless, decapitated by 
the explosion of that one shell. 

Reports came to us of the heavy air attack made on the 
town and particularly the Abbey of Cassino down on the 
main front. We learned that fourteen hundred tons of bombs 
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‘had been dropped on this supposed stronghold of the 
enemy in an effort to break through. The New Zealand 
Corps under General Freyburg made the attack, and all 
of us waiting there on the beachhead hoped that it would 
draw sufficient numbers of the enemy forces southward to 
enable us to break out of the beachhead. General Freyburg, 
it developed later, was the one who insisted and finally de- 
manded that the famous Abbey at Cassino be bombed before 
the attack, one of the glaringly unnecessary destructive ac- 
tions of the war, as it turned out. Every evidence that could 
be uncovered after hostilities ceased was that the Abbey was 
never used by the Germans either as a strong point or a 
place for observation. After the bombing, the rubble was 
used effectively as fortifications. Although the attack was 
furious and much destruction resulted, it did little in the 
way of making any gains and gave us no appreciable relief 
at the beachhead. 

While the attack at Cassino was in progress we sat on 
the beachhead and waited. Welcome mail arrived from home 
and helped fill the monotonous hours. My erstwhile clerk, 
companion, critic and expert on every subject, Haybeck, 
became ill with some sort of an abscess on the inside of his 
leg which was obviously extremely painful. For once he 
wasn’t faking to get out of work, as he was really in bad 
shape. I arranged to have him evacuated to the rear to re- 
cover and recommended to Colonel Hansborough that he 
keep him in Army Headquarters if he was looking for a 
fellow who could, if he wanted to, really be a good stenog- 
rapher, clerk-typist. ‘That was the last I ever saw or heard 
of Haybeck, who, as troublesome and difficult as he was at 
times, was a great help to me, afforded me a lot of enter- 
tainment with his more or less harmless insubordination. 
and his pointed remarks about superiors and Army life 
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in general, which were usually sharp, to the point, and often 
painfully appropriate. | 

As if by way of retaliation for the bombing we were 
giving the enemy on the main line in the Cassino attack, we 
got an early morning raid on the sixteenth. German planes 
came over, hit the waterfront and knocked down several 
of the elaborate summer homes and villas along the shore. 
The famous columnist Ernie Pyle was in one of the villas 
and was pretty badly shaken up when the roof practically 
fell in on top of him while he was in bed. He wrote about 
it in his syndicated column published under the date line 
of March 23 and again told about it in his book entitled 
Brave Men. I sat across the table from him at breakfast that 
morning in our mess, where he usually ate, and he was 
joking about the experience but in a rather shaky tone of 
voice. He was somewhat shaken up and had a small cut on 
his cheek—that was all. He told about it in his column under 
the heading, “War Writer's Room Shambled After Bomb- 
ing.” 


When our bombing was over, my room was a shambles. 
More than half was knee deep with broken brick, tile and 
mortar. My typewriter was full of mortar and broken glass 
but not damaged. My pants had been lying on the chair 
that went through the door, so I dug them out from under 
the debris, put them on and started down to the other half 
of the house. Down below everything was a mess. Some 
beds were a foot deep in debris, and that nobody was 
killed was a pure miracle. Bill Strand of the Chicago- 
Tribune was out in the littered hallway in his underwear 
holding his left arm. Major Essels of Duluth was running 
around without a stitch of clothing. We checked rapidly 
and found everybody was still alive. After they saw I was 
all right they began to laugh and called me “old, inde- 
structible.” I guess I was the luckiest man in the house 
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-at that, although old Dame Fortune was certainly riding 
with all of us that morning. 


He goes on for the rest of the column telling about how 
_ the walls fell in, his boots were full of broken glass and mor- 
tar up to the tops, and the cigarettes in the package beside 
his bed were all blown out of the pack. He speaks about a 
Sergeant Bob Geake of Fort Wayne, Indiana, who went 
around painting iodine on everybody who had a scratch 
and told about how he took a dirty handkerchief, spit on 
it two or three times, and washed the blood off Ernie 
Pyle’s face before putting on the iodine. (I learned years 
later that Bob was a nephew of Sam Geake, my good Masonic 
friend in Fort Wayne.) 

Ernie went on to say, “Much to my surprise I wasn’t 
weak or shaky after it was all over, but by noon I was 
starting to get jumpy and by mid-afternoon I felt very old 
and beat up.’ Ernie Pyle was a grand person, who faith- 
fully recorded the actions and reactions of the GI’s through- 
- out the war and, as history has now recorded, lost his life 
in Okinawa and was buried there along with others of his 
good friends, the GI’s, just as he would have wanted it. He 
was born in Indiana, brought great credit to our state, and 
to his own profession. I was honored to have rubbed shoul- 
ders with him. 

With the weather getting better and activities consid- 
erably slowed down, we were tired of living in our under- 
ground caves all the time and decided to move our sleeping 
quarters back to the schoolhouse where our headquarters 
had been originally located. John Cooper, Rod Drake, 
a few other American and British officers, and I arranged 
our cots in a half basement, which afforded us a fair 
amount of protection from anything except a direct hit. 
The air was better at night, not so damp, and in the morn- 
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ing we had a setup whereby enlisted men on a rotating 
schedule brought hot water for shaving and washing, which 
was quite a luxury. The weather was generally pretty good. 
The grass was beginning to turn green and flowers poked 
their faces out in an exploratory manner in spite of the war 
and the early season. I made my usual daily checkup visits 
with the two radio teams, American and British, assigned 
to me, both of which were getting a little rusty and restless 
with the lack of anything particular to do. They were com- 
fortably quartered, however, by this time, and occasionally 
were able to get hold of a piece of “casualty” beef or some 
other special delicacy, at which time they would invite me 
and possibly another fellow officer over for dinner. That 
helped to break the monotony all around. (‘‘Casualty” beef 
was presumably provided from the carcass of some poor na- 
tive’s cattle that unfortunately was struck by shell fire—or, 
more often, carelessly wandered in front of a GI’s rifle, 
usually at night.) 

The attack plan on which we had been working received 
the code name of “Centipede,” which in view of the slow- 
ness by which it would likely get under way seemed rather 
appropriate. General ‘Truscott called a meeting of his divi- 
sion commanders and the various Section Chiefs in his head- 
quarters. At this meeting each commander outlined his own 
particular plan of attack and General ‘Truscott gave a fight- 
ing talk in order to keep up the enthusiasm and morale. 
‘Truscott insisted on holding his staff meetings above ground 
in a building which I suppose during peacetime must have 
been a wine shop or some kind of a store. In the midst of his 
fight talk on the plan several artillery shells landed fairly 
close to the CP, jarring the ground and the building con- 
siderably. I am sure this caused more than some consterna- 
tion to most of those present, including me. The Gen- 
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eral, however, apparently quite unconcerned, finished his 
fight talk and ended the conference. I am sure this came 
none too soon for any of us, as we all quite promptly moved 
back down to our offices in the caves, and the visiting com- 
manders left for the safer and quieter areas nearer the front. 

The day after the fight talk our attack “Centipede” was 
called off, as we had expected it would be. The all-out effort 
now being made on the main line at Cassino was using all 
of the Air support and most of the reserves and supplies that 
could be mustered. There didn’t seem much that could be 
gained just now on the beachhead by staging a weak, half- 
hearted attack, so it was postponed and we had to seek other 
things to keep us active. 

On my walks to visit my two radio teams, although I tried 
to find ways to avoid it, I was forced to pass the cemetery 
where our dead were being buried. In spite of the relative 
inactivity at the front it grew shockingly fast. We all tried 
to avoid noticing or looking at the trucks covered with can- 
vas which came in from the front in a seemingly endless 
gruesome parade, bearing bodies being brought back for 
burial. We couldn’t always avoid seeing them, however, and 
_ it was a terrible and unforgettable sight to see those big 
two-and-a-half-ton, 6 x 6 trucks rolling by with those poor 
shattered bodies stacked up to the roof like so much cord- 
wood. 

Our life line at the beachhead was of course formed by 
an endless convoy of ships that brought our supplies, replace- 
ments, reinforcements, and everything and everybody that 
went to and from the beachhead. Bob Morris was in com- 
mand of much of this operation and dropped in on the 
beachhead once in a while to see how things were going 
ashore. I had a surprise call from him one day and went out 
on his LST to have lunch. ‘That, too, was a welcome change 
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from the increasing monotony of the beachhead. It gave me 
a chance to see our magnificent unloading crews in action 
at the wharf and all the activity in the harbor at firsthand. 
Ernie Pyle in his syndicated columns spoke about the daily 
convoys to Anzio and those remarkable ships, the LST’s, 
that were the backbone of our supply line. 

Quoting again from some of Ernie Pyle’s columns: 


Our troops up here are supplied and replaced by daily 
ship convoys. Since this is a very front line kind of war 
up here, isolated and horney handed like the early old 
days in Tunisia, there is really little red tape about it. 


In commenting about the crews of these LST’s, he said: 


They are pretty veteran by now and have been under 
fire a lot. They’ve served the hot beaches of Sicily, Salerno 
and Anzio. They know a gun fired in anger when they hear 
one. 

On the whole, although the boys who manned these 
beachhead supply ships are frequently in great danger, they 
do live fairly comfortably. Their food is good, their 
quarters are fair, and they have such facilities as hot baths, 
new magazines, candy, hot meals and warmth. 

An LST isn’t such a glorious ship to look at—it is 
neither sleek nor fast nor impressibly big—and yet it is a 
good ship and the crews aboard LST’s are proud of them. 

The LST’s are great rollers. ‘The sailors say—They’ll 
even roll in dry dock. They have flat bottoms and conse- 
quently they roll when there is no sea at all. They roll fast, 
too. Their usual tempo is a round trip roll every six seconds. 
The boys say in a really heavy sea you can stand on the 
bridge and actually see the bow of the ship twist like a 
monster turning its head. The sailors say that when they 
run across a sand bar, the ship seems to work its way across 
like an inch worm, proceeding forward section by section. 
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The LST has handled every conceivable type of war- 
time cargo. 


They were a truly remarkable means of transportation 
and really made possible all our various amphibious land- 
ings and end runs. They were invaluable in the later 
landings in Normandy across the channel and the experi- 
ence gained on the beaches of the Mediterranean undoubt- 
edly contributed much to making that operation a success. 

One of our visitors on the beachhead was General Ira 
Eaker, Commanding General of the Ninth Air Force. He 
showed up unexpectedly one day and, since I was the 
only Senior Officer at the time having anything at all to 
do with the Air Force on our little island, I was told to take 
care of him. Strangely enough, none of the ground Generals 
or high-ranking officers in the Staff had apparently ever 
heard of him, which is one of those strange situations that 
seems to exist sometimes in our divided Services. During his 
long career in the Air Force he became one of its most 
distinguished officers. He took part in the famous “Good 
Will Flight” around South America, the first of its kind 
by aircraft, in 1926. He held, for a long time, the world’s 
endurance record established in 1929 as chief pilot of the 
aircraft involved called ““The Question Mark.’’ He was the 
first pilot ever to fly coast to coast by means of instrument 
only. He was the first to refuel an aircraft successfully in 
a transcontinental flight. He was the first to fly a United 
States heavy bomber in an attack over Europe, and he was 
the first of the so-called shuttle bomber pilots who would 
start out from England, drop their bombs in Europe, land 
in Russia, reload and refuel and drop bombs again on the 
way back to bases in England. If he had ever worn them 
all, I suppose his medals and decorations would have cov- 
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ered him from his chin to his knees. In spite of all this, 
no one knew him. I took my jeep and drove him all over 
the beachhead and particularly out to the air strip, pointing 
out the fine job the Air Force Engineers were doing in 
keeping it in a reasonable state of repair in spite of almost 
constant shelling. I told him of the early days when we 
tried to keep a Fighter Squadron on the strip to intercept 
early morning and late evening air raids. As it turned out, 
of course, it was too near the front lines and we lost several 
planes from German artillery shelling, so this procedure 
had to be discontinued. He expressed great interest in 
everything I showed and told him. He was an extremely 
pleasant person and seemed almost apologetic about taking 
anyone’s time to show him around. Always after that ex- 
perience I have been very much interested in following his 
career as he moved into civilian life, eventually becoming 
connected with the Hughes Tool Company in charge of 
the Hughes Aircraft Company, one of its subsidiaries. He 
was another one of the greats with whom I rubbed elbows. 

For several days all of our air effort was concentrated 
on the Cassino area, so there wasn’t much going on in our 
sector. We pretty much took it easy and I kept fairly 
busy showing people around who came up to the beachhead 
now that things were fairly quiet. A Colonel Hull, A-2 of 
the Ninth Air Force, arrived on March 21, the first day 
of spring, asked a lot of questions but didn’t seem to have 
very much in mind. I guess like a lot of others it was just 
a case of going sightseeing by someone who wanted to tell 
his grandchildren that he got pretty close to the front lines. 
Captain McGraw and Lieutenant Sills of the Air Support 
Signal Battalion, the actual line commanders of my radio 
crew, came to the beachhead to look their outfits over. 
McGraw told me that the young fellow who was wounded, 
whom I had asked to retain on the beachhead instead of 
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the replacement who had turned yellow, was getting along 
all right. I always felt badly that this youngster, who had 
received his orders to go to the rear, which I had vetoed, 
should have been hurt. Fortunately his wound wasn’t very 
bad and before too long he was back on duty, proudly 
wearing a Purple Heart Ribbon. 

Sometimes in the nice spring weather John Cooper and 
I. would take advantage of the quiet by going down to 
the waterfront and walking along the beach, speculating 
as to how the place might have looked during peacetime 
and watching the activity out on the harbor. Our walks 
usually ended at a house that we came to refer to as our 
“Villa.” From the roadway that went along the bluff over- 
looking the harbor there was a tunnel carved through a 
cliff that led down by stairway to the water itself. The 
house, sitting high on the bluff, gave a marvelous view 
over the bay and the blue Mediterranean. From there we 
could watch our LST’s and Liberty ships unloading onto 
smaller crafts and into Dukws which shuttled back and 
forth from the larger ships like busy little water bugs. 
On one very calm and beautiful day, while sitting on the 
_ porch of our Villa, we saw shells exploding in the harbor 
and were amazed at the distance shell fragments would carry 
—for at least a radius of a half mile from the striking 
point of the shell. We could judge the distance by watch- 
ing little geysers of water spout up where the fragments 
fell. We had just been watching a couple of soldiers pad- 
dling around in the water in a small boat they had picked 
up some place, but when those shells began to strike near 
them, they broke all records getting ashore. I never saw a 
boat propelled by oars move so fast through the water. 
It reminded me of one of those old-fashioned movies oper- 
ated at double speed for the comical effect. Actually, of 
course, it wasn’t very funny—just one of those grim little 
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comedies that old man Mars sometimes likes to see played. 
This same shelling also convinced John and me that, in 
spite of the view and the fine spring weather, this wasn’t 
too healthy a place to be just at that time; so we left 
and went back to our caves, postponing our relaxation until 
sometime when the Germans seemed a little less interested 
in waterfront activities. 

Bath day at VI Corps Headquarters was quite an event. 
It was necessary to sign up for it several days in advance 
and then appear on schedule at a certain hour and be 
prompt about it or lose your turn. Somewhere our Head- 
quarters’ Commandant had gotten hold of an old-fashioned 
porcelain-lined bathtub and set it up in one of the deserted 
houses near the entrance to our headquarters. Certain 
enlisted men then were assigned the job of filling the tub 
with hot water from GI cans heated over a fire, after 
which they would then leave us for a little while to enjoy 
the luxury of a hot, soaking bath. In spite of all the luxury 
and pleasantness, I never tarried too long because an occa- 
sional shell dropping nearby reminded me of the embar- 
rassing possibilities of being ignominiously wounded in a 
bathtub—an extremely difficult circumstance to explain 
sometime after the war was over. 

After one of those luxurious baths, feeling fresh and 
clean, I was walking over to see how my American radio 
team was getting along. A shell struck somewhere not too 
far away and a shell fragment zipped by my head a couple 
of feet away and clanked against an iron gate that I hap- 
pened to be passing. ‘The explosion of the shell had seemed 
so far away that I hadn’t even ducked, but just a couple 
of more degrees in the angle of flight of that fragment 
and the war and perhaps everything else would have been 
over for me. It was still too hot to touch with my bare 
hand, so I picked it up in a handkerchief and brought it 
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back to headquarters. An artillery officer identified it for 
me as a piece of a 170 mm. German shell, of an extremely 
hard metal and, as he said in a professional manner, “‘beau- 
tifully fragmented.” I kept the piece as a souvenir, brought 
it home with me, and have used it for a good many years 
as a paperweight on my office desk. 

Since our first landing on the beachhead, considerable 
changes had taken place. A few of the natives had straggled 
back. Where they came from we could never understand. 
The expensive villas along the coast and the beaches were 
all deserted; most of the smaller houses were empty, as were 
the stores. Little by little the shelling and the bombing 
seemed to be eroding the towns of Anzio and Nettuno 
away. We couldn’t walk half a block without passing a 
destroyed building. ‘The sidewalks had shell holes in them 
and the engineers were constantly busy repairing and filling 
up craters in the streets. Marble statues in the square and 
the little parks around town were tipped over or damaged, 
trees were uprooted, and wreckage from the sea had washed 
in and cluttered up the beautiful, sandy beaches. In spite 
of all this, life went on in a dull kind of way. An uneasy 
feeling of frustrated uselessness and hopelessness prevailed. 
Our initial mission had failed, the German attack to drive 
us off the beach had failed, the attempted breakthrough at 
Cassino had fizzled out, and here we were, stymied on a 
beachhead and apparently doomed to stay there in that little 
isolated world forever. 

Colonel Carlton, Truscott’s Chief of Staff, flew down to 
Army Headquarters on the main line one day in a courier 
plane to try to tell them how to run our Air support. He 
came back considerably crushed with a report that we could 
expect less and less close-in Air support, now that we had 
become a more or less static and contained front and that 
major Air effort would be on communication lines and 
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supply areas supporting our opponents at the beachhead. 
This certainly wasn’t very spectacular and didn’t offer any- 
thing very exciting for the Air section. 

Our many idle moments now were mostly spent in specu- 
lation as to when the big effort might be made for the 
landing across the English Channel on the shores of France 
and when we might hope to be strong enough, both on 
the beachhead and the main line below, to try the all-out 
breakthrough for Rome. By the end of March our supplies 
were coming into the beachhead almost without restriction. 
Our food was better. We occasionally had fresh meat and 
once in a while ice cream and all sorts of other things 
that we hadn’t enjoyed for many weeks. The handling of 
supplies to the beachhead was amazing. A record day for 
tons of supplies unloaded was almost unbelievable. There 
passed over the beaches and the little quay in Anzio in 
that record day seven thousand eight hundred twenty-eight 
tons of miscellaneous supplies. ‘The overall average of 
shipping crossing the beaches since D-Day had risen to the 
startling average of thirty-nine hundred tons per day. Fresh 
reserves of manpower were arriving in a steady stream; we 
were obviously building up for an all-out attack. Many 
of the veterans of the original landing were being rotated 
to the rear for rest, re-equipping and more rounds of 
training. 

On March 28, Rod Drake received priority orders to 
leave immediately for the States to attend the Army and 
Navy Staff School, with destination after that unknown. 
After supper that night we had a little farewell party for 
him in the basement of our schoolhouse quarters, and 
we all gave him various messages to carry back to our 
families at home. Helen Drake, his wife, was from Terre 
Haute and by coincidence had first become acquainted with 
Isabel in Florida and then good friends. He was to pass 
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‘along through her to Isabel news of the beachhead and 
tell her that things weren’t too bad now that we were 
settled down to a static war. We all congratulated Rod on 
his fine luck, and I am sure he was the most envied man 
in Headquarters. 

On March 30 I received an encouraging message from 
Colonel Hansborough that I was scheduled to go back to 
Sorrento for another tour at the Fifth Army rest camp. 
The way things were around Headquarters now, it was 
obvious that they wouldn’t miss me there anyway. Thinking 
that I might be pulling out for a few days, I went forward 
and visited the Headquarters of the 34th Division and 
the 45th to get a firsthand idea as to how things were up 
there. On the way back I stopped off at the so-called “Ad- 
vanced Headquarters” of the Fifth Army, which was located 
at the Villa Di Borghese and saw Colonel Lazar, acting G-3, 
whose mother and brother lived in Muncie, and several 
others of the Fifth Army Headquarters whom I had known 
for some time. They lived and worked in quarters that were 
well dug in beneath the villa and even had a moving 
picture theater set up in the basement, which had been con- 
siderably enlarged. The soft sandstone foundation of the 
beachhead had lent itself admirably to the building of 
really remarkable dugouts, storage places, recreation rooms, 
and offices, which were quite safe and well protected from 
almost every sort of damage except perhaps that dreaded 
direct hit of a large shell. 

Ernie Pyle again graphically described the beachhead 
by comparison with familiar territory. He wrote the fol- 
lowing which I think is interesting enough to quote: 


This is a new kind of warfare for us. Here distances are 
short and space is confined. The whole beachhead is on the 
front line. The beachhead is so small that you can stand on 
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the high ground in the middle of it and see clear around the 
thing. That’s the truth and it ain’t no picnic feeling either. 

Hospitals are not immune to shell fire and bombing. 
The unromantic finance officer counting out his money in 
a requisitioned building is hardly more safe than the Com- 
pany Commander ten miles ahead of him. 

It’s true that the beachhead land is flat, but it does have 
some rise and fall to it. It’s flat in the Western Indiana 
way, not in the billiard table flatness of the country around 
Amarillo, Texas, for example. 


Reports from our Air Force came back to us telling 
us that from the air the beachhead gave the appearance 
of some land that has been attacked by a huge army of 
giant moles that had dug themselves in promiscuously all 
over the place. We had literally built our living and work- 
ing quarters underground. Dugouts would house two to a 
half dozen men in each, and there must have been literally 
tens of thousands of men on that beachhead living, working 
and sleeping in their underground abodes. I attended a 
movie one evening in that underground theater at Fifth 
Army Headquarters I have previously described. 

While things had now quieted down on the beachhead, 
the relative calm was deceptive. Casualties were still heavy, 
the graveyards grew daily, and the evacuation of wounded 
continued in a never-ending stream. For the first eighty-two 
days of the beachhead operations our casualties were eighty- 
two thousand men—an average of one thousand each day! 
How many after that, I do not know; but it was an operation 
more costly than is generally realized. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


The Beginning of the End 


MARCH 31, 1944, started off like any other day, without 
much going on and nothing but a dim outlook for a 
monotonous and futile life there on the beachhead for days 
to come. I was sitting in my little cubbyhole in the VI Corps 
Headquarters in our underground caves looking over some 
routine dispatches when suddenly my Man Friday, Combs, 
came bouncing in with a message he had picked up from 
my radio truck and wonder of wonders it read, “Return 
with all your impedimenta. Your rotation orders are here. 
Bring jeep and Combs. Leave Meyer in command.” It was 
classified secret, precedence routine, and signed by Hans- 
borough. In the excitement of the early days and the dull 
monotony of the later days on the beachhead, I had com- 
pletely forgotten about any possibility that I would ever 
be rotated and just felt that I was destined and doomed 
to remain there for the duration. I am sure I was the most 
surprised and happiest man on the whole beachhead. In 
all my experience in the Army and all the various orders 
I received, this was the best, the finest and the most wel- 
come. It seems superfluous to say that without delay I 
began to get my things together to be ready to leave on 
the first available transportation the next day. My only 
concern was a little vague suspicion brought about. by the 
fact that tomorrow would be April Fool’s Day, and this 
might all be just some kind of cruel joke. 

The next day dawned bright and clear and no coun- 
termanding order was received. I finished my packing, 
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wound up my affairs quickly at VI Corps Headquarters, 
said goodbye with great glee to everybody I could find, 
went around to my two radio trucks, told them of my 
good fortune, received their congratulations, and advised 
them that Lieutenant Meyer would now be in charge. 
About noon Combs and I left with our jeep loaded down 
with duffles, and our orders to travel. With a minimum of 
confusion we drove to the slip beside the quay where 
most of our supplies were coming in, and through the 
gaping mouth at the bow of LST No. 360, which had 
just unloaded its cargo and was returning to Naples. Almost 
immediately the ramp pulled up and clanged shut and 
we started out to sea through the bustle and hubbub of 
the harbor. As we cleared the quay, another LST—loaded 
with cargo—pulled in to disgorge its contents on the beach. 
As it did, some German shells fell in the immediate area 
and a couple of them we could plainly see strike the LST 
that had just replaced our position. What damage they 
caused, of course, we never knew. Had our LST delayed five 
minutes, it might have been hit and perhaps as a result we 
might never have left the beachhead. What a terrible irony 
of fate that would have been then, at the very end! 

As our skipper maneuvered us skillfully through the 
heavy harbor traffic, I couldn’t help but think of the rhyme 
I had heard: 


Poems are made by fools like me. 
But only God can steer an LST. 


We got comfortably situated on board our “Yacht” for 
the cruise back to Naples. I even had a little private 
stateroom that had been temporarily vacated by the execu- 
tive officer, who for some reason or other had stayed back 
in Naples for just this one trip. ‘The Navy served a superb 
meal that night, and I slept in a comfortable Navy bunk 
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‘ with sheets and blankets and had a most wonderful hot 
shower in the morning before breakfast. 

We arrived without incident at Nisita, the harbor just 
north of Naples where most of the LST’s loaded and un- 
loaded in their continuous ferry trips back and forth to the 
beachhead. After a wonderful breakfast of fresh fruit, fresh 
eggs and bacon, we disembarked, and I set out to find Bob 
Morris at his headquarters there in Naples. 

It was a wonderful feeling to be on the way home, 
and yet I was filled with a little uneasiness too at leaving 
before the job was done. After all, I had been around the 
edges of the making of a lot of history, associated with 
some pretty wonderful people, had many experiences good 
and bad, and felt just a little tinge of regret at being thus 
pulled out of the game before it was over. 

I located Bob Morris at his comfortable combined quar- 
ters and office and spent most of my leisure time there for 
the next two or three days until my transportation home 
was arranged. I got up in ‘the morning when I felt like 
it, had breakfast, visited around, and did pretty much noth- 
ing except visit and loaf. One day Combs and I drove 
out along the familiar road to Fifth Army Headquarters, 
where I saw Reagan Houston, Charlie Saltzman, Bud Porter, 
Colonel Gale, and a lot more old friends who were all 
quite envious of my good fortune. I spent that night with 
Houston and Saltzman and the next day got my orders re- 
lieving me from my assignment and transferring me to a 
provisional organization for the trip home and reassign- 
ment. I said goodbye to General Gruenther, John Hans- 
borough, and drove back into Naples where I again spent 
the night in Bob’s quarters. ‘The next day I said goodbye 
to my good Man Friday, Charlie Combs, and put myself 
in Bob’s hands until time for my departure. I never saw 
Combs or heard from him again, although I did write a 
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letter to his mother when I got back in the States and 
received a very grateful reply from her. , 

With the fighting diminished, General Clark had ar- 
ranged with Bob Morris to take himself and some of 
his staff officers, including his G-3, General Brand, once 
again to the Isle of Capri. I went along, had a nice day 
there, including lunch at one of the hotels, and returned 
to Naples in the afternoon. That gave me an opportunity 
to bid General Clark goodbye, wish him well, and express 
my very sincere thanks to him for everything. 

On April 6 Bob took me in his command car to Capo- 
dichino Airport on the outskirts of Naples where we bade 
each other goodbye. General Clark’s C-47 was leaving for 
North Africa with several other officers and arrangements 
had been made for me to go along; thus having my return 
to the States speeded by a good many days. The plane 
was piloted by Captain O’Neal, co-pilot Dixon, and Navi- 
gator Berge, of whom the last was also returning to the 
States. With me on board and on their way home, too, 
were Colonel Markoe, formerly Fifth Army’s G-1; Major 
Jack Nygard of Madison, Wisconsin; and a Major Johnson. 
Shortly after our take-off O’Neal flew around Mount Vesu- 
vius in order to give us an opportunity to see the volcano 
and also observe the results of its eruption, which had 
occurred a couple of weeks previously. The eruption had 
been so sudden and so violent that we lost a number of 
planes parked on air fields nearby when they were covered 
by hot ashes and thus damaged. It was the same sort of 
sudden eruption that had destroyed Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum some nineteen centuries ago; but, of course, this 
later one had not been so violent nor of such long duration. 
After a last look at the area we took off across the blue 
Mediterranean for the shores of Africa. En route we passed 
over Sicily, which still looked as rugged and bleak as 
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_when we had fought across it almost a year ago. Continu- 
ing across the Mediterranean, we landed at Algiers to 
refuel and then proceeded to the LaSenia Airport at Oran. 
There we spent the night in temporary barracks at the 
field. We were all too happy to be on our way home to 
worry very much about accommodations, and even my 
recollection of having a tooth pulled the last time I was 
at this airport didn’t detract from the occasion. 

Fairly early the next morning we left in the same plane 
for Casablanca. On the way we passed over the location 
of our old headquarters at Oujda and had a good chance 
to look at that familiar territory from the air. We landed 
for a few minutes on a little grass airport at Fez to repair 
an oil line that was leaking, and then proceeded to our 
destination. There I said goodbye to the others and to 
General Clark’s crew, which was returning to Italy with, 
of all things, a load of fresh eggs. I spent the night at a 
transient barracks called MacArthur Camp, but the next 
day was moved out of it and into the Majestic Hotel, which 
wasn’t very majestic but was still much more comfortable 
than the camp and nearer the headquarters from which 
my orders for transportation home would originate. As 
usual, nobody knew anything—whether I would be able 
to get out the next day, next week, or next month. There 
wasn’t much to do but sit around and wait and keep 
pestering transportation officers until someone fixed me up 
with passage home. I didn’t much care whether it was by 
air or by sea but rather preferred going back by boat 
because of the fact that with the pressure off and not 
much to do, I suddenly found that I was very tired. I spent 
the time doing a little shopping for the family, picking 
up a few knick-knacks, leather pocketbooks and some desk 
folders and taking in a movie or two. 

April 9th was Easter Sunday and I attended church at 
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the Vox Theater, which had been converted into a huge 
church. There I heard a very fine service with excellent 
music. Afterwards in my quarters I checked over my equip- 
ment and decided on the things I wanted to take with 
me and then with a Security Officer went over what things 
I could and could not take home. I was sorry afterwards 
that I destroyed a few articles that would have been only of 
particular interest to me: for example, some hand-drawn 
maps which I picked up when we landed at Salerno show- 
ing German defenses of the beaches, exactly where we 
landed. I also turned in my .45-caliber pistol and carbine. 
I learned later that many didn’t, but to have been caught 
with them after returning to the States might have meant 
court-martial and it just wasn’t worth the risk. 

That night I went to a dance at the Automobile Club, 
which had been decorated like a nightclub, but it wasn’t 
too exciting. Later on I saw the movie entitled “Casablanca” 
in which Humphrey Bogart starred, glamorizing the place, 
but there was nothing particularly glamorous about it when 
I was there. After the dance I went to MP Headquarters 
in order to get transportation back to the hotel and saw 
a fine example of how those well-trained MP’s worked. An 
officer was brought in, quite drunk, but still very much of 
a gentleman, and the MP’s took excellent care of him, were 
just as respectful as if he had been cold sober and on 
some highly important mission. ‘They were gentle and care- 
ful and saw that he got safely back to his quarters. Shortly 
thereafter another bunch of MP’s came in with an officer 
who was belligerent and insulting. They didn’t handle him 
with kid gloves, jerked him around and roughed him up 
a little, and it was quite obvious that he was going to be 
put in a cell and held for court-martial for being drunk, 
disorderly, and for action unbecoming to an officer and a 
gentleman. ‘These MP’s certainly knew their stuff. 
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On the 10th I was given the choice between returning 
to the States by plane, taking my chances on when it might 
leave, or going by boat leaving that same afternoon. Finding 
that I was really feeling terribly tired after the past few 
months’ experience, the thought of a few days with abso- 
lutely nothing to do on board a ship sounded pretty good. 
Shortly after noon, therefore, I arranged for my luggage 
to receive its final inspection, packed up and got on board 
the troopship U.S.S. General Mann. On board I was as- 
signed to a cabin with seven other majors being returned 
to the States on rotation or for other reasons. About sixty 
enlisted men were placed under my responsibility for de- 
livery to Fort Benjamin Harrison just outside Indianapolis, 
which would be the nearest redistribution center for all of 
us and nearer to our various homes. I got settled down and 
spent the night on board the ship. 

Early the next morning the ship pulled out of the harbor, 
alone and without escort. To all of us it seemed to be an 
unbelievably wonderful dream that we were at last returning 
to the United States and home. Our cabin was a big one 
in the forward part of the main deck with double-decked 
bunks arranged against the walls for the accommodation of 
ten men. Of all the officers in my cabin I think I had 
seen much more active service than any of them. It was 
an uneventful trip and there was little to do but sleep, eat, 
walk around the decks and occasionally have an abandon 
ship drill. We wore the same type of inflation life belts 
that we wore on the way overseas, and on all of our various 
amphibious landings. Outside of those reminders there 
wasn’t much thought of danger or war. Our chief occu- 
pation was to speculate on things at home, do a little 
reading, and just watch and wonder who and what were 
our fellow passengers. The sea was slightly rolling but not 
sufficiently rough to cause anyone any discomfort. We had 
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a good many wounded boys on board with various degrees 
of injuries all the way from amputees to relatively minor 
cases who were being returned principally because of long 
overseas service. There was also a contingent of “Section 
Eight” boys being returned under heavy armed guard, these 
being the ones who were returning as prisoners for crimes 
committed in the Army, running the gamut from murder 
to thefts, drunkenness and desertion. I often wondered how 
they must have felt, returning as they were to their homes 
in disgrace and facing long prison sentences at hard labor 
and perhaps even execution. Our passenger list went all 
the way from bemedaled and honored battlefield heroes to 
cowardly deserters, habitual drunks and criminals. 

‘The next day was Sunday and most of us attended church 
services held on deck, with a great deal of thankfulness in 
our hearts that we were returning home, and I think each 
of us offered a little prayer under our breaths that we 
would make the rest of the passage without encountering 
a submarine. ‘To confirm the validity of our concern over 
this possibility, several of us were invited to have dinner 
in the Captain’s cabin that evening. He had quite a re- 
sponsiblity running this big troopship back and forth across 
the ocean unescorted and through hostile waters. He showed 
us a chart in his cabin on which were plotted the known 
enemy submarines which had been picked up by radar or 
aircraft spotted at various places along the sea routes across 
the ocean. We noticed that two of them were directly ahead 
of our plotted course and asked the Captain if he intended 
to alter our route. He emphatically advised us that he 
would not change his course and that we would proceed 
directly to our destination, which was Norfolk, Virginia, 
passing right between these two known submarine positions. 
He was, of course, taking the usual evasive tactics; that is, 
steering so many minutes in one direction and then altering 
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the course in a zig-zag manner, but with no great deviation 
away from a direct line from Casablanca to our destination. 
While it gave us a little uneasy feeling and perhaps spoiled 
some of the pleasantness of our trip home, he assured us 
that because of our speed, which was so much faster than 
any undersea craft, we would have to practically run head 
on into a submarine before it could do us any damage. 

I checked once or twice daily with the GI’s whom I was 
to return to Fort Harrison to see how they were getting 
along; but they were comfortable, well fed and in good 
spirits. There were two ranking First Sergeants, Crouch and 
Frash, in the group who had seen a lot of service and were 
extremely competent. They took complete charge of the 
rest of the men. I never had the least concern about this 
group nor did I ever see such a fine and cooperative bunch 
of soldiers in my entire experience in the Army. Most of 
them had been decorated for bravery, a few had been 
wounded, and all were being returned home because of 
good behavior and fine battle records. None of them wanted 
to spoil anything at this late date by causing even the 
slightest bit of trouble. 

There were quite a few wounded boys on board ship 
and their chief worry seemed to be about how they would 
be received at home by their families and friends and 
what their future might be with their varying degrees of 
handicaps. ‘There was one poor youngster whom we saw, 
usually in the washroom, examining his face in a mirror. 
He had been injured by an exploding mine, lost a hand, 
and his face was badly disfigured with one eye gone and 
one ear blown off. He dreaded terribly having his mother 
see him in this condition and thought much more about 
the effect on her than about himself and his own future 
with those terrible handicaps. All of us tried to reassure 
him every time we saw him looking at his disfigurements, 
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telling him of the wonderful jobs plastic surgery could do 
for his face. He couldn’t have been more than eighteen or 
nineteen years old and I wonder what life held in store 
for him. This youngster’s experience, which we knew was 
not unique, took some of the edge off the pleasant thoughts 
of those of us who were returning sound of mind and limb. 
We knew that this youngster’s case would be duplicated 
thousands of times over before the war was ended. 

The entire crossing until the last day was in fair weather 
and the trip proceeded without incident. As we approached 
the coast we struck cooler air and a slight drizzle of rain 
was falling. While it made being out on deck not quite so 
pleasant, it did give us some protection from being spotted 
by a submarine and nobody cared much anyway about the 
weather as we got so near home. 

At about 10:00 on the morning of April 19 we sighted 
land. Our ship worked its way through Newport News, 
passed what must have been literally hundreds and hundreds 
of Liberty ships and vessels of all kinds, some returning 
like ourselves and some leaving for overseas. We passed 
Fortress Monroe and Old Point Comfort, where I remem- 
bered waiting with Uncle Frank (Frank C. Ball) and his 
son, Frank E. Ball, about my age, back in 1918 when Arthur 
(F. C.’s eldest son) , previously mentioned in these pages, re- 
turned as a First Lieutenant through these very same waters 
with the victorious Rainbow Division after the First World 
War. 

As we worked our way into the dock where we were 
to disembark, an attractive WAC officer walked out with 
a clip board and papers in her hand, evidently checking the 
number of our ship. I don’t know whether she did it on 
purpose or not, but she got enough whistles, wolf calls and 
shouted greetings to last any gal the rest of her life. 

Without much more than the usual period of expected 
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delay we disembarked, loaded into trucks and were taken 
“to Fort Patrick Henry and checked in. We were to wait 
there for transportation to the various redistribution centers 
from which we would all depart on a two weeks’ leave, 
which was standard for officers and enlisted men returning 
_ from overseas. After the two weeks’ leave we would be re- 
assigned to our new Stations. 

While in Casablanca I had given a telegram to an officer 
returning by airplane to send to Isabel advising her that 
I was on my way home, as I wasn’t sure whether she was 
in Florida or in Muncie. I placed a call for her at Holly- 
wood and found that she was there, had received the tele- 
gram, and was ready to return to Muncie promptly with 
the children and would meet me at Fort Harrison upon my 
arrival. ‘Telephone booths were packed with officers and 
soldiers making similar calls and the Bell ‘Telephone System 
had quite a setup arranged for taking care of the business 
with very courteous and competent girls to help place and 
complete the calls. Having soldiers under me to escort to 
Fort Harrison I was rated as a commander and, therefore, 
was given access to a private office where I could make my 
call without any delay or standing in line, which was very 
fair compensation considering the small amount of work 
I had to do with that fine bunch of enlisted men. 

I suppose Fort Patrick Henry normally would look like 
a pretty God-forsaken place there in the slash pine wilder- 
ness of seaboard Virginia, but it seemed like heaven to us. 
We spent two days there being oriented into the “queer 
wartime ways of the United States,’ to which we would 
have to become adjusted, being fed milk and ice cream 
in large quantities and really being treated in first-class style. 
It was something of a punishment to have to wait there for 
two long days, being so near home and yet so far. In due 
course, however, even the Army gets things done. We were 
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loaded into a Pullman car and headed for Indiana. Once 
on board the two other officers in the contingent and I 
arranged the boys two to a berth; that is, two in an upper 
and two in a lower, with all their gear and equipment, 
which really crowded them, but nobody complained. As the 
Commanding Officer I was in the stateroom with a Captain 
and a Lieutenant also returning, and my only job was to 
make out with the train conductor the various payment 
vouchers covering our meal tickets and rail transportation 
to Indianapolis. 

The only unpleasantness of the whole experience oc- 
curred when we got off the train in Indianapolis. I tried 
to get a baggage truck for the boys to put their heavy 
duffles on instead of having to carry them down into the 
lobby of the station. An extremely disagreeable and ofh- 
cious assistant stationmaster said that they could carry their 
own, that soldiers returning from overseas were spoiled, 
were expecting the world to fall down at their feet in front 
of them, and that they didn’t deserve and wouldn’t get any ~ 
consideration at all. I blew my top, told him that some 
of these boys had been wounded, were all decorated, had 
marvelous records overseas, and that he should be ashamed 
of himself, and that I would report him to the highest 
authority if he didn’t get some baggage trucks up on the 
platform for us immediately. He finally got them for us, 
and by the time we got downstairs in the station we found 
buses lined up at the door waiting to take us to Fort 
Harrison. I was a little worried that all of this delay might 
tempt some of the boys to take a look at some of Indianapo- 
lis’ bright lights, stop in at a saloon and maybe get into 
trouble. They were still too happy at getting this close to 
home, however, to want to do anything to spoil things now, 
so my fears were unwarranted. We arrived at Fort Harrison 
at about 10:00 that night without incident. I turned in my 
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-papers, checked the boys into their quarters, and found 
Isabel, Mother, Frank and John Fisher waiting to bring 
me back to Muncie—home again after twenty-two months 
overseas and what an experience! And that’s about the end 
of the story. The rest is pretty dull. 

Well, that about sums it up. All the rest of it was 
pretty much anticlimax and it was just exactly one year 
until I passed through the Separation Center at Camp Atter- 
bury in Indiana, and finished my terminal leave which 
ended April 17, 1945, thus concluding my Army experience. 


FINALE 


Just for the Record 


AFTER returning from overseas, from Fort Harrison I went 
to the Air Force Redistribution Center in Miami, Florida, 
for twelve do-nothing days, all very pleasant except for re- 
ceiving word that little Marilyn had fallen out of a swing 
and broken her arm. From there I was assigned to the Third 
Air Force with Headquarters in Tampa, Florida, and spent 
a few days there basking in a little bit of sunshine, both 
real and reflected from the glory of being, at the moment, 
the only officer there who had actually participated in three 
D-Day landings. By that time, however, any illusions of 
importance had been pretty well shattered by one nice old 
lady, who, making conversation with me at a tea, inquired 
where I had last been and when I said I had just returned 
from Anzio she said, “It must have been terrible out there 
in those Pacific Islands.” 

I was finally assigned to headquarters III Technical Air 
Command, Barksdale Field, Louisiana, and detailed as As- 
sistant A-3. We had quarters on the post and I was assigned 
a Twin Beech to fly around in, and there were small liaison- 
type craft always available for short trips. I thoroughly 
enjoyed it. My job was to help work out training maneuvers 
and incorporate in them some actual battle experiences 
which might be helpful to the program. Unhappily for me, 
after about three months a notation of business experience 
popped up one day on my AGO card, and I was uncere- 
moniously ordered back to the Army Industrial College then 
located in the Pentagon Building in Washington for a three 
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- weeks’ intensive course on procurement, contract, negotia- 
tion and renegotiation, and disposal of surplus property. At 
the conclusion of that course I was sent to the Central 
Procurement District, Air Technical Service Command, De- 
troit, Michigan, and was assigned duty with the Resident 
Representative, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 

With that assignment I decided that the war might as 
well be over as far as I was concerned and began to use 
every effort possible to get my release from active duty. As 
long as I was going to be connected with business anyway, 
I thought, I could make a greater contribution by working 
on my own, since I felt I had perhaps done my bit by serving 
over three years of active duty with twenty-two months of 
it overseas, and much of that in actual combat. 

On February 9, 1945, with a good deal of help from 
various understanding and interested parties, my resignation 
from the Army and the Reserves was accepted and I went to 
Camp Atterbury in Indiana. There I was processed through 
the Separation Center, and at the conclusion of two months 
and six days, plus one day travel time of accumulated 
terminal leave, my Army career formally ended. 

Sure, I had a lot of interesting experiences in that ‘‘Con- 
tinental United States” phase of my active duty, but most 
of it was plain old drudgery and office work which hundreds 
of others could do equally well or probably a lot better 
than I. I had no real regrets when my termination papers 
came through, except that I felt a little bit left out of 
things when I read about the Fifth Army’s breakthrough to 
Rome, the fighting which then became a little more fluid 
and perhaps more interesting as they fought their way up 
the leg of the Italian Peninsula, and finally the last amphibi- 
ous landing of the VI Corps on the Riviera beaches in 
Southern France near Marseilles. 

In this last phase of my army experience I could fly a 
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plane around on occasional trips, act as an aerial chauffeur 
sometimes for non-flying officers, got an Army Instrument 
Rating, and one day set the world’s market price for alu- 
minum by selling a big batch of accumulated scrap out of 
the Ford River Rouge Plant. I was given a lot of privi- 
leges and it was nice to have the family with me on my 
various assignments, although a little tough on them. But 
my job then was in Muncie, and I got back to it as soon 
as I could. When I learned firsthand the incredibly tough 
job our people had been doing in keeping our plants oper- 
ating as shorthanded as they were, bedeviled by regulations, 
shortages, restrictions, rationing, demands for this and de- 
mands for that, I almost felt like a shirker, for certainly 
the jobs done at home were equally as important and difhi- 
cult (if not quite as dangerous) as the jobs done by those 
in active service. 

When I left the Ford Motor Company, my boss, Colonel 
P. G. Hart, was kind enough to give me a note saying 
that he recognized the reasons why I was resigning, that he 
regretted losing me as a member of his organization, and 
that he was about to recommend me for promotion to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. There was some satisfaction in that. 

The last official communication I received from the 
Army was quite brief and to the point. It was dated 1 May 
1946 and read: 


Referring to your recent communication, your resignation 
from your temporary commission as Major, Army of the 
United States, and as First Lieutenant Infantry Reserve, 
is hereby accepted by direction of the President to take 
effect this date. By order of the Secretary of War. 

Signed, 

Adjutant General 
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